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T OUR place in Northfield, in one of his placid moods, 
A Father was giving a lawn party. This one was for his 
missionary friends. 

That afternoon around the turn of the century, there must 
have been about two hundred of them, part of the delegates 
to the summer religious Conferences established at North- 
field by the evangelist Dwight L. Moody. 

The guests stood around under our pines in little clots, 
primly shaking hands and looking eagerly out of the tails of 
their eyes at the refreshments. A few—young men and ladies, 
on their first furlough and talkative—were quite gay, de- 
scribing little incidents among heathen they had been sent to 
convert, in India, China, Africa, Assam, Korea. The older 
ones were proper and patient. 

I was old enough to wear a white mull dress with a pale- 
blue satin sash at lawn parties and hand round the cookies. 
My parents thought that giving me something useful to do 
while I was being introduced to a great many people made it 
easier for me. 

Northfield, touched by a long bend of the Connecticut 
River, lies like an uncut jewel in a nugget setting. On one of 
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the hilly back roads there is a stone where you can stand in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont all at once. At 
Northfield people said that, in the same way, Mr. Moody’s 
town was a rock on which people stood at a confluence of 
God’s whole wide Kingdom. From June to September; in the 
rose-colored brick Moody Auditorium; outdoors under the 
trees; on a hilltop under the evening star of early twilight, 
Bible expositions, song services, sermons and prayer meetings 
trod on each other's heels. People called it a corner of Heaven 
on earth. 

The big stars of the Conferences were famous preachers and 
evangelists from the world over. ‘There was a Milky Way of 
other, more modest stars; missionaries, Gospel singers, re- 
deemed drunkards, shining according to their power. 

The idea of exposing his family to these summer-long high- 
minded influences appealed to my father. It was his way too to 
fill any chasm which existed between a child and its elders 
with beneficial associations. Occasions such as this lawn party 
were considered good training for me. 

Something always was going on at our house. The only sur- 
prising thing was a rare day when nothing surprising was to 
be seen, when there was no one surprising to listen to. 

A young child could hardly appreciate the day-in, day-out 
life at Northfield as a spiritual banquet, rich as wedding cake. 
But, quietly, I played a guessing game all the time. 

What would happen next? Who would appear at our table? 
How would they act and speak? Would they be white, or 
black, or what was called the yellow race, which didn’t look 
to me yellow at all, but more like the color of a faded letter 
in Mother’s sandalwood box? | 

Would the man from the New Hebrides tell more stories 
about living where there were cannibals and teaching them 
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that it isn’t Christian to eat other people? Would someone 
who didn’t speak English very well keep throwing in bits of 
what Father said was Arabic? Would a beautiful lady, with 
pale-gold skin and a red dot in her forehead, walk as though 
she were floating, in sandals and a sari like a strawberry- 
colored cloud? — 

In our house at Northfield a child never knew. 

The house was built on the side of a mountain. It looked 
like a chalet in a picture postcard of the Chamonix Valley. 
Because it had this European look, visitors to Northfield were 
always toiling up the hill to examine it. ‘They chattered about 
the motto, carved along the front in German script and asked 
anyone in sight to translate. I suffered the child’s prickling 
embarrassment when they happened to catch me. 

“God’s Providence is mine inheritance,” I would mumble 
sheepishly, leaping off into the shrubbery. 

Not even Mr. D. L. Moody himself had a religious motto 
carved right out on his house. And I couldn’t see why we had 
to. It was like kneeling down in front of everybody to say your 
prayers. 

Father would rise more graciously to the occasion, though, 
explaining that he had got the idea from the God’s Providence 
house in Chester, England. 

But Roeburn, the name of the place, was prettier than any 
old German motto. Roe for my mother’s unmarried name; 
the Scottish burn for the brook running through the glen. 

The night before a lawn party Father always did what was 
called speaking to me. 

“Now, if you’re going to be in evidence tomorrow when our 
friends come, you must remember to be very polite.” 

The way a child acted was white or it was black; no half- 
way. White if you were good. Black if you acted up. We had 
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people visiting us all the time, but that didn’t make any differ- 
ence; you were supposed to behave one way all the time. A 
child in our house was not exactly a person, but was regarded 
more like a small dog or cat. People were polite about not 
treading on you, and as long as you behaved yourself you 
were let alone, to make what you could out of the whole 
thing. You didn’t mind. There was always something new to 
see and wonder about. 

And why shouldn’t you behave? You were comfortably 
housed in the midst of beautiful scenery; provided with good 
nourishing food and proper clothing; woods to roam in, and 
plenty of kittens for pets. And good influences. You never 
wished for anything other than what was there because you 
didn’t know of anything else. Everything was of a piece. Life 
flowed along like a quiet stream between its banks. It left you 
quite free—so long as you behaved yourself—to use your eyes 
and ears. Behaving included being polite if someone just 
happened to notice you and pounced, asking, “Well, little 
girl, are you saved?” Usually they didn’t wait for the answer, 
“Yes, thank you,” because that was the way to speak when you 
were spoken to. Sometimes you wanted to say coldly, “No,” 
but it would only stir up a lot of talk and sad expressions on 
faces, so you didn’t. 


For the lawn party the table had been spread beside the 
garden where Mother’s best roses grew. Thin blades of rock 
fern were laid in a border on a double-damask cloth. A big 
glass punch bowl filled with lemonade had strawberries, slices 
of orange and perky sprigs of mint drifting like little boats 
around a cake of ice. Mother got out her collection of silver 
and gilt spoons from all over the world; it was a big nuisance 
polishing them because they were pierced and hammered and 
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sculptured all over with fancy designs and tiny figures. But 
Mother said it would be pleasant for missionaries to find 
spoons from the places where they labored. 

While Carrie fixed teapots in the kitchen and arranged 
cookies in whorls on Dresden plates, she would drum into me, 
“Now, you mind you see they all gits cookies, hear me? Don’ 
tell me de po’ things ever gits enough to eat, out convertin’ 
dem heathens. You fill up dem folks good now!” Her cookies 
had all the substance of feathers and would hardly save any- 
one from starvation; but the idea appealed to me. 

On this particular day Summer was having a fling and it was 
hot, as an August day in New England should be. The air 
held a powdery shimmer, like fine gold dust. The thin chime 
of the brook came up through the woods with the sound of 
far-off Chinese wind bells. A brace of locusts in the meadow 
across the hedge sawed away on their brassy note. 

At our parties the mixture was enjoyable, like a grab bag, 
and you expected anything you saw. That day there were quite 
a few Orientals, who seemed to enjoy themselves more than 
the Occidentals, who acted rather anxious and shy. 

Between my father’s being a kind of minister people kept 
calling a Statesman of the Church and his towering height, I 
always felt a little afraid of him, though not exactly in a scary 
way. I liked following him around because, in case he took 
the notion to talk to me, he would explain interesting things 
interestingly. 

Once he happened to take a map of the world and tell me 
about Occident and Orient. He put his finger on Asia and 
what he said was the Turkish Empire. He laid his hand over 
them and said, “All that lies to this side is West. We call that 
the Occident. You and I are Occidentals. That means we be- 
long to the West. What lies on the other side of the world is 
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East. Remember the postcards I sent you from Tokyo last 
year? Well, then I was in the Orient.” His eye chanced on a 
Satsuma bowl filled with mixed nuts. He poked around until 
he found a filbert. “Some Oriental peoples have eyes shaped 
like this,” he said, turning the nut this way and that in his 
fingers, so I would understand its shape. 

That day on the lawn there were some Hindus, and some 
Chinese and Japanese and a giant of a black man from the 
African Gold Coast. Every time I passed by, this one took 
cookies joyfully, showing all his big white teeth and pink 
mouth and remarking, “Praise the Lord!” in a rich voice like 
cream. 

The slippered, turbaned Hindus were wearing trousers of 
thin, snowy handkerchief linen and knee-length coats of bro- 
cade in beautiful colors, shrimp pink, lime green and delicate 
blue. They bowed to you and put their hands together in a 
certain way. A missionary from Rangoon noticed me looking 
at their hands and explained to me that this prayer-like ges- 
ture was hail and farewell in India, and called namasthe. 

All but one of the Japanese wore the kimonos of their coun- 
try. A fat, round man named Kobayashi came in an American 
suit, black worsted. He hovered around my mother, feeling 
very pleased with her. He had come to breakfast one morning 
and she invited him to explain the decorations on her Satsuma 
bowl and vases. ‘The pictures, he told her, were of noted Bud- 
dhist apostles and he explained how she could tell, by the 
marks, genuine Satsuma. 

The Chinese enjoyed themselves too that day. ‘They wore 
long silk gowns—plum color, dove gray and one peacock 
green—looking cool and eager as they beamed around and 
struck up conversation with everyone, snapping their silver- 
paper fans. 
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They knew Father talked with Secretary John Hay about 
the Boxer Rebellion indemnity money and Christian decency 
in returning part of it to the Chinese people. I heard him tell 
Mother about it. “It isn’t important that this country had no 
need of the money,” he explained to her. “But it’s important 
that we should seize our opportunity to show our Chinese 
brethren the Christian spirit in action. Besides, it would set a 
good example to the European powers, after they'd demanded 
their claims, not only in full but in gold. Mr. Hay agrees that, 
with the United States turning back half our allotted, twenty- 
four million dollars, the Chinese could use the money to 
educate some of their young people in our schools and colleges 
herec’ 

Father never made concessions to the heat in his dress. Com- 
pared with the Orientals, he looked quite uncomfortable. He 
had on his best black broadcloth suit, the lapels of the frock 
coat faced in heavy faille; he was wearing a stand-up collar 
and flat bow tie of crisp white lawn, and high black Congress 
shoes with elastic in the sides. 

The heat gave his tourmaline blue eyes a feverish bright- 
ness. Though he had trimmed it carefully, his full beard 
looked awfully warm. The air stirred, blowing his thin hair 
about; every once in a while he passed one of his enormous 
cream-colored silk handkerchiefs over his forehead. 

But Mother looked cool as running water. An English- 
woman, very shy, walking quietly a step or two behind Father, 
she had on a dress of pale-lavender voile and carried her best 
handkerchief, point Venise which Father had let her pick out 
for herself in the Rue de la Paix. 

Father beckoned me to his side. He and Mother were stand- 
ing with a very tall, very thin man. His eyes glittered. His 
linen suit was so white that he looked like a piece of iceberg. 
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“Child,” Father said, “you must meet Mr. Bingham. You 
have heard me speak of the Binghams; the great missionaries 
in the Pacific Islands.” I remembered. ‘The Binghams and 
Coans, he said, got the natives to wear holokus, instead of 
nothing. “Mother Hubbard dresses,’ Mother said, explaining 
holokus for me. 

“Mr. Bingham’s own father first sailed out to Hawaii from 
Boston in 1820,” Father added for my information; he put his 
arm around my shoulders, giving them a little random shake. 
He said to Mr. Bingham candidly, “This is our youngest. She 
isn’t our own. We adopted her.” 

I was used to hearing that. Evidently, if people were fifty, 
and there was a young child around the house, it had to be 
explained. Father and Mother were over fifty, though for all 
the difference it makes to a young child people who are fifty 
may as well be a hundred. 

Mr. Bingham stared down at me from a great height. 

“Oh?” he said, examining me carefully. 

A bluejay flew screeching over the hedge. With those eyes 
of his boring into me I felt like dropping the cookie plate and 
flying over the hedge too. 

“How do you do, Mr. Bingham,” I said, polite as all get 
out. “Will you have a cookie?” 

Mr. Bingham made his haughty face important and aloof. 
Putting out his hand, he gave my head an absent pat. “How 
do you do, little girl,’ he said in a voice thin as a reed. “It is 
gratifying that you have found a fine Christian home.” 

“We gave her the first name Ruth,” Father informed him. 
My insides felt like butterflies must have felt when my brother 
stuck them on pins for his collection. “From the Old Testa- 
ment, Ruth means friend. She is a friendly little thing. She 
prefers her middle name, Janet. We always call her Ruth.” 
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Mr. Bingham was looking around at the people and did not 
notice the cookie plate, so I shoved it at him. 

He considered it with a hungry look. “Your cookies do look 
—ah—toothsome.” He sighed. “But you see I’m afraid I’m 
rather subject to dyspepsia. So I think I must decline. ‘Thank 
you just the same.” 

An idea struck him. “T’ll tell you—why don’t you just eat 
my share?” 

I felt very tired of Mr. Bingham. I could have all the cookies 
I wanted, and didn’t need to be given his share. But you had 
to be polite. ““Thank—” But my father interrupted. Satisfied 
with my behavior, he changed the subject. 

“When I suffer from dyspepsia,” he said graciously, “I find 
the soda mint helpful.” From his waistcoat pocket he fished 
the little bottle kept handy for emergency. “Perhaps you’d 
care for one now?” 

“Why thank you, I believe I will.’ Mr. Bingham gave a 
narrow smile. “I was—ummmmm—a little rash about the 
bottom crust of pie at supper last night.” 

Next he would probably want a glass of water. I waited 
while he put the tablet in his mouth. But before he got the 
idea of a drink Mother said to me, “I think probably Mr. 
Stebbins wants one of your cookies, dear.” 

Mr. Stebbins, who composed the music of many hymns we 
sang, was at the house quite a lot, and Mother knew I liked 
him. Once she bought me a color postcard of a painting by 
someone named Velasquez and we called it my picture of Mr. 
Stebbins, because the man in the painting looked like him. 

The corner of Mr. Stebbins’ eyes turned up, and he smiled a 
lot and had a little pointed beard and a kind of mustache like 
wisps of ground pine that had been bleached out. Sometimes 
he came to breakfast with us. He and I would pick a nastur- 
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tium, striped brown and yellow, and while we put it in his 
buttonhole he would talk about something he happened to 
think of, just as though I were anyone he happened to know. 
Nothing ever seemed to bother him. Also I thought it didn’t 
interest him at all to hear about a child being adopted. He 
would tell me about writing music, and I would tell him that 
if the wind was from the south, when I was going to sleep, 
I heard them singing “I’ve found a friend,” in the Auditorium 
half a mile from our house. 

Several times he brought Miss Fanny Crosby to supper. She 
wrote a great many hymns, and he wrote the music for a lot 
of them. She was blind, but she and Mr. Stebbins acted as 
though she could see just like anyone. | 

Mr. Stebbins took four cookies. “Spoil my supper!” he 
whispered, chuckling at me as though we knew the secret, just 
how big a sinner he really was. I put the plate down on the 
grass and leaned against his side. | 

The guests were full of lemonade and tea and cookies and 
seemed a little tired of making conversation in the heat, so 
they were just standing around, smiling like china cats and 
waiting for someone to be the first to thank Father and Mother 
for a nice time and leave. ; 

‘The sun was a fire-colored ball, dropping slowly to the line 
of the hills. As it always did in the late afternoon, the wind 
came up just a little, sighing plaintively in the tops of the 
pines. 

Father walked out into the center of the lawn. 

He always liked the parties to end with a verse of a hymn 
and a benediction. Sometimes he did the benediction himself, 
making it a long business of speaking to the Lord about peo- 
ple ready to take ship back to darkest Africa or the China 
Inland Sea. If, however, so many people at once had begun to 
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bore and tire him, he would just hurry through the Mizpah 
one: “The Lord watch between thee and me, while we are 
absent one from another.” Everyone would take the hint and 
shake hands and tiptoe off down the hill. 

Now he held up his hand. “Shall we join together in singing 
one verse of ‘Have thine own way, Lord’?” It was one of Mr. 
Stebbins’ hymns, and Father nodded to him. “Won't you 
kindly lead us?’ he said. Mr. Stebbins gave the pitch in his 
nice voice and led off with his right hand. 

Across the river the foothills waited quietly; they looked 
like patient old animals standing knee-deep in pools of haze. 

““Mould me and make me, after Thy will. While I am 
waiting, yielding and still... .’’”” One of my cats strolled into 
view absently, followed about among people’s feet by a file of 
her foolishly capering kittens. 

The verse completed, Father said, “Friends, it has been a 
joy to my good wife and myself—’ his eye happened to move 
around to my brother and me, and he added ‘“‘—and our fam- 
ily—to welcome you here today. Some of you I last saw on 
your Own mission stations. As we separate now, will Mr. Deer- 
ing—shortly to return to his Yokohama post—pronounce the 
benediction?” 

Mr. Deering distributed a friendly smile and stepped for- 
ward. 

When he began the benediction, I stepped in the cookie 
plate from surprise. He was saying it in Japanese. 


That night there wasn’t any sit-down supper. Everyone was 
tired. ‘The heat, the crowd, the cookies, too much sugar in the 
lemonade—nobody had any appetite. ‘There never was any 
supper after a lawn party anyway. Carrie didn’t refuse to get 
it. She just prevented the subject from coming up. As soon as 
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the party dishes were washed and put away, she would make 
a loud noise shaking down the wood fire in the kitchen stove 
and turn the damper down low. Then she took off her apron, 
washed her face and went out and sat on the end of the long 
back doorstep. She leaned her elbows on her knees, one hand 
hanging idly over the other, and there she stayed, humming a 
little now and then, gazing into the evening as it came walking 
across the hills, making you think of a lady in a trailing gown 
of shadowy blue. 

Later on Father sat in the golden lozenge of lamplight by 
the big table in the sitting room, thinking over how the party 
had gone, occasionally making a remark to Mother, peeling 
an apple for himself. 

The apple was a habit. He always ate an apple in the eve- 
ning before going to bed. He grew almost everything on the 
place, including many fruits, but he took no interest whatever 
in raising apple trees. He preferred buying apples by the 
barrel; he did love to have a good Northern Spy or McIntosh 
to eat. 

There were a few poor, run-out trees on the land when 
Father bought it. Every year they would bear a little misshapen 
fruit, green and tired yellow. There was a tree of pig-apples. 
To me the sound of pig-apples was comical, but he treated the 
tree with polite disdain. When I teased to know if I could eat 
them when they ripened, he said vaguely, “I suppose you can 
try.” I got the impression that the Lord created all things for 
a purpose, but it was hard to see what He had in mind with 
pig-apples. 

Any minute now I would be told to go to bed. The idea 
always was to hang around as long as possible, until someone 
noticed. 

“That was very interesting,” Father mused. “Mr. Deering 
choosing to pronounce that particular benediction.” 
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Mother rocked quietly in a low chair in the shadows across 
the room. Her eyes, like brown velvet pansies, studied the 
folds in her handkerchief as she pleated it on her knee. She 
never felt obliged to toss the ball of conversation. Her hus- 
band was the important one. When he was ready, he would 
say what he cared to say, and she would listen. 

“I heard a native preacher, Kaukatza, pronounce that same 
benediction. ‘That was in Nikko more than ten years ago,” he 
said. Idly he tapped me on the cheek with a forefinger, adding, 
“Some years before you were born.’ With delicate care, he 
went on peeling his apple. 

“At the time I made a point of having Kaukatza write down 
the words for me. On that trip I saw many things which dis- 
turbed me. I thought, We shall have to Christianize all of 
Japan, or one day we shall have to fight them.” 

“Can you say the benediction in Japanese?” I said. Even in 
that house it would be something special if your father really 
could say words in Japanese. Besides, any minute now some- 
one was going to remember I was there and say, “Go to bed 
now, Ruth.” 

But Mother, who understood about things, would never 
make me go if Father was in the middle of saying something 
in Japanese. And it would use up a little time too if he forgot 
any of the words. 

He looked pleased to be asked. “Well, I daresay my pro- 
nunciation will not be very good. Mr. Deering knows the 
language familiarly. But—well, now, let me see—’ 

He mumbled a little, trying the sounds on his tongue. “Nega 
wa—” he said. “Ah yes, I believe I can recall it—” 

““Nega wakuwa Chichinanananu Kamino megumi Kimi Ya- 
suro itsuku shimi Kzyoki Mitamano skitashimi tsumeni warer- 
ato tomoni arah Koto mo. Amen.’ ” 

I giggled. ‘“The words are funny.” 
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He poked my cheek. “Not if you’re Japanese, Ducky.” 

Being a man who thought all the time about the Kingdom 
of Heaven, he didn’t exactly know how to make fun with a 
young child, or how to make a little joke easily at all, though 
every once in a while, when he was very contented, you could 
see him try. When he called me Ducky, I understood that he 
was trying to make a little fun with me. 

Mother said quietly, “Past your bedtime, Ruth. Say good- 
night now, dear.” 

‘What do the funny words say in our language?” I asked. 

‘What do they say? Well, let me see. As I remember, the 
translation is ‘I pray that the blessing of God who is our 
Father, the love of Jesus Christ our Lord, and the love of the 
pure Holy Spirit, may be with us forever.’ ”’ 

POR 

“Ruth?” said Mother distinctly. 

With skill, Father had got the apple skin off all in one 
paper-thin piece. He laid it on the plate in a little curled-up 
pile. He remarked kindly, “You behaved very nicely this aft- 
ernoon. A number of our friends spoke of it. People are inter- 
ested when they see a little girl in our home.” My next brother, 
ten years older, was no special curiosity, not being adopted. 
Father cut a slice of apple which he held out to me on the 
point of his penknife. 

“Take it along to bed with you,” said Mother. 

‘The time always came when you couldn’t say anything to 
delay matters any more. 

Father sliced off one more sliver of apple for me. “Run 
along to bed now.” 

Politely I kissed my parents goodnight and dawdled away 
up the stairs. 

“Wash your hands, dear,’ Mother called after me softly. 
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I could catch the familiar wail of an evening freight across 
the river; a dark caterpillar with Cyclops’ golden eye, moving 
up the valley to the Canadian border. 

I smelt the perfume of roses, enormous roses, sifting in at 
the open small-paned windows. 

To a child’s heart all the flowers are enormous. 
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NCONSCIOUSLY putting two and two together, a child 
es in Northfield easily noticed that the people who flocked 
here in summer spent all their time studying the Bible, sing- 
ing hymns, talking about the Kingdom of Heaven and con- 
verting the heathen, and being led in prayer by big, awesome 
men—at least they looked big and awesome—who were apt 
to bound up out of chairs on the platform or under the trees, 
throw back their heads, shut their eyes and thunder out at 
God with praise and requests. One year an important man, a 
theologian from Glasgow, prayed from the Auditorium plat- 
form with his eyes wide open. It caused something of a flurry. 

People were always coming to our house who were seeing 
Northfield for the first time. Father would make a point of 
describing for them how Mr. Moody changed his birthplace 
from a sleepy little village—no different from a hundred towns 
scattered through the New England hills—into a beehive of 
evangelism. 

It was a story he warmed to. You hung around to listen 
because he could always make it sound interesting, even when 
you’d heard it over and over, and also didn’t understand 
words like aegis, and exegesis, and ecumenical and atonement 
which he would throw in like raisins in a cake, making them 
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sound like the point of the whole thing. The way we talked 
about God, revelation, the Resurrection, rational grounds of 
Theism and things like that—which were the business North- 
field was in—was integrated as naturally as drinking water 
in the flow of our everyday living. If it came in Father’s mind 
to talk at the breakfast table about Professor Josiah Royce | 
and the last chapter of his book, The Spirit of Modern Philos- 
ophy, it was taken for granted that I would pay attention. It 
was no use for me to be in such inspiring surroundings unless”. 
I listened; and because what he said was over my head didn’t 
seem to my father any reason why I shouldn’t. If you had the 
proper attitude, you did the best you could to take things in 
and were grateful for the privilege. 

So I took in through my pores a gradual sense of how North- 
field came to be what it was; when I learned the facts for 
myself in time, they just seemed something I had always 
known. 


As a boy growing into manhood, Dwight L. Moody was 
interested in making money. He didn’t believe Northfield was 
where he would do it. His father was dead. He was eighteen 
years old. At first he tried to find moneymaking work by him- 
self but had a bad and discouraging time. 

In Boston two of his uncles owned a shoe store. They gave 
him a job selling shoes but told him it wouldn’t be easy and 
he needn’t expect any special favors because he was related 
to them. 

As he was leaving home, his Uncle Isaiah, like a second 
father in a way, reminded him that a good way for a young 
man to protect himself against the wicked city was to find 
a church to connect with and join a Sunday school class. 
Dwight wasn’t converted but he was used to going to church. 
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In Boston he found Mt. Vernon Congregational handy, just 
a few minutes’ walk out Beacon Street from Court Street and 
the store. In those days everybody referred to Mt. Vernon as 
the revival church. 

His Sunday school teacher’s name was Edward C. Kimball. 
One day Mr. Kimball dropped in at the Holton store to see 
how the newcomer to the city was getting on and, if occasion 
offered, speak to him about the Christian life. 

He found him in the rear, wrapping shoes. Standing at ease 
there by the table, he made what he had to say on the subject 
simple and interesting, adding thoughtfully that there never 
is any time like the present for pledging one’s life to Christ. 
It sounded logical and the young man decided on the spot. 

An offer of a better job came from Chicago and Dwight 
Moody went there. 

Having pledged his own life to Christ, it began to seem 
important to him to help others to do the same. He observed 
a tide of idle, restless boys and wild young men washing aim- 
lessly through the city’s highways and byways. Something has 
to be done about this, he told himself. 

He went to a downtown church and reserved four pews. 
Then he went about inviting the rudderless young men to 
come to service. The first ones did so somewhat sheepishly, 
but out of curiosity others followed, even with secret interest. 
Dwight Moody began building a Sunday school class of his own. 

His job went well too. He wrote jubilantly to a friend, 
“Here is the place to make money! I can lend money too, for 
2%, a month, and get good security for it. I even lent $100, 
at 15%! But also I’ve enjoyed more religion here than ever 
in my life!” 

Within three years of settling in Chicago, he discovered 
that God seemed to have so much work piled up for him that 
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there was no longer any time to spare to sell shoes. So he 
wound up his job and set off about his new business with the 
Lord. 

In “an embarrassing but delightful collision of eyes,’ Dwight 
Moody met a Miss Emma Revell, at Sunday school. She was 
thirteen years old. When she was fifteen, Moody’s Chicago 
Mission was thriving, and Miss Revell went over and took a 
class there. 

Even Abraham Lincoln heard about the impression Moody 
was making. After cautiously extracting a promise that he 
would not be asked to make a speech, Mr. Lincoln went around 
to North Market Street Church to drop in on the Moody 
Sunday school class. 

The thought crossed Mr. Moody’s mind that it would be 
an uncommonly fine thing for the boys to hear a few words 
from the man who had debated slavery with Stephen A. 
Douglas. He didn’t break his promise to Mr. Lincoln— ex- 
actly. He did just happen to remark out loud to the four walls, 
“If Mr. Lincoln should have anything he felt moved to say, 
I’m sure we would all be very attentive.’ Like many others, 
Mr. Lincoln found out for himself that Mr. Moody was a hard 
man to resist. 

Some time later, at an evening Mission service, Mr. Moody 
threw in the remark cheerfully, “I’ve just become engaged, so 
don’t count on me any more to see the girls home.’’ He and 
Miss Emma Revell were married in 1862. 

When Civil War rent the country, Mr. Moody was asked to 
direct the Christian Commission program, working with the 
troops at Camp Douglass, which occupied open ground just 
north of the buildings of the old Chicago University. 

Father would tell this part with an extra little something be- 
cause he himself came in contact with Mr. Moody in those days. 
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When the North Market Street Sunday school class out- 
grew its quarters, a big church was put up, mainly to enlarge 
Mr. Moody’s activities. He was never ordained, but he became 
pastor of the Chicago Avenue Church, and also President of 
the YMCA. 

‘There was an international YMCA convention at Indian- 
apolis, and a young Pennsylvanian named Sankey, Ira D. 
Sankey, happened to go to it. As an enlisted soldier at a camp 
in Maryland, he had led group singing. Someone at the con- 
vention remembered this and said, “Sankey, the singing here 
is awful! See what you can do about it.” 

A prayer meeting was scheduled for one morning at seven 
o'clock. Word went round that Mr. Moody would be there to 
lead it. When he arrived, Sankey had the crowd singing. It 
sounded like a highly trained choir at work on “There is a 
fountain filled with blood, drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 

Mr. Moody buttonholed the song leader. “Where do you 
come from, young man? What do you do for a living?” 

Well, he came originally from Newcastle, Pennsylvania. 
Now he had a job, working for the Government. 

“That’s all very well, but you'll have to give it up,” Mr 
Moody said positively. “I’ve been looking for eight years for 
you. You’re coming to Chicago to help with my work.” 

It took Sankey’s breath away. 

“Here,” Mr. Moody said conn g EY “here’s a side room; 
come along, we'll pray about it.’ 

They prayed at length. Young Sankey still didn’t seem to 
get any message about quitting a good job with the Govern- 
ment for the unfamiliar one of evangelizing. 

A few months later things changed a little anyway. He went 
to Chicago to take a new job. It was a sort of coincidence that, 
like Moody, he began selling shoes. 
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One night, happening to stroll along a certain street, he 
noticed a man busying himself with a big packing case put 
outside a store as rubbish to be carted off. After dragging it 
to a position under a street light, he climbed on top of it 
nimbly, beckoning passers-by to move in closer. He announced 
crisply, “Now then, we'll begin by singing an old hymn— 
here, I’ll give you the words of the first verse—” 


Am I a soldier of the cross, 

A foll’wer of the Lamb? 

And shall I fear to own His cause, 
Or blush to speak His name? 


Ira Sankey moved in closer. He saw that the stocky man on 
the packing box was D. L. Moody. 

Suddenly Moody’s keen eye picked him out of the crowd. 

“You there, Sankey! You’re just in time. Come up here. 
First, get ‘em singing for me—take ‘Shall we gather at the 
river—only we’re going to gather at the Opera House to 
continue this meeting. You start things off, then we'll lead 
‘em down the street to the Opera House.” 

Just here Father always put in his opinion that that was the 
moment when the Moody & Sankey evangelistic team was 
made up, even if the two men didn’t realize it till later. 
“They had a system,’ he would say. “Mr. Moody said to 
Sankey ‘You sing; I’ll talk.’”’ In their lifetime about thirty 
million souls listened to Mr. Moody talk and Mr. Sankey sing. 

Mr. Moody plunged right back into his campaign to get 
Ira Sankey to join forces to save souls. Sankey held out six 
months longer. But then it happened that Mr. Moody insisted 
on their spending a week together. After that Sankey gave in. 

Smiling thoughtfully, Father would tell people that he 
guessed Mr. Sankey knew he might as well. Father didn’t 
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agree with Mr. Moody in all things, but he said that when 
Mr. Moody made up his mind that a thing was to be a certain 
way, it usually turned out that way. Mr. Moody guaranteed 
Mr. Sankey twelve hundred dollars a year. 

One October night Moody & Sankey were holding an evan- 
gelistic service in Farwell Hall which was disturbed by a 
huge clamor of fire engines. Mr. Moody wouldn’t break off the 
meeting, but the instant he put Amen to the benediction he 
and Sankey set off at a gallop for the fire. For one thing the 
engines had gone in the direction of Mr. Moody’s home. 

‘They found Mrs. Moody struggling to get a portrait of her 
husband down from the wall. If the house must go, that was 
the thing she wanted to save. “Now, Mother,” he said kindly, 
“do you think it would look very well, saving a picture of 
me?” 

The fire roared up into what became the great Chicago 
Fire. Their total worldly possessions were burned up. “All I 
saved,” Mr. Moody declared calmly, “were my Bible, my 
family and my reputation.” 

Before joining up with Mr. Sankey, he had already made 
one trip to the British Isles. Mrs. Moody suffered from asthma, 
and the trip was to give her a sea voyage which he felt she 
needed. But he said he wanted too to find out how to under- 
stand his Bible better. And he went to Dublin for the Believers 
Meeting. 

Believers Meetings were an annual Dublin event. Modern 
Bible conventions had grown out of the revival in Ireland, in 
1860-61. Mildmay, Keswick, the other Bible Schools of the 
people, all were duplications of Believers Meetings. — 

Mr. Moody felt moved too to do some preaching while he 
was abroad. Some of the theologians were provoked, in the 
vanity, by the ebullience and zeal of this thirty-year-old 
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American. One of them crustily questioned his preaching ex- 
perience. Someone who had observed Mr. Moody in action 
said pointedly, “Well, Moody tells sinners God loves them.” 

In time the British Isles came to know him well. One Moody 
& Sankey campaign alone lasted more than two years. One 
year George C. Stebbins, who had commenced his musical 
career with Mr. Moody in Chicago, was with him in England 
as musical director. In time the most famous ministers and 
Bible scholars were glad to lend their influence when Mr. 
Moody did the talking and Mr. Sankey sang. 

In America again Mr. Moody felt tired out from long 
months of unbroken evangelistic touring, and thought he 
would go home to Northfield to visit his mother. He would 
rest a while, to renew himself in the quiet surroundings of 
his boyhood, and prepare himself for the winter’s work. 

“He did not know then,” Father would say, “that the North- 
field schools would result from that visit, and an American 
adaptation of Believers Meetings too.” 

The Moody birthplace occupies a tranquil corner at the 
top of Post Office Hill. To south, west and north there is a 
nerve-stretching view of rolling river valley, and the sentinel 
Green Mountains. 

At that time the Widow Moody’s unfenced land siitien 
a farm whose main boundary ran along the Great Meadow 
beside the river. Mrs. Moody’s neighbor, rumored not to be 
much of a farmer anyhow, spent a good deal of his time 
grumbling that consarn’d Moody hens were forever scratch- 
ing up all the good of his land. 

For some reason, this part of the Northfield narrative ap- 
pealed to Father’s imagination. He would sketch in the farmer, 
and the hens and Mr. Moody, like little pen-and-ink drawings 
on the back of an old envelope. 
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It seemed to Mr. Moody that his mother, getting on in 
years, shouldn’t be pestered about the foolish habits of a few 
hens which, after all, were not elephants. He went to see the 
man, fixing in his mind on the way a clear impression of the 
farm. At best it seemed to be rather a frowsy affair. He seemed 
to have heard that it had sold for twenty dollars an acre. Mr. 
Moody’s appraising eye told him that seemed a little high, 
from the look of things. 

On the other hand, if one put a hand to it, it could be made 
into a homestead, pleasant and productive. The D. L. Moodys 
and their two children hadn’t had a comfortable home of 
their own since being burned out at Chicago.... 

After passing the time of day with the farmer, ignoring 
the sins of his mother’s hens, Mr. Moody said, “Ever think 
of selling, did you?” 

Noncommittally the farmer studied the distant hills. 

“Might,” he said. 

“Would you take—let’s see, dwelling, farm, out-buildings, 
and twelve acres, isn’t it?7-—would you take thirty-five hundred 
dollars for it as it stands?” 

“Yes I would,” said the farmer frankly, withdrawing his 
gaze from the hills and looking Mr. Moody straight in the 
eye. Why would you want to give a man time to think better 
of a good offer? 

“Done,” said Mr. Moody simply. “I'll have papers drawn 
up.” And so he obtained a home of his own, adjoining his 
birthplace. He altered it to suit the needs of his growing 
family. 

At first, in the surprising way that very quiet people will 
sometimes feel at home in surroundings full of sound and 
fury, Mrs. Moody, a very quiet woman, missed the clatter and 
bang of Chicago. But gradually the tranquillity of a corner 
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of New England had its way with her. And Northfield was 
the Moodys’ home till the end of their lives. 

Mr. Moody began thinking how he could put this family 
home to the Lord’s larger use. His thoughts went back to 
Dublin and the Believers Meetings. And he remembered some- 
thing said to him in England by the Australian, Henry 
Varley. ““IThe world has yet to see what God will do with a 
man wholly consecrated to him,” Mr. Varley had said. ‘The 
thought kept tugging at Mr. Moody’s mind. 

Another thing that summer helped to shape the Moody 
Northfield. 

One day he and his brother George drove out to look over 
some woodlots on the mountain back of the town. On a steep, 
rocky road they came on a cabin where a woman and two 
young girls were braiding straw hats on the doorstep, while 
a paralyzed father watched dully from his chair in the door- 
way. 

Mr. Moody called out good day and drove along. But he 
couldn’t get the little picture out of his mind. Girls and boys 
deserved the kind of schooling which would help them to 
make useful, more substantial lives. 

At this point in the story Father would explain, ‘“When- 
ever Mr. Moody found doors that needed opening, he went 
right to work praying about them. He would pray, ‘Lord, 
just now I need twenty thousand dollars for work in ‘Thy 
name. Send it to me in such a way that I will know it came 
Straight from Thee.’ After he saw that father and mother 
and the girls braiding hats in the sun by the cabin on the 
rocky mountainside, he went to work praying about how to 
help girls and boys, cut off for one reason or another from 
public schools, to get useful Christian education.” 

Mr. Moody had ideas about not making education too easy. 
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“I don’t believe in spending a hundred dollars on a ten-cent 
boy or girl,” he would tell people. But he would add that 
plenty of young people could be made worth a lot more than 
a hundred dollars by the spending of a few dimes in educating 
them. 

More and more, plans yeasted in his mind. He kept after 
his associates and friends to start praying about it too. “Pray 
hard!’’ he would urge them. “Something has to be done about 
these things.” It was his idea that it was better to get ten 
men praying about a thing than have one man doing the 
praying of ten. 

His genius for organization began to attract contributions. 
Father would tell about one contributor he knew of in par- 
ticular, a New Haven man who happened to mention his will 
to Mr. Moody, and not knowing exactly how to leave his 
money. 

“My friend,” said Mr. Moody, “what do you want to leave 
it for? ‘Try the joy of being your own executor, while you’re 
still around to see what the money will do for the Kingdom 
of God.” He told the man the story of the girls and their 
parents on the mountain; and about his idea for purposeful 
girls and boys from Christian homes of limited means, who 
would be willing, in exchange for education, to put in their 
share of labor, and help reduce running expenses of a school. 

The man got the point. His twenty-five thousand dollars 
opened Mr. Moody’s school for boys, across the river at Mt. 
Hermon. : 

Father would add, smiling thoughtfully, “Doubtless. some 
would say, ‘What a coincidence, that Mr. Moody met that 
man just when he did!’ But in the Lord’s work there aren’t 
any coincidences.” | 

Actually Northfield Seminary for Girls opened first, the 
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year before Mt. Hermon. A lot of trouble was taken to get a 
silver trowel for Mr. Moody to use in laying the cornerstone 
of the first building. But he went up to the attic of his birth- 
place, where some small tools were put away that had be- 
longed to his father; the trowel he used to lay the cornerstone 
had been used a great many years by his father. 

The first building was within sight of the Moody home. 
The girls did all but the heaviest maintenance work;. being 
daughters of farmers, small-town ministers and missionaries, 
homemaking chores were neither new nor a hardship to them. 

Starting the schools was one of the happiest things Mr. 
Moody ever did. It translated into action an idea he had; 
“You mustn’t turn over the Lord’s children to the Lord’s 
enemies.” 

The Northfield Conferences, which rounded out the pat- 
tern, began almost simultaneously with the schools. At a meet- 
ing in Cleveland for special prayer there was a brief talk by a 
Dr. H. B. Hartzler, which Mr. Moody happened to hear. It 
tied together a number of things in his mind and he asked 
the speaker to journey to Northfield in the future for a similar 
meeting. 

When he got home again, he framed a call to send out, for 
a “convocation for Prayer,” for “the purpose of solemn self- 
consecration, for pleading God’s promises, and waiting upon 
Him for a fresh anointment of power from On High.” 

Three hundred people came, including a number from the 
British Isles. In the natural loveliness of its setting Northfield 
seemed to many of them much like the English Lake country. 

Mr. Moody saw those who came in response to the original 
call as typical of hundreds of believers he sensed were “seeking 
a fuller salvation, a higher knowledge of God’s work, a deeper 
draught of fullness of Spirit.” 
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His ideal for Northfield was a center of deepest spiritual 
teaching and life, where the ablest men in the various denom- 
inations would come to discourse on vital themes of Biblical 
teaching. Father would add, “Everything was made subject 
to Mr. Moody’s dictation and arrangement; for the good of all, 
according to his lights, through social, moral and spiritual 
prosperity.” | 

The success of the first Convocation affirmed his conviction 
that Northfield could be the capital in a revolving fund of 
evangelism. Using the seminary buildings in vacation time to 
house folks who came together to pray and study the Bible, 
one Christian undertaking would continuously feed another. 

Money to add buildings came in various ways. Nothing 
pleased Mr. Moody more than to drive visitors around the 
growing schools. He would point to a building and cry, “Now 
Sankey sang that building up!” explaining how the money for 
it had come out of hymnbook royalties. 

He named one cottage Betsy Moody for his mother. It was 
handy to the Auditorium, just a step across the road, and as 
time went by it was reserved for the special stars among the 
Conference theologians and expositors. They could remain 
quietly in their rooms, praying that their messages would be 
blessed, until the Auditorium audience commenced the final 
verse of the last hymn before the sermon. As the last phrase 
of the hymn died away, they slipped in by a side door and 
mounted the platform with well-timed effect. 

Because Mr. Moody planned the schools and Conferences 
with the efficiency which was a characteristic, they ran well 
from the first. He worked as an alchemist works, blending the 
purest qualities of all elements. He was a born planner. First 
he prayed about things, to get them on the right track. He 
would say that his life motto had become ‘My human best, 
filled with the Holy Spirit.” 
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Many a man he wanted at Northfield had previous engage- 
ments but soon found out that there was little he could do but 
cancel other things and come to Northfield. Something like 
that was revealed to Dr. Campbell Morgan, the first time he 
ever saw Northfield. | 

The two men had met in England. On his way to give a 
Bible lecture in Chicago, Mr. Morgan (he was Doctor Morgan, 
but everyone called him Mister) thought he would just run up 
to Northfield for overnight to see what the place looked like. 
He arrived quietly during the evening, planning to get up 
early for a quick glance around and leave again on the six- 
o'clock train. 

But people didn’t get into Northfield without Mr. Moody 
hearing of it. At daybreak he was around to take Mr. Morgan 
for a drive. ‘Time fled before his eager description of plans for 
Northfield. Mr. Morgan grew panicky. He must catch his train. 
Finally he got in a word edgewise, to make Mr. Moody realize 
that much. 

“Not yet! Not yet!” cried Mr. Moody. “Don’t you worry, 
now—I'll see to everything.” Whipping up the horses, he sped 
to his secretary’s home, shouting up through the still morning 
air to a bedroom window, “Get up right away! Want you to 
get hold of the railroad people. I’m not through with this man 
yet. Tell them they’ll have to hold the train for him. Get busy! 
Make all arrangements!” 

Father laughed gently. “When Mr. Moody said things had 
to be, ten times out of ten they were. Satisfied, he resumed his 
drive with Morgan, dismissing from his mind the detail of a 
train connection.” 

Contrary to Mr. Morgan’s gloomy expectations on the ride 
down from Northfield on a later train, he made his connec- 
tion. Under instructions from Dwight L. Moody, the railroad 
people did not care to do anything but hold the Chicago train 
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twenty-five minutes at Philadelphia for some rs named 
Campbell Morgan. 

Not all the townspeople by any means liked Mr. Moody’s 
headlong ways. The blacksmith, Mr. Wilbur, confided to a 
newcomer, Dr. Nathan Wood, that he might find Mr. Moody 
“bossy.” He added a word of advice. “Don’t get him down on 
you. If you do, like as not he’ll run you out.” 

“Like to see him do it,” said Dr. Wood cheerfully. ‘The 
upshot was that he and Mr. Moody became great good friends. 

Father liked recounting the little anecdotes he knew which 
marked the way by which Mr. Moody made the river lands 
and wooded hillsides of Northfield a peaceful, arterial back- 
ground for the schools and Conferences. Yet, he would explain 
carefully to visitors, the little incidents were only the tiniest 
of human parts to one of God’s large plans. 

He liked it when he thought he had helped people to under- 
stand something of how Northfield came to be what it was. 
Like as not he would decide to wind up the story with a verse 
from the book of St. Luke. 

“Tt is like a grain of mustard-seed, which a man took, and 
cast into his garden,’” he would quote. He would gaze 
thoughtfully at the prune-colored mountains, and you could 
tell. too from his expression that it was all quite personal to 
him. But for Mr. Moody he might never have found the acres 
he loved. “ ‘And it grew, and waxed a great tree,’” he would 
conclude. 
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ATHER was in London, and he happened to see Mr. 
Moody several times. Mr. Moody was tired out from a 
killing revival tour with Mr. Sankey and he talked wistfully 
about getting back to his birthplace at Northfield to rest. 
Sailing home from Liverpool on the Teutonic, Father sat 
for hours every day, thinking about D. L. Moody and North- 
field and about his own life too. He had four sons and daugh- 
ters, and yet he had never owned a home in his own right. 
Why not find a bit of land at Northfield and build on it? His 
children could help during their college vacations to work out 
the possibilities of a comfortable summer home, and “profit 
from the saintly associations and high-minded table talk which 
the nearness of Mr. Moody’s Conferences will afford.” 
Before the ship docked at New York, his mind was made up. 


In some families, when land is going to be bought for a 
place in the country, the wife goes along with her husband to 
inspect it; when they have seen it, he buys what she decided 
he should. 

It wasn’t that way with our land. As in all things, Father 
decided. Mother knew that naturally his judgment was best. 
She didn’t even see the land till after it was paid for. 

He set out on an unseasonably hot spring day in 1892. He 
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could tell about it in a way that made it an adventure. His 
great size and lofty manner and talk so often made him awe- 
some to a child that hearing him tell how he got our place 
was reassuring. 

“I felt,” he always explained, “that if I bought land I would 
want a good spring of pure water, a view and if possible a 
singing brook. The kind of view I fancied would probably be 
in wilderness when I found it, overgrown. The source of the 
spring would be somewhere on a mountain. I didn’t know 
how far I would have to go to find what I had in mind.” 

He could tell the story so that you saw everything he did. 

“At Boston I took the train on the old Fitchburg Division,” 
he would remember. “Mother put some sandwiches up for me 
in a shoebox; I recall that they were roast beef and chicken. 
Whenever I thought of them, I felt hungry, and ate them all 
before I reached Ayer Junction, which is not even halfway to 
Northfield. 

“At Fitchburg I bought a little sack of hot-buttered popcorn 
through the window from the candy butcher; he was wearing 
a white duck coat and a brakeman’s cap which was too large 
for him. ‘The popcorn was very tasty, but it gave me a terrible 
thirst, and the drinking water in the tank at the end of the 
car had given out. . 

“It was so hot and dusty that I rode all the way to Millers 
Falls—where I had to change trains—in my shirtsleeves. I 
couldn’t seem to get my mind on anything but a drink of cold 
water. I could only seem to remember the verse in the Bible 
where the Lord says to Moses: 


Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock 
in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there 
shall come water out of it, that the people may drink. 

And Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 
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“At Millers Falls the station agent’s little boy came around 
the corner bringing his father a pail of fresh water; they were 
obliging enough to give me a drink.” 

The “noon train” came in at the town’s dinnertime, and 
nobody met it unless they were obliged to. That day, when the 
dinky engine and two or three flimsy wooden cars rattled 
around the curve by the village cemetery, huffing to a stop 
before the little gray frame depot, only the freight agent was 
there, and a lanky farmer come to claim a crate of white 
Wyandotte pullets. ““The agent looked me over with eyes like 
a lynx,” Father would say, smiling slightly. “I complimented 
the farmer on the quality of the pullets.” 

Taking off his vest, tucking a big handkerchief of heavy 
ivory silk deeper inside his wilted collar, he trudged off up the 
long, tree-lined hill, looking for the livery stable. “I had a 
small satchel with me, for a spare shirt, brush and comb and 
toothbrush, a nightshirt and my Testament. 

“It was interesting to find myself in Mr. Moody’s home 
town, at last looking for land to buy.” 

On the main street a sign swung from an iron bracket ten 
feet up the trunk of a lordly elm, F. w. CALDER, LIVERY & BAITING. 
When Mr. Calder finished his dinner, he came out and looked 
Father over carefully. He knew what the liveryman was think- 
ing, and remarked, “In London I heard Mr. Moody talk about 
his birthplace. I am thinking of finding a bit of land here- 
abouts, to build a vacation home for my family.” You could 
see Mr. Calder thinking that Father looked enough like a 
minister, and there was nothing unusual about a minister in 
Northfield; still, no call to rush into anything with a stranger. 
“Ayuh,” Mr. Calder said, yet without really saying anything 
at all. When houses were built it brought in taxes. A stranger 
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might have the money to buy land and build. Or he might 
not. Either way, no call to gabble. 

“Whew!” said Father, “it’s hot. I’d thank you kindly for a 
cold drink of water.” 

Mr. Calder disappeared, bringing back a bright galvanized 
pail with a beading of icy coldness, and a new tin dipper. 

Father was a natural-born judge of drinking water. “You 
have a good spring,” he said, rolling the water on his tongue. 

“Comes from back on War’ick Mountain. ‘Tastes real good 
on a hot day. Ayuh.” 

They struck a bargain for a horse and buggy. Three dollars 
till dark. “‘Cora’s a good hoss,”’ her owner remarked, “‘but she’s 
a simpleton. She'll go along nice as you please; all of a sudden 
she’ll take it in her head to shy, at her own consarn’d thoughts, 
I guess.” > | 

“I understand horses. You might just put a bucket in the 
buggy, so I can water her after a while.” 

First he drove to the general store to buy a hatchet. “I 
bought an Edam cheese, too, and some crackers and a bag of 
apples; Northern Spies, and Red Astrachans, I remember.” 

From the time I noticed anything he did, Father was always 
bringing home an Edam cheese. ‘They would come wrapped in 
tissue-thin silver foil; he would peel it off carefully with the 
point of a sharp knife, giving me the pieces to wrap around 
small treasures. 

“I turned up the hill from Main Street and stopped at the 
top of the hill in front of Mr. Moody’s birthplace. The river 
view was beautiful. It was inspiring to me, to be where Mr. 
Moody’s life began.” 

There was a sign, about a place called Ashuelot, and some 
others. I liked to hear him say Ashuelot. It had a beautiful 
sound; like Chillon, like Askelon, in the Bible. Ashuelot was 
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a sound, like poplar trees sighing in the wind. And the name 
of the road he took, Winchester, made a sound for me like 
scuffing through autumn leaves. 

“About half a mile beyond the settled part of town,” Father 
would explain, going on with the story, “I saw that up ahead 
there was a little brook flowing under a plank bridge over a 
dip in the road. Off to my right a mountain put its shoulder 
against the sky. It was all wilderness, right down to the edge 
of the road.” 

He could tell, off to the left perhaps a couple of miles, be- 
yond some meadowland, there must be the Connecticut River, 
a wide ribbon running along the valley parallel to railroad 
tracks. If you had a house high enough up on the mountain, 
you must be able to see the river somewhere. “I reined up the 
horse and sat, resting, looking about me, thinking it was very 
pleasant. The mountains across the river must be over in New 
York State. The Town Surveyor’s office ought to know who 
owned the mountain.” 

Across the bridge, a little distance up the road, a farmhouse 
was weathered to a pale, satiny gray. A man was pulling out 
of the yard a single buggy, turning toward town. He was a 
tall, thin man, and leaned over, resting his elbows on his knees, 
the lines loose in his bony hands. He had on overalls and a 
broad haying hat. When Father got to this point, he would 
look at me and say, “You always used to ask if the name of Mr. 
Harris’ strawberry roan was Pinky, and said if Mr. Harris still 
had her, she would go with your pink lawn dress.” 

Seeing a stranger, Mr. Harris reined in. “G’day,” he said. 
“Want any help? M’ name’s Harris.” 

“I explained my business,” Father would say; “that I was 
looking to buy land, but a spring came first; the mountain 
must be dotted with springs.” 
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‘“Ayuh,” said Mr. Harris, nodding agreement. Father did 
not ask for information, and so Mr. Harris gave none, except, 
“Well, m’ wife an’ I live up the ro’d there.” He clicked his 
tongue at the horse. ““Giddap, Stra’b’ry!”’ 

Father tied the horse to a pine tree; he’d only driven her at 
jog-trot, so he fetched a bucket of water from the brook. 
Loosening her checkrein, slipping the bit out of her mouth, 
he held the pail up high, to let her snuffle around in the water 
and get a pleasurable drink. While he waited his eye traveled 
over the rough, overgrown mountain. 

He slipped the bit back in her mouth, leaving the checkrein 
off. He folded his coat and put it on the back of the seat. “I 
thought I would eat something pretty soon. I sliced out a 
section of cheese and put it with a few crackers and one of 
each variety of apple in a paper bag, though it was somewhat 
awkward to carry. I took the hatchet and started into the ~ 
undergrowth. For some yards it was young and fairly skimpy. 
There wasn’t any path, but I got along.” 

He began to get tangled up and chopped his way. “It didn’t 
look as though anyone owned the land, or at least cared about 
it; but I took care not to injure any good growth.” 

It was hot, rough work; a branch of thorn apple flew in his 
face and scratched his cheek so that it bled a little. Wasps 
buzzed around his head and once he fell over a stone hidden 
by a clump of fern. He came to a small rounded boulder, old 
as old; it had a doily of gray moss on top, and he sat down 
to rest. 

Sunlight slanted through the trees. He got out the cheese 
and crackers, peeled off the foil, and fixed a Northern Spy in 
quarters. 

“Come to find out the crackers were soda biscuits, very dry; 
I thought I would eat them when I found some water. Besides, 
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I could begin to notice the contour of the ground; I got inter- 
ested in thinking how a private road could be cut, and how 
far you would carry it to reach the right place for a house.” 

Then a chipmunk came tearing around a tree trunk. “It 
was very surprised to see me; it flung a big shower of language | 
at me and dashed out of sight again. Then a gray squirrel 
with a fine tail came to examine me. I offered him the core of 
my apple, but he didn’t quite trust me and wouldn’t come 
close. When I went on, I left it on the stone for him.” 

At a lift of ground he noticed several birches. ‘““They leaned 
gently toward the sound of a brook. One of them—the most 
beautiful white birch I had ever seen—stood a little by itself. 
I looked at it for several minutes. It seemed to stand out, like a 
special person in a crowd. I couldn’t get it out of my mind.” 

Going ahead, he came close to the rim of the brook. Along 
its spongy margin, looking for stones to cross on, he noticed a 
big spread of mountain laurel, full of tight pink buds. 

“I crossed over on stones that had enough roughness to 
make a purchase for my boots. I was beginning to think of this 
land as mine. I could measure with my eye, where to bridge 
the brook so a road would make a graceful approach to the 
first sharp rise of mountainside.” 

He stopped again, to rest and get his bearings. ‘A bluejay 
came whirring and wheeling through the trees, circling over 
my head, crying down at me crossly. I caught a strong whiff of 
wintergreen and noticed that I was standing in a patch of it. 
Pretty soon my ear caught a sound, such as you can make by 
snapping your fingernail against a goblet of fine crystal. I 
held my breath, trying to gauge where it came from. It seemed 
to be near another big clump of laurel, which grew like a 
fan of peacock feathers. 
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“A rope of ground pine caught my foot. I grabbed at a 
witch-hazel bush to steady myself and felt a sponginess under- 
foot. I parted the brush— 

‘Where the ground flattened there was a little waterhole. 
Just back of it there was a clump of rock that made me think 
of a very fine carving of mutton jade which I saw in the house 
of a prince in Peking. The sound I heard was a trickle of 
water, chiming out of the clump of rock. 

“I got up close, put my hand under the trickle. It was icy 
to my palm. When I drank, it was the purest water I had ever 
tasted. Having the water to wash them down, I ate a few of 
my biscuits.”’ 

Whenever he told the story, that point in it was always 
special to us. A good deal in the life of the family turned on 
the moment when he found out where the sound came from. 
After the house was built, guests were always taken for a drink 
from the spring. And on ‘Thursdays the watermelon for Sunday 
dinner was put down into it. 

I liked hearing him tell about the rest of that day, about 
how the place I loved came to belong to him. 

“Near the laurel there was a stump. I was tired, the good 
kind of tired. I had a used envelope in my hip pocket and a 
stub of pencil. I sat on the stump to rest and made some little 
drawings; a bit of road, a rustic bridge, a big roof with broad 
eaves for a house. The chime of the spring was pleasant. The 
sun was beginning to sink. The woods were full of pale-green 
light, broken shadows of tall pines, the rustle of leaves.” 

So he would not lose himself in the shadowing woods, he 
went back the way he came in. He returned the horse to the 
liveryman and got overnight lodging at a boarding house in 
the town. 

In the morning he inquired about the land. A man loitering 
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in the tax assessor’s office volunteered the opinion that it 
wasn’t good for much, unless a body wanted to cut it over for 
a little firewood. 

Father offered the owner six hundred dollars for thirty 
acres. Shaking his head in bewilderment, the man took it. 

Taking it to the freight agent to send, Father wrote out a 
telegram to Mother. He would finish the story, saying, “I had 
an hour to wait for the train to Boston. I sat in the station. It 
was a sleepy, hot morning with a droning sound of bees in 
the air. I got out my Testament. It just happened that the 
place I opened to was the thirteenth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew. 

““And he spake many things unto them in parables, saying 
Behold, a sower went forth to sow... .’”’ 


Bee 


PICT ERG Ss 


T SEEMED to a child that we lived only at Northfield; that 

in Boston in winter we hibernated, like bears. 

When we were at Northfield, Father was there, his baggage 
put away in the attic. Days when it rained too hard to be out- 
doors, I sometimes went up there and amused myself by look 
ing at labels on his trunks and valises. 

It was pleasant there, and very still. Heat gathered under 
the eaves, and the attic smelled like spruce gum, and piles of 
new lumber baking in hot sunshine. All through one afternoon 
I watched a spider spin a web. Busily he wavered back and 
forth, balancing like a trapeze performer in my circus picture 
book. By dusk he had slanted several sticky strands across a 
corner of Burman State Railway, and Kobe Maru, also brush- 
ing Hotel de France, St. Petersburg. 

We must have had some sort of regular life in winter, but 
to me it was like bits and pieces which fall out when the 
kaleidoscope is broken. 

I remember a Sunday school. Mrs. Dudley was the teacher; 
she looked like Queen Victoria, only jolly. She made a sort of 
hearty jingle out of a Bible verse when it was time to drop 
our pennies. 

“Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, so let 
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him give,” she would cry gaily. “Not grudgingly or of neces- 
sity, for God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

There was an iron eagle on her table. She put her forefinger 
on a tab in its side and its beak would open with a grinding, 
rusty noise and swallow your penny, snap! like that. Why © 
would God expect a cheerful giver when your fingers got 
nipped before you could even give to Him? 

I remember that once, when Father didn’t go out of the 
country in the winter but only on long trips around the United 
States, a new girl was hired while he was away for a month. 
Her wages were six dollars a week. Mother said she was a good 
worker but seemed somehow a poor, daft creature, whom we’d 
just have to take as she was. 

Her name was Mary. She was interesting to me because 
nothing much went on at home in winter, and she carried on 
a running conversation with herself in a monotonous mumble, 
from morning till night. She gestured all the time and made 
peculiar, punctuating sounds. My ears stretched till they 
ached, trying to catch some sense in what she talked about, 
but I never did. From time to time her eye would fall on me; 
she would look startled, as though I had dropped down out of 
the sky instead of living right there in the house; she would 
whisk her square, reddened hand along the top of my head 
in a sort of pat and say absently, “How’re you, dearie?’’ Al- 
though she acted in a strange way, I never was afraid of her, 
but I never quite understood her ways either. 

However, her stay with us reached a dramatic climax, and 
it was exciting for a long time to remember her. 

Father returned from his trip late in an afternoon. He was 
told that there was a new one in the kitchen, but he wanted a -~ 
nap, and so didn’t see her till he was sitting at the supper table. 
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She was only about five feet tall, and square-shaped and apt 
to be rather noisy. Heaving her hip against it, she crashed 
open the swinging door and clumped in, bringing a tureen of 
potato soup—the wonderful kind with slivers of silver onion 
and bacon in it and the faintest dusting of black pepper on 
top. 

Bearing the tureen aloft proudly, like a nurse in a fairy tale 
carrying a royal baby, her eye happened to fall on Father. 

She looked as though her eyes beheld a vision. 

She gave a sort of high squeal, set the tureen down on the 
corner of the table with a thump, took one step and flung her 
arms tight around his neck, shrieking, “Glory to God, what a 
beautiful, kind, fine man!” 

Rearing back as though a cobra had bitten him, almost 
tipping his chair over, Father yanked her arms loose. “What 
under the sun—” he roared. 

Mother was looking stupefied. Her mouth was wide open, 
her eyes were almost black with shock. Her hands began to 
tremble, but she found her tongue. “Mary,” she said distinctly, 
without raising her voice, ““wouldn’t you like to go up to your 
room and rest? It’ll be all right. We can wait on ourselves.” 

For a moment Mary stood there in an awkward position, 
staring uncertainly around the table. She looked like a person 
thinking they were in one room, and finding out they were in 
another. ‘Then she burst into a loud cry, threw her apron over 
her head and rushed out to the kitchen. 

“Why, that woman’s been imbibing strong drink! I smelled 
it!” Father whispered to us, as though he were afraid she 
would hear and come charging back. “Mother, dismiss the 
creature the first thing in the morning! The idea!” 

Mother gave a shaken little sigh. “She’s a good worker—I 
never thought—” 
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After supper, I thought she was putting off going to Mary’s 
room, really wanted not to go. She moved around the sitting 
room, doing little things nervously; straightening a framed 
picture, moving a china shepherdess on the mantelpiece, tak- 
ing a book out of a bookcase and without looking at it, putting © 
it back; smoothing the doily under Father’s reading lamp. 

Father looked at pages in his Hibbert Journal without see- 
ing the print; his knees were crossed and he kept jerking one 
foot, and making little snorting noises. Such a welcome had 
unnerved him. “Pay her wages for the week and give her two 
weeks’ money beside in lieu of notice,” he said peevishly to 
Mother. “Just be sure she goes.” 

Mother observed at random, “Her week isn’t up till Friday,” 
but she only said it, not intending to change anything about 
the pay. “I’m sure she’ll leave quietly,” she said sadly. 

When she came back she said, “She says you remind her of 
someone. I couldn’t make all of it out. Poor thing—’” She 
touched her lips with her handkerchief; her brown eyes 
glistened as though she had cried. 

“Humph!” snorted Father, feeling safer. ““What an experi- 
ence!” 

Mary was gone in the morning before breakfast. I would 
have liked to see her to say goodbye, but Mother said perhaps 
it was just as well. On the sink shelf she left a note, a few 
words printed in large clumsy letters on a brown paper bag. 
“Thank you for money, Missus Mabie. Very kind. God bless 
this family. Very sorry. Goodbye forever. Mary.” 

After breakfast Mother said to me, “I guess we’d better 
go and clean Mary’s room; this afternoon I will go to the 
agency for another girl.” 

But Mary had left everything in shining order, fresh sheets 
and a spread on the bed, fresh towels on the rods, everything 
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dusted, the window opened halfway to air out the room. “I 
hope she didn’t forget any of her possessions,” said Mother 
absently, lifting the corner of the bedspread and leaning over 
to glance underneath the bed. The toe of her shoe glanced 
off something, which rolled out along the carpet with a small 
clink. 

“Mary forgot a bottle,” I said, picking it up. But there was 
no cork, it was empty and had a smell I didn’t know. 

Mother gave a sigh. “I’ll take it, dear,” she said. She sort 
of held it out in front of her as she went ahead of me. “Dear 
me, what a trouble for a woman!” she murmured to herself. 

“Is Mary in trouble?” I said. I didn’t know much about 
trouble, and Mary was the biggest curiosity that had come near 
me in a long while. 

“You wouldn’t understand, dear,” Mother said sadly. “Just 
forget about it now. Why don’t you go out and play?” 

At dinner, because I just happened to remember it, I said, 
“Did you throw the bottle away?” 

Mother and Father looked at each other. “Yes, dear,” she 
replied calmly, ‘‘the ashman took it.’’ She said to Father, in 
that way they had of talking, when it was something not for 
me, as though somehow I wouldn’t hear, “I explained to the 
ashman, about a whiskey bottle from our house. He was very 
nice about it; said just leave it to him; that it happens all the 
time.” 

“Horrible!” Father remarked. “My, this chicken with dump- 
lings is good.” 


I remember a man, who came to take away the quarantine 
when I got through with scarlet fever. It was April and 
Johnny-jump-ups covered our lawn like a Persian rug thrown 
out to air in the sun. 


eek 


When the man came, I was waiting in the hall to leap 
outdoors. He had a nose like a parrot and looked along it at 
me, with his head on one side. He said, “Go kick up your 
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heels now,” as though I were some sort of calf. The interest- 
ing thing about him was that he had a bunch of pale-pink | 
carnations. He didn’t bring them into the house, like his 
umbrella and satchel, but laid them down on the lawn. When 
he came out, he picked up the flowers, and took them away 
with him. 

Once in the middle of the night I remember an earache. The 
windows of my room were covered with frost ferns. Mother 
ran in and bent over my bed, in a wrapper of violet wool with 
cream lace at the wrists. She said anxiously, “Try not to 
scream, dear; it will make your ear hurt worse. I will get 
something to help you.” Tears spilled on her cheeks and her 
lips trembled. 

She ran down to the kitchen. After a while she brought a 
hot baked potato upstairs. She broke it open and covered 
the hot mealiness with a fresh linen handkerchief. She said 
“You must try to be brave; this will do you good,” and laid 
the potato carefully against my ear. She said not to be afraid, 
she wouldn’t burn my face. I screeched but the heat was good. 
She kept trying to quiet me by singing. It was soft and sweet 
and tuneless, because she was crying a little. 


If we saw Father in winter at all, it was only for a minute, 
like someone who runs in the door saying, “I was just passing 
by.” You couldn’t seem to settle down to his presence be- 
cause he would be gone again right away; in winter he was like 
someone you hardly knew, and spoke to politely about nothing. 

His socks were hurriedly darned, maybe a loose button 
tightened on his overcoat. He kept mentioning an afternoon 
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train tomorrow, or fidgeted that he mustn’t forget to buy 
some more Mothersill’s. He trusted the Lord all right, he said, 
to rule the raging seas; if the waves arose, He would still 
them. In the meanwhile, though, the Lord expected Henry 
C. Mabie to be at work, not lying in his berth green with 
mal de mer, which was the way he preferred of saying sea- 
sickness. 

From October to May, Father was a letter now and then to 
Mother, from places called Swatow, Jerusalem, Allahabad. My 
brother would tear the stamps off thin foreign-stationery 
envelopes and stick them in his album. 

Mother read and reread her letters. For me time passed in 
winter like slow oxen moving along a winding road toward 
May and Northfield again. Northfield for me was a branch of 
feathery white lilac, straightening itself up after a thunder- © 
shower whooshed over it. It was a purple finch, pausing on 
a witch-hazel bush to scold the cat. It was a herd of wild 
cloud-horses, racing in the early morning along an apple- 
green sky, white manes and tails streaming in the wind. It was 
all sorts of people at the house; and watching Mother set 
bread in the evening; it was Mr. Evans, the grocery man, let- 
ting me drive his horse up the hill; it was Father making 
buffalo noises, washing his face in a tin basin at the back door; 
it was a lot of people in the distance, singing together, ““O God, 
our help in ages past,” and the night wind bringing the sound 
clear and sweet through starry stillness. 

When the last of the March winds hammered on the win- 
dows, Mother would murmur, looking up with a sort of shy 
gladness from one of her letters, “Your father speaks of getting © 
home in time for the arbutus at Northfield.” 

She got the spring seed catalogues from J. H. Farquahar 
& Co., and put them on the table by his chair in the upstairs 
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sitting room, and then you knew he would be coming any day 
now, because he always wanted to see the catalogues the first 
thing. He bought his plants and seeds from Mr. Farquahar who 
was a Baptist, a deacon in the church and gave generously 
to missions from the profits of his business. Father would 
hurry off to see him in person; Mr. Farquahar always had a 
special rose for him, or a new variety of strawberry plant. 

As the time drew nearer for him to arrive, Mother would 
sit at her desk and make out food lists too, to be included 
when he paid his annual spring call on Rhodes Brothers. He 
gave them his trade because they too were Baptists, and dea- 
cons in the church. He commented severely that the Rhodes 
Brothers ‘‘did not, like Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, and S. S. Pierce, 
sell strong drink, such as whiskies and rum, in pursuit of the 
almighty dollar.” 

It took several days of his time to inspect Rhodes Brothers’ 
stock thoroughly. But the senior partner attended to the order 
in person, and they made it a pleasant occasion to exchange 
news and views of the Lord’s work. Father would report on it 
to Mother at the supper table. 

The tins, barrels, boxes and jars—delicacies and items not 
to be purchased in Northfield—went up from Boston by 
freight, half a carload at a time. “I ordered everything you 
specified,” he assured her considerately. 

He enjoyed eating, and selected the food for the household 
carefully. He said his travels convinced him that many people 
have the idea that sawdust is a cooking material. At North- 
field he felt he could take time to think about meals which 
were agreeable. He indulged his own tastes and his authority 
too as head of the household. 

When there were missionaries on furlough as guests, he put 
himself out to give them good things to eat. Things didn’t 
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have to be fancy, but they had to be tasty. He said that mis- 
sionaries in places like Goalpara, Pegu, Karawazawa, Sendai, 
had often to live in the service of the Lord on limited, un- 
interesting and queer menus. Having visited them on their 
stations, he liked to return their hospitalities with a variety of 
appetizing dishes which might be something of a treat. 


At last it would be May and we could leave for Northfield. 

‘To me summer was May to October. 

Summer was something that floated along, like a rhodo- 
dendron petal on the surface of a pool. Summer was sun 
coming up like a gold coin, and going down like a red ball 
rolling slowly off the edge of a soft carpet. It was days when 
showers slanted across mountains like rows of silver pencils. 

Summer was many sounds whispering together in the dark 
green of woods, and it was a long drink of icy water on a hot 
day from a tin dipper at the spring. It was starting up a 
yellow-throated vireo suddenly from a nest in the meadow; it 
was covering your head with the sheet in the dark, to shut out 
the song of the whippoorwill, which made you want to cry. It 
was hills asleep under a coverlet of blue afternoon haze, and 
COWS being milked in his barn by Mr. Harris. It was a baby 
skunk playing with your kittens in the moonlight; it was crash- 
ing thunder, and lightning turning night to the brightness of 
noon. Summer was a long, golden happiness. : 

At Northfield summer was the Bible being read aloud after 
breakfast—“And it came to pass, when all the kings which 
were on this side Jordan” —and singing a hymn, “The Church’s 
one foundation,” and so many people in the world to remember 
at morning prayers that your knees got red and tired. 


The daily train from Boston—“Change for Northfield at 
Millers Falls!” the brakeman would shout—left Boston at 
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nine-thirty in the morning. We were never in danger of miss- 
ing it. We could hardly wait to see the house, the brook, the 
arbutus, the white birch, and we went to bed right after sup- 
per, to be up at daylight. 

On the train we hardly talked to each other. Father tucked 
a handkerchief inside his collar, parted the skirts of his frock 
coat so he wouldn’t wrinkle them, and read his mail and the 
paper. Mother sat quietly, her gloved hands folded in her lap, 
looking out the window and waiting for the time to come 
to get her house in running order. I wondered, if the engineer 
wanted to, could he make the train go faster? 

After a while Father would glance at the box of sandwiches 
and fruit on the seat beside Mother. She would smile indul- 
gently and pass him a sandwich. 

At Fitchburg the popcorn boy was ready. 

Father said, “I suppose you want some popcorn. Oh well, as 
long as I’m buying some for you, I’ll just have a sack too.” He 
would offer to share it with Mother, but she would say, ‘““Thank 
you, no; it makes me too thirsty.” 

When I finished mine, she gave me her collapsible sterling 
silver cup in the leather case, to get a drink from the sloshing 
tank at the end of the car. She knew I would sink then into 
a well-fed revery, planning contentedly what I would do first, 
when we got to the place. 


First, my friend Mr. Harris. I ran as fast as possible, down 
the long meadow thick with daisies, and across the road to the 
Harrises’ farmhouse. 

Mother always sent a letter on ahead to Mrs. Harris, who 
climbed the hill to the house to hang blankets out in the sun, 
open all the windows, dust, make beds, put a few bunches of 
flowers around, especially a big jar of mountain laurel in the 
corner of the porch by Father’s chair. If spring was late, it 
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would be a mass of tight rosy buds, and it would please Father 
to watch them, coming out day by day. 

Also Mrs. Harris would leave enough milk (5¢ a quart), 
cream (10¢ a quart), eggs (32¢ a dozen), butter, a loaf of graham 
bread and enough other necessaries to get us started, ready in 
the kitchen. At sundown, when Mother and Father took their 
first walk around the place, they would cross the road to the 
farmhouse and thank her for making everything so nice. 

Mr. Harris had kittens waiting for me. 

Mr. Harris really only smiled very occasionally, but he hada 
very kind look, and he was happy because he was just what he 
wanted to be—a farmer. He was tall, and had thin, rusty hair 
and very blue eyes and his face was like russet leather with lots 
of creases. 

Mrs. Harris would say, “Hello, little girl; he’s out t’ th’ 
barn.” She was an angular, pleasant woman, who screwed her 
hair into a knot on the back of her head and who wore gray 
gingham dresses which she dried on the grass after washing 
them. When he brought in the milk, she strained it through 
cheesecloth, making a big banging with scalded milkpails. 

Mr. Harris would be finishing up the chores in the cow- 
barn. It was whitewashed and very neat, and smelled of fresh 
hay and the sweet cleanness of beautiful cattle. A dark passage- 
way led from the woodshed behind the kitchen to the milking 
barn. I liked the passage; it smelled of woodchips and bits of 
old harness and clover and the Holsteins. And you had to be 
careful, walking through its gloom, not to step on the latest 
kittens. Mr. Harris liked kittens running loose. He said it was 
homey. He said the cows liked having them about too. 

Every year I hoped there would be a calico or a tortoise- 
shell kitten in the lot. I was allowed to have as many cats as I 
liked and usually there were a half dozen for me. Father had 
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brought me a tortoise-shell hairbrush from Japan. He ex- 
plained to me that the shell had been the house which a turtle 
lived in, and he added, “Sometimes you hear people speak of 
tortoise-shell cats too. ‘That is because their coats have patches 
of brown and yellow, somewhat like this shell.” 7 

For some reason my kittens from Mr. Harris always seemed 
to be yellow and white, buff, gray and white, tiger, or coal black. 

A smile would move the lines slowly around Mr. Harris’ 
leathery face while he piled the kittens in a basket for me. 
“Thought sure we’d have you a calico or a tortoise this year,” 
he would say affably. ‘Tell you what—you give me back the 
black an’ yaller, an’ maybe the gray when you go ’way in the 
fall; then we'll see—’ I didn’t care to hear about anything 
connected with leaving in the fall; besides, the kittens he had: 
for me were fine. “Well,” said Mr. Harris, “there you be. 
See you tomorrow evenin’.” 

When sunset upended its brushes of lemon and rose and 
violet over the distant river, it was my job to get a two-quart 
pail from the kitchen, go through the little tear in the hedge, 
down along the edge of the meadow to the Harrises’ for the 
milk. Usually some of the cats and kittens went with me. 
When the meadow hadn’t been hayed, you could keep track of 
where they were, by their tails, sticking up among the daisies. 
The meadow was edged with wild raspberry and blackberry 
bushes. A lark sang in an old apple tree. It was the most 
beautiful time of day. Except sunrise, and morning, and after- 
noon, and night. 


Father liked it, when we arrived, if some of the men who 
always helped him around the place just happened to be 
passing by and stopped to welcome him. He would have left 
his city face on the train. He would have on his Northfield 
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look; somehow like a boy with a piece of bread in his back 
pocket, with nothing to think of, the whole long day, but fish- 
ing and lying on a grassy bank, just looking up at the clouds in 
the blue, blue sky. 

He was glad to see Quinlan the mason again; and Lawson, 
whom you scarcely ever saw without his handsome black-and- 
white oxen; and maybe Father Bent, whom Father referred to 
as ‘‘an aged prophet of the region.” He had a drift of white 
hair, and larky green eyes and looked like Santa Claus on a 
vacation. Father said the stories he told were unlikely, but 
lively and interesting. 

Father Bent and I had an interest in common. We liked to 
sit on the porch steps, watching showers come across the hills, 
and tell what they made you think of. Sometimes they came 
with a rush, like hoydens turning cartwheels. Sometimes slowly 
like bent old monks, their robes pulled close against the misty 
rain. 

“I don’t just rec’lect, young lady, if I ever told you about the 
shower that followed me up from Springfield once. I was 
drivin’ my hoss an’ democrat. Shower wet the back o’ my 
buggy all the way—never wet me a mite. Real polite, you 
might say. Ayuh. A shower’s good comp’ny, nice an’ friendly, 
that is, if you want to look at it that way.” 

Gradually the threads of living at Northfield were pulled 
together into the pattern. The grocer, Mr. Evans, began com- 
ing every morning to get the order, which he delivered in the 
afternoon. Mr. Atwood the meatman began his regular trips 
up the hill. His white cart looked like pictures of prairie 
schooners, only smaller. Mr. Atwood was a rather surly little 
man, not very gracious about scraps of liver (5¢ a pound) for 
my cats and kittens. He never seemed like a man who had a 
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good time doing anything at all, and I was surprised when I 
overheard him inform my brother that he was the best pitcher 
the Northfield ‘Tigers ever had. 

‘Two days after we arrived the “girls” would come from the 
city, after having been able to clean house thoroughly because 
we were not underfoot. Sometimes they rebelled at the last 
minute, about going off to the wilderness where they would 
not know anyone to be sociable with. If Father liked them, he 
would offer them one dollar more a week for wages, though he 
thought six dollars a week was plenty. If he didn’t particularly 
like them, he would dismiss the matter, go to a Swedish agency 
and hire someone new. He told them there would be many 
Lutherans at Northfield and they would hear some fine 
sermons. 

One year he stopped in Kentucky on the way home and 
selected two; Carrie and a man, no relation to each other. If 
he had taken time to find out what a will of iron Carrie had, 
he would have left her where she was. He got along better 
with the man, who was lazy and laughed and sang songs which 
were not at all like “Nobody knows de trouble I see, nobody 
knows but Jesus.” But he had also a real feeling for earth and 
roots and rain, and was at least not unwilling to spade and 
hoe. Father said we must try not to listen to him when he 
got boisterous. 

The first few evenings were apt to be cool, and it was 
good to get into the sitting room by a fire of pine knots after 
finishing supper in the unheated dining room. Father had 
got the sitting-room andirons in Burma; they looked like 
fierce gods of some kind, with the flames flickering in the 
scooped-out holes which were their eyes. 

And one year, the third day after we got there, Will came. 


He just appeared. PROPERTY OF 
MONTAGUE PUBLIC 2 
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Father was standing in the driveway at the top of the hill, 
using a whetstone on the scythe. My brother had turned the 
hose on my kitten for a prank, and I was mopping its fur 
when Will came strolling up the hill. 

He was very thin and tall, but flexible and cones He had 
glistening deep brown eyes, an angular face and mustaches 
that looked to me like little ermine tails, waving in the 
breeze. His overalls and blue shirt were faded but very clean 
and he was carrying his coat over his shoulder by a finger 
hooked, easy-like, in the collar. ‘The stem of a small dahlia 
was drawn through a hole in his old felt hat, and a little 
rolled-up bundle was under his arm. 

“Day,” he said gravely,, nodding to Father, but not saying 
further who he was, if anyone had sent him. Noticing me, 
he added kindly, “Your kitty fall in the well, did she, little 
girl?” 

He looked off over the mountains, studying the view. It 
was one of those innocent-looking days without a cloud in the 
sky which would probably bring a thunderstorm banging up 
the valley in the late afternoon. Through a violet haze the 
mountains looked sleepy. Will drew a sigh, remarking, “Nice 
place you’ve got here, Doctor.” Father was used to people 
knowing who he was. Will added, “Thought perhaps you 
could use some more help.” 

Father looked at him, sizing him up. “Why, yes, I could,” 
he said. ““When could you come?” 

A shadow of a smile flitted across Will’s bronzed face. “I’m 
here now,” he said simply. 

Smiling faintly, Father pointed to the cabin, an extension of 
the barn, faced with chestnut slabs. “You might just set your 
belongings down in there,” he said. “You'll find the bunk com- 
fortable, I think.” 
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“Well, thank you, Doctor. My name’s Will.” He studied 
the door of the cabin. “Mighty fine wisteria you’ve got there.” 

‘That was the way our life with Will began. After a while 
we found out his last name. But we never thought of him in 
any way but just Will. 
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ATHER got up at five o’clock. He explained to guests 
| plies he got in his best vegetating in the early morning, 
that one reason he bought the land was to have a place to 
vegetate. He walked all over the place every morning, plan- 
ning work to be done, smelling the pines, drinking at the 
spring, visiting his trout at the brook. 

He waked me up because he washed his face underneath my 
windows, in cold water at the back door. He took his bath in 
his bedroom after his nap in the afternoon, just as he always 
had before the bathroom was put in the house. But for what 
he spoke of as his minor ablutions his bright tin washbasin 
hung on a nail over a bench, with towels handy, and a comb 
and brush on the kitchen windowledge. 

He said the bathroom was all right for women and children. 

For his bath he spread turkish towels around the floor— 
never quite enough of them—putting down the china wash- 
basin with the big red roses painted on it and filling it with 
scalding water from a tin pail thwacked down outside the 
door by Carrie, who muttered clearly that there was enough 
to do without seeing that folks who wouldn’t turn the spigot 
in the bathtub got baths. He pretended not to hear, and cooled 
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the water to a temperature he liked from the fat pitcher that 
matched the bowl. 

Around the chestnut-slab privy on the hill he had planted a 
screen of very choice Persian lilacs, white and purple, in which 
he took special pride, pruning carefully. Overhead a huge 
hornets’ nest clung to a crotch in a giant oak. On a little shelf 
behind the door there was always a copy of the Hibbert 
Journal or the Manchester Guardian. 

In July and August by five o’clock the sun was up above the 
rim of the mountain, hanging there like a piece of gold money. 
The shine of it unrolled across the treetops, making a strip 
like lace across the end of my room. Out of the window at the 
other end I could see a little bit of the river through the haze 
that made the blue-gray hills look like dozing camels. 

My windows had small panes and opened outward. I en- 
joyed stretching on tiptoe, leaning my chin on the sill, to 
watch Father douse his face in the cold water. ‘The bees were 
up in the early morning too, flying around in circles. Father 
said if you weren’t afraid of bees, they wouldn’t be afraid of 
you. If they weren’t afraid of you, they wouldn’t sting you. 

Even looking right down on top of him he looked very 
big, bald on top. When he reached for the towel and began 
polishing his neck and ears, he would tip his head back and 
notice me. 

“*Morning,” he said in that deep organ tone. ‘Awake, are 
you?” 

You could see he thought it was a mercy someone in the 
household was awake. He wouldn’t come right out and say he 
wanted everybody up when he was. But he would look around 
at the breakfast table and remark pointedly that people waste 
the best time of day. 

He couldn’t exactly tell the others to get up, but they all 
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knew what he meant. Excepting me, no one ever got up before 
seven-thirty. I liked sleeping, but the trouble was I liked 
driving around with him too. Around six o’clock he hitched 
up and drove into the town to do his errands, or up on the 
mountain to speak to Lawson about something. And he 
wouldn’t wait. 

_ If I called down to him, “May I go?” he acted as though it 
hadn’t entered his head. But, well, as long as I had asked .. . 
“Yes, I suppose so,” he would say slowly, as if it were a big 
decision. 

If I didn’t call down, he would make quite a lot of noise 
with the basin and the spigot outside the little shed that was 
my brother’s photography darkroom. If that didn’t bring me 
to the window, he called out, “Ruth, can’t you get up and 
come along? I thought you could hold the horse for me.” 
Wherever he stopped there would be a hitching post. Besides, 
the horse would stand anyway. I understood he just wanted 
company. 

My room was cool, dim like a cave because the eaves were 
wide. You could tell very early when it was going to be a hot 
day. In the meadow a cicada would be sizz-zzz-zzing. Father 
said cicadas in the early morning meant a hot day. Like “when 
the backs of the leaves show, it will rain.” 

While I got into my underclothes and gingham dress Father 
got the silver-gray mare out of her stall, put on her bridle and 
harness, backed her between the shafts of the phaeton. I could 
watch him out the side windows, fastening the belly band and 
traces, pulling the lines through the collar rings, fastening the 
checkrein last of all. When she switched her long tail in his 
face he ducked his head away, saying ‘““Whoabestill,” making 
it all one word. He gave her a pail of water, but she’d get her 
oats when we got back. 
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“Ready?” he called up to me, getting his coat off the porch 
railing. He was always in a hurry to get started. But even when 
it was hot he wouldn’t go anywhere without a coat. 

He didn’t care to eat anything until breakfast, but smiled 
favorably at the slice of bread I buttered in the pantry to take 
along, covering it with brown sugar. “We’d better get along,” 
he said, tilting his leghorn straw deep over his eyes; “‘it’ll be 
getting hot on the road.” 

Father always gave the horse her head on the hill, the reins 
loose in his hands. She held back heavily in the traces, picking 
her way delicately down the steepness, striking up small stones 
which flew over the low wall into the bushes. 

When I happened to look back over my shoulder at the 
house, it looked nice, friendly, shouldering the mountain. 
I remember one morning when Mother stood in the doorway 
of their room, looking pensively after us as we drove off down 
the hill. Her balcony looked off over the river and hills. She 
stood there in a challis wrapper, watching us with those quiet 
eyes like brown pansies. 

Every once in a while she would say shyly at breakfast 
that she had not slept much. She only mentioned it, not 
complaining. She really wanted to sleep in a room by herself, 
but never suggested it. Father slept when his head touched the 
pillow and promptly at five o’clock woke up completely. 

He was a man who made a noise trying to be quiet. She 
would say that she was just getting to sleep when he got up. 
He replied that anyone could sleep if they wanted to and made 
up their minds to do so. She wouldn’t answer him back, only 
look at him thoughtfully, a small, bashfulesmile barely movy- 
ing her lips. 


A loose plank in the bridge clattered under the mare’s 
hoofs. Father remarked, “I will have to remember to put a 
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spike in that.” The water was low in the brook. He said, “We 
need a good rain.” 

On his last trip to Boston he had bought three dozen choice 
speckled trout. He said that several people stopped in the 
aisle out of curiosity and looked into the galvanized five- 
gallon pail in which he brought them along on the train. He 
said severely that he was putting them in the brook to stay. We 
understood that it would be a very bad day indeed if anyone 
disturbed them, or slyly tried to do any fishing. 

In the early morning everything had a special smell, spicy 
and fresh. A gold-leaf confetti showered through the woods. 
Down the little dip in the road, past the white birch, around 
the lazy curve, up the thank-you-ma’am, around the curve 
where twigs of hazel and ash brushed like little fingers at the 
carriage top, out from the private road, through the stone 
gates; on the main road we turned toward town. 

Father plucked the whip from its socket and pointed into 
the distance. “Just beyond those poplars—see the indigo 
bird?” 

It was whisking around, riding up and down on the air like 
a carousel. 

“Its real name is bunting,” he said. “We called them indigo 
birds, because of that blue, around my boyhood home in 
Illinois.’’ Often when he pointed things out to me he would 
mention his home on the prairie. 

The early morning was like a window of stained glass in all 
the light colors. ‘The air smelled of pine and checkerberry. A 
bluejay tore by, screeching down at the horse; it made you 
laugh. A twist of blue smoke floated from the Janeway kitchen 
chimney. 

“Where are we going?’ One morning I just said it. It didn’t 
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make any difference to me. Driving anywhere like that with 
him suited me. 

“To the blacksmith, and I have to get some more grass 
seed too,” he said disgustedly. 

He had a great deal of trouble with his lawn. White pines . 
killed the grass as fast as he made it grow.-You raked and 
raked needles, and tomorrow they were thick again. He patched 
with seed. A little, soft green fur would come up, then sud- 
deniy turn stiff and brown, in big spots. Every once in a while 
someone would ask him why he didn’t cut down the pines and 
put in lindens, or maybe a copper beech. But he loved the 
pines and such advice only made him cross. He treated the 
pines like troublesome children whom he wouldn’t spank. 


Mr. Moody’s Auditorium was shut up tight. A little breeze 
ruffled about in the ivy climbing the rose-colored brick. A 
man was hauling a big hose around. Father nodded approv- 
ingly; he always said lawns should only be sprinkled before the 
sun got around to them, or in the late afternoon. 

The Auditorium cat was sitting by a bed of scarlet cannas. 
A very big, unconverted-looking cat, with lots of stripes and a 
torn ear. The man swung the hose around and spray flew in 
the cat’s face. With a fierce look, he polished himself with six- 
toed paws. 

The post office was still shut tight, and in the lower town 
Main Street was empty and still. 

In a side road Mr. Wilbur the blacksmith was just opening 
up. Though the doors hung loose he padlocked them at 
night. 

“*Morning, Doctor—and the little girl,” he said pleasantly. 
Like Lawson, like Mr. Harris, like Mr. Evans and Mr. At- 
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wood, the blacksmith never called me by my name. “And 
how’s the little girl” they would say, with a smile like a frill 
of tissue paper. They knew my name, and why they didn’t 
use it puzzled me. Why would you have a name, if it wasn’t 
to use? 

Father said, ““The mare cast a shoe yesterday. ‘Thought we’d 
just drive down before it gets too hot.” 

We always drove in the early morning before it got too 
something; too hot, too rainy, too late. 

“Ayuh,” Mr. Wilbur said, “it’ll be real hot.” On Sunday 
Mr. Wilbur dressed up in a stiff suit, pepper and salt, and 
handed round the plate in the Auditorium. “You get other 
things t’ do, down this end, Doctor?” he said. “It'll take me a 
little bit to get up the forge. Overslept.” 

“Yes, I can go and have a word with Mr. Kidder about some 
of his chestnut lawn furniture.” 

“Can I stay here?” I was supposed to say May J. But I was 
worried. 

Beside selling us furniture, dishes and a new hammock 
every spring, Mr. Kidder did something called undertaking. I 
found out accidentally. A missionary from Burma had a cot- 
tage near us for the summer. Father had visited him at Toun- 
goo. One night in Northfield he just died. 

At the breakfast table Father said to Mother, “Mr. Kidder 
is taking care of the undertaking. He went to Springfield for 
the coffin.” 

Then we passed Mr. Kidder on the road. He wasn’t driv- 
ing his regular wagon, but a long black, peculiar-looking one, 
with glass sides and a long box inside. I knew him very well, 
but when I waved at him he drove along as if he didn’t know 
me at all. I didn’t like the looks of the black wagon and 
didn’t want to go to the store any more. But I didn’t want to 
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explain to Father either. “Mr. Wilbur is going to make me a 
horseshoe-nail ring,” I said nervously. 

“All right,” Father said, going away through the sunlight. 

Mr. Wilbur set an empty nail keg in the shade just inside 
the door for me. “Sit here, little girl,” he said, “‘you’ll get all : 
the breeze there is.’”” He went out the back door and brought 
back a big apple, pale lemon yellow with a skin as thin as egg- 
shell. He said, “I guess you might want a drink of cold water 
too.’ He fetched a wooden bucket, with a dipper bobbing in 
it. “I cn always use a nice drink of water myself,” he re- 
marked. 

A thin tongue of flame flew up from the forge as he began 
to work the bellows. It died down, flared again. Pretty soon 
there was a bed of bright coals, a few curling wisps of pearl- 
colored smoke. 

He unhitched the mare, leading her around to a patch of 
shade in the back doorway, pulled one of the lines through an 
iron ring on the jamb and knotted it. “Now let’s see your 
shoes, girl,’ he said quietly. Father said she cast one, but Mr. 
Wilbur liked to look over her feet thoroughly. 

The apple was mealy and sweet. I took a drink from the 
big tin dipper. Now and then Mr. Wilbur looked across the 
forge at me, the glow of the coals lighting up his faint smile. 
It was interesting to watch him pound the red-hot shoe into 
shape, plunge it hissing into a tub of water, try it carefully on 
the foot nipped firmly between his knees. Occasionally the 
mare turned her head and gazed at him pleasantly. 

When he finished, he twisted a horseshoe nail with pliers, 
tried it on my index finger, gave it another twist to make it 
smaller. ‘““There,” he said, “see how you like that.” 

Father came back. Nothing at Mr. Kidder’s seemed to have 
changed him. He and Mr. Wilbur talked about nothing for a 
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minute or so. Father said, “Whew, it’s going to be a scorcher.” 
The reflection of the coals was on Mr. Wilbur’s big forearms. 

He led the mare out and hitched her up. “Guess she’s all 
right now, Doctor,” he said. Sometime before we left for the 
winter he would send the bills. “Well, g’day,” he said, giving 
me a light, friendly pat on the shoulder. 

“Good day,” said Father affably, tilting his hat farther over 
his eyes. 

At Williams’ store the sack of grass seed was put on the 
floor of the buggy, a footstool for my bare feet. “Well,” said 
Father, “now we can go home to breakfast. I believe we're go- 
ing to have bacon gravy and fried potatoes.” 

The branches of enormous elms met high over Main Street, 
making an umbrella of thick, polished green, letting through 
golden splinters of sunlight but no blue sky at all. 

Sally jogged on. Father liked a steady, sensible horse for us, 
though he had a wistful hankering after race horses. Every once 
in a while when he was reading a newspaper, he would exclaim 
to Mother, “I declare I’d like to see a horse race!’’ He would 
smile with resignation. “But it wouldn’t do. Probably some of 
my old parishioners would be on hand to see me.’’ Mother 
smiled as if he were mentioning flying to the moon. 

Sally got the feel of her new shoe, and began to trot along, 
lightly. Far in the distance a carriage came in sight over a little 
rise. Father slapped the lines absently against the mare’s flank. 
“Here comes Mr. Moody and those fractious Morgans of his.” 
Mr. Moody drove them to a democrat that had rubber tires 
and twinkling bright-red spokes. 

Somewhere along in their friendship an incident had left 
a sliver of jealousy in Father. Now and then he would dwell 
peevishly on it to Mother. 

Father had been converted at the age of eleven in Belvidere, 
Illinois, by a young minister named Henry G. Weston. 
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Years later, when Dr. Weston had got to be President of 
Crozer ‘Theological Seminary, he stayed with us in North- 
field for a while every summer. He suffered badly from not 
being able to sleep, said that the only restful sleep he ever 
got was in one of the bedrooms on the brook side of our house. ° 

He only wanted to rest when he was with us and not see 
anybody but the family. He had a wonderful slow smile, a 
beard as fluffy and white as goose feathers and a big brown 
wart on his nose. I was very fond of him indeed. When he 
first knew me, he said that as I did not seem to have any 
grandparents, he thought I should regard him as my grand- 
father. 

As soon as he was up in the morning, he would say to me, 
“Well, what color flower do you suppose I ought to have in my 
buttonhole today?’ We would find him a little knot of wood 
violets, or a flame-colored nasturtium or a fat wine-colored 
pansy, and he would say, “There now, thanks to you, I’m 
dressed for the day.” | 

He stayed around the house, or took a little walk to the 
reservoir or along the brook. He enjoyed his meals, and 
especially a dessert Mother had, molasses pie, which he said he 
had never seen except at our house. He would stroll to the 
kitchen window and, peering in, say persuasively, “Does it 
look as though there will be molasses pie for dinner?” He 
asked Mother how she made it, but she said shyly that she 
didn’t think there was a recipe, that it was nothing but 
molasses and pie crust. When he asked Carrie, she only gave 
a big laugh and said, “Don’ know nuflin’ about no receep, 
Dr. Weston; you jes’ sticks some molasses to a crust, dat’s all 
I knows.” 

(In 1931, sitting with President Hoover on a rock overlook- 
ing the Shenandoah Valley at a picnic, for purposes of writing 
something about his earlier life, our conversation turned on 
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food we had liked when we were children. I mentioned 
molasses pie, and Mr. Hoover wanted the recipe, so they could 
try it at the White House. It seemed the easiest thing in the 
world to write my sister and get the recipe, which she must 
undoubtedly know. But she did not know it, replying about 
as specifically as the cook’s “‘jes’ stick some molasses to a crust.” 

The ensuing hunt for the recipe turned into something 
written in the Christian Science Monitor on the subject. A 
great many people inferred that the real dilemma of Mr. 
Hoover was that he had no recipe for molasses pie. 

Recipes by the score flew through the mails, to both of us. 
And to Mr. Hoover more than recipes—pies! All shapes and 
consistencies, all shades and compositions of molasses. 

As late as 1942 I had a letter from an intimate friend of the 
‘Hoovers saying that the Palo Alto house could still be sure of a 
molasses pie every so often from somewhere. “The last one 
was the size of a small hearth rug,” the letter said. 

My mother would be very surprised at what came of her 
“just a little pie crust and molasses.) 

I heard Father explain that one reason Dr. Weston stayed 
so close to the house was that he preferred to keep away from 
the Conferences “because he is an independent thinker, and 
a bit shy of possible teachings at Northfield.” 

In some way it happened that it was several years before 
Mr. Moody found out that we had Dr. Weston staying in our 
house. As though he had discovered Father burying some 
treasure in the ground on a moonless night he cried. “Where 
have you been keeping this great man! Have you got any more 
like him hidden up at your place? If so, bring them on!” 

Almost before my parents knew what was happening, Mr. 
Moody had somehow moved Dr. Weston down to a room at 
Betsy Moody cottage; nowhere near a brook, but just across 
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the road from the Auditorium, where he could be reached 
whenever Mr. Moody felt inclined. 

It roweled Father badly and put his nose out of joint. 
But an understanding sprang up between Dr. Weston and | 
Mr. Moody; and Father decided that the Conferences bene- ' 
fited by that. One day when Dr. Weston had conducted a 
morning Bible reading in the Auditorium, Father remarked to 
Mother, ““The feeling I had about Mr. Moody taking charge 
of Henry Weston was small and mean, and I am glad to be 
cleansed of it.” 

Mr. Moody never came to our house for a meal, or stopped 
more than a minute if he came when we were just sitting down, 
but occasionally the Morgans leaped up the hill, bringing him 
on some piece of the Lord’s business. Once he arrived as we 
were leaving the breakfast table, and did stay long enough for 
morning prayers. 

Father said, “Shall we sing ‘In the cross of Christ I glory’?”’ 
During the Scripture reading Mr. Moody exclaimed Amen 
several times. When Father said, “Shall we pray?’ Mr. Moody 
fell to his knees in such a way that I thought they would be 
black and blue. 

When he drove around town, he wore an interesting get-up; 
light-gray worsted britches, skintight to his globular lines, 
black velveteen jacket, a featherweight black felt roller hat. 
To me his beard looked like the rump fur of a fine silver 
fox. 


That morning as we drove home his democrat came racing 
toward us. We met in front of Dr. Pentacost’s house; someone 
had let out all the Pomeranians and the yard was a sea of them. 
Mr. Moody reined in sharply and the horses’ hoofs skidded, 
sending up little puffs of dust. He wasted no time saying, Good 
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morning, how’s your family, have you had any peas yet from 
your garden? In their friendship, at least, there was no time to 
fritter away. ‘heir job was to save souls; when they met, they 
didn’t distract each other or themselves from it. 

Mr. Moody shouted, pounding his fist on his knee, “I tell 
you, Mabie, we’ve got to pray harder! All over the world folks 
are slipping into hell. You and I must have a talk about this!” 

I whiled away the time, watching a huge butterfly with 
black-and-gold wings. 

Father said soothingly to Mr. Moody, “For God hath not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of 
a sound mind.” We often had that verse at morning prayers. 
Once Father said it wouldn’t be a bad idea for me to commit 
it to memory. | 

But Mr. Moody was wrought up. 

One of the Morgans shied at a falling leaf, and the other 
gave a sudden loud neigh. Echoes skipped along the road like 
pebbles skimmed on the surface of a pond. A woman came out 
on her porch. She shook a checked tablecloth over her railing. 
All the Pentacost Pomeranians rushed shrieking to the fence. 
To me they looked like a lot of jumping jacks dressed up in 
suits of orange fur. The woman said to them in a cross way, 
“Be still, you mis’rable critters!” “The tablecloth hanging limp 
in her hands she stared at Mr. Moody and Father, shook her 
head and went back in the house, letting the screen door slap 
behind her. 

“Tf there’s no hell, Mabie, we may as well burn our Bibles!” 
Mr. Moody announced intensely. “Go home and think about 
it.” He shouted at the horses, “‘Go along there!” and, in the old- 
fashioned habit he kept up, lifted his roller hat to us, lighten- 
ing up on the lines. With a leap, the Morgans dashed off down 
the road. 
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I felt uncomfortable. I was used to the natural way God, 
the atonement, the Resurrection and such subjects got into all 
the talk around me. But I wasn’t used to mention of Hell. 

For a minute Father seemed lost in his thoughts. Then he 
gave a little twitch to the lines, and the mare picked up her . 
feet and ambled along. 

As we turned up Post Office Hill I said, “What did Mr. 
Moody mean, about burning the Bible, and hhh-hh-ee-llll?” 

I thought Father didn’t hear me. 

After a few minutes he said, gravely, ““When you grow up a 
little, you’ll understand some of these matters.” 

I couldn’t eat my breakfast. When I asked to be excused, 
Father said absently, “Yes, it is rather hot.’’ I found one of 
my kittens and sat on the stone by the front steps, looking at 
the mountains and feeling like a dull stomach ache. 

If you put your Bible in the fire you’d get punished. Mother 
might even give up butter again. When I did something 
wrong she wouldn’t spank me, or tell me to go to bed without 
my supper; she would just say that she would deny herself 
butter for a day or two. She loved butter. It would be a punish- 
ment to her to go without it. If I saw her punished, it would 
make me remember that something J had done was wrong. I 
felt miserable, and would rather she spanked me six times. 

Anyway, Father was always saying, “You must take good 
care of your Bible.” So what would you put Bibles in the fire 
for? 

Who were the people that were slipping into hell? Was I 
one of them? 

For several nights I hardly noticed the whippoorwill, sing- 
ing boldly in the old apple tree behind the barn. I was too 
busy trying to keep awake. If I kept awake I wouldn’t slip 
anywhere. 
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ust Outset 


NE way and another there was a great deal of praying in 
() our house. Morning prayers, evening prayers, long bless- 
ings at meals, hospitality prayers on the spur of the moment 
for unexpected guests—it seemed to me that the Lord must get 
pretty tired of us sometimes. And there were even times when 
our morning prayers were a problem to me. 

Matthew VI: 6 was a verse I knew by heart: 


But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, 
and when thou hast shut thy door... 


My problem was about the Lord hearing in secret, and was 
also connected with Mr. Evans hearing, as well as the Lord; Mr. 
Evans always came to get the day’s grocery order when we were 
having prayers. We were the last people on his morning trip. 

Prayers were right after breakfast, in the sitting room. As 
the girls in the kitchen were at prayers too, Mr. Evans had to 
hang around the back door and wait till we were through, to 
receive the order. 

Everyone in the family had a place where they were in the 
habit of sitting. Mine was the couch along the north wall. 
Father’s praying voice was interesting, rolling richly like far-off 
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thunder. But prayers were quite long, and I knew mostly what 
they would be about, so the couch made a nice place to while 
away the time; you could look out at the changing light on the 
mountains; at bees burrowing happily in the hearts of clematis 
blossoms; at the tops of the pines, waving in the gentle wind 
like the feather fans of slaves in a fabulous story. 

But there was an embarrassing fact. On the couch I was in 
Mr. Evans’ line of vision. 

I liked Mr. Evans. He was a nice, easygoing man. He often 
hauled me up on the seat beside him and let me drive his fat 
brown horse up the hill. But you can like a man and still hate 
having him see you down on your knees at morning prayers. 

We had the hymn first. Father was fond of “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ Name!” He could never be sure whether he 
intended to sing baritone or bass. But it didn’t make much 
difference; he could not carry a tune and was tone deaf any- 
way. He would say the words; now soft— “. .. Go, spread your 
trophies at His feet . . 
lasting song, and crown Him Lord of all.” You wanted to tell 
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.’; now loud—‘‘We'll join the ever- 


him that it was all right even if he couldn’t sing. 

Then the Bible reading. “And, seeing the multitudes, He 
went up into the mountain...” 

Then there would be a little rustle through the room and 
we would all get down on our knees. 

One morning I looked through the open door into the 
kitchen. Mr. Evans was just standing there, outside the screen 
door. He looked respectful but interested. 

I couldn’t stand it. With Father well occupied in earnest 
conversation with the Lord, I stole to my feet, tiptoed over 
and virtuously shut the door on Mr. Evans. It was a great re- 
lief. Stealthy as a mink, I got back on my knees. 

Ordinarily Father hurried out of the house right after 
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prayers. He would have work to oversee, or some hoeing to 
do in the garden, or a trip to the reservoir to see whether we 
would have to cut down on wash water till it rained. 

But this morning he waited. 

I could feel something coming. I said loudly, “I will go and 
see if my cat has had her kittens yet.” Father stopped me. 
“Wait just a minute, Ruth.” 

Something was coming, all right. Nervously I scraped one 
foot against the other. 

For a few minutes he didn’t say anything more. He stood 
by the center table. A few Manchester Guardians had come in 
the mail. He straightened them all into a neat pile. Mother 
seemed to be brushing dust off the piano keys with her hand- 
kerchief. It was an odd thing for her to do. She wasn’t the kind 
of woman who uses her nice handkerchief for a dust cloth. 

“Did you feel a draft?” said Father. He was using his patient 
voice. 

“No. I—” I didn’t know what I was going to say. 

“I hope our daughter isn’t ashamed to kneel for morning 
prayers,” he remarked gravely. 

That was one thing about Father. You’d think there was 
no room in his mind to notice little things, that he would 
hardly even know most of the time that you were there—and 
then he would suddenly hit some nail right on the head. 

op 

mVesri? 

“Well, Mr. Evans—he’s always at the back door. He—he 
looks\” 

I saw him glance at Mother. She had a look on her face, wise 
and sort of distressed, the same look she had when she was 
going without butter again. 

“Why should Mr. Evans’ presence trouble your mind?” 
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Father said earnestly. “You see him in church every Sabbath, 
handing round the plate. Mr. Evans is a simple Christian like 
the rest of us. Surely you don’t need to feel embarrassed before 
him.” 

There wasn’t anything for me to say. Still, in the Bible... 

“It says in the Bible,” I said wildly, ‘‘to go in the closet and 
pray.’ Our closets at Northfield were pretty small, yet probably 
you'd be able to do it if you made up your mind. 

““Be not deceived. God is not mocked,’ ”’ said Father sternly. 
“Let us have no more of this wool-gathering at prayers. We 
are all witnesses for Christ. Hereafter, do not let your thoughts 
wander to Mr. Evans. Just leave the door as it is.’”’” He gave a 
tug at his suspenders and I understood that I was excused. 

I felt small and tight inside. When anything like this hap- 
pened, when I got a lecture, I always felt that way. But on his 
way outdoors Father gave me a small pardon. Pausing he 
touched my cheek briefly with a finger. “Understand, Ducky?” 
he said, not stern. 

Over his shoulder he said to Mother, “Wish you’d come 
along with me. We may thin out some growth in that spot 
below the road. I’d like your advice.”” Occasionally Mother did 
a little oil painting. He said she had a good eye for proportion. 
He was anxious that all the woods in front of the house should 
be shaped and trimmed back just enough to show the view 
to advantage. 

“Can I go?” I felt relieved that the lecture was over. My 
visit to the cat could wait. I wanted action. 

“May you go?” Mother corrected me quietly. “Yes, but first 
run up and make your bed.” She saw that I learned to do 
things around the house and somehow kept me from knowing 
they were work. In her wise way she knew that a child would 
do small tasks happily until someone mentioned work, 
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whereupon they would become unbearable. “If you do your 
room up quickly, you’ll catch up with us before we get to the 
foot of the hill,” she said encouragingly. 

I could tell she was glad the lecture was over. She would 
never take my part against Father, because what her husband 
did was right and proper, no less and no more than it should 
be. But somehow she would bridge things, help me to put my- 
self to rights again when they were over. ““Will you see if you 
can get your sheets nice and smooth?” she called after me. 
“I’m sure you can.” She would say she knew you could do a 
thing nicely and make you want to. 

As I leaped for the stairs, my eye fell on Mr. Evans, slipping 
the order book into his hip pocket, climbing onto his wagon. 

Oh well, he was a Christian so probably they had prayers at 
his house too. Only—would he want outsiders standing at his 
door and looking? 
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piping 


HEN time came for the Conferences, Father’s vegetat- 

ing took second place. From late June through 
post-Conference time in early September, there were meetings 
seven days a week, from morning till night. Through the 
early weeks he cleared his mind and rested himself by plant- 
ing, cultivating, repair work and odds and ends of building, so 
that when the time came he could give the Conferences all 
his thought and time; then everything around the place would 
be running as he liked it and, except for walking around to 
keep track of things, he would be free to go to as many meet- 
ings as he liked, and receive his friends. 

In Conference time you felt a little more shy of him than 
usual; he looked so busy with mighty thoughts, and seemed 
somehow far-off, even though he noticed you, and even took 
you with him in the early morning. Now and then he preached 
in the Auditorium; people said his sermons were expository, 
and they trooped around him afterward, shaking his hand and 
bashfully asking his opinion or advice. 

He got up as usual at five. If he had no errands, or could 
make one job of them when he went down later on in the 
morning to the Auditorium, he would spade for an hour, or 
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mend a piece of gutter. ‘Then he would sit on the porch, mak- 
ing some sermon notes or thinking about people he wanted to 
see, and wait for breakfast. Or he would drive downtown and 
bring home half a dozen people to have breakfast with him. 

During the Conferences we would hardly ever have a meal 
to ourselves. Father did the inviting, a good deal of it on the 
spur of the moment. That was why so much food was shipped 
up from Boston. It gave him fits if we ran short of anything. 
No matter how many he took a notion to invite, he expected 
the kitchen to manage without fuss and fury. He said calmly 
that people to breakfast were no trouble at all, as breakfast 
was the easiest meal of the day to get; besides it was nice for 
people to see the place in the morning light. 

Carrie, who was not afraid of him or reluctant to say what 
she thought, would ask, pointedly, with a great clatter of lids 
and frying pans, “You feel like comin’ in de kitchen, Doctor, 
an’ makin’ de bacon gravy for all dem folks?” 

“There! There!” he would say hurriedly, conveniently 
remembering something he must do elsewhere at once. 


All day long he would give his mind to the Conferences and 
their associations. Around suppertime he would rest himself 
for the evening service by going for a walk around the place 
with Mother. They would go down the hill to the gardens, to 
see whether we were likely to have the first new peas for 
Fourth of July, and how the summer squash vines looked. Or 
they would go up back of the house where, at the beginning 
of the path to the reservoir, he had built a rustic seat for 
Mother. 

As lovers roamed our woods all the time, my parents were 
never surprised if they found the seat occupied. They would 
smile apologetically at the strangers, step carefully around 
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them and stroll along to the reservoir as though that were 
where they had intended all the time to go. 

The first series of Conferences was for college men. Mr. John 
R. Mott seemed to be the center of everything. He was hand- 
some, tall as a pine tree and looked severe all the time, as » 
though nothing at all was any laughing matter. If he came to 
supper, there was always someone at the table who hadn’t 
heard how he first happened to come to Northfield while he 
was a student at Cornell. So he would tell them. 

“Mr. Moody had accommodations then for only two hundred 
men, so each college which had a Christian Association sent 
one delegate. It was a big opportunity. Christian students 
could spend enough time in Mr. Moody’s shadow to get the 
benefit from his thorough, practical experience in Christian 
work, and his great knowledge of using the Bible in that 
work.” 


One year a man named Mr. Woodrow Wilson was invited 
to Northfield to give a Fourth of July oration. He was Presi- 
dent of Princeton University, and everybody seemed so inter- 
ested in him that I wanted to see him. 

But Father said I had been up long past my bedtime the 
night before and I probably wouldn’t understand anything 
Mr. Wilson said anyway, so I was left at home. He said I could 
have another helping of the Fourth of July ice cream before I 
went to bed. From the way everybody acted about Mr. Wilson, 
I would rather have seen him. But the ice cream had great big 
strawberries in it, the first of the season from the garden. 

He was right. I had been up late the night before. It was 
not intended by my parents and I had a nice time. 

Some years before someone had given my brother a cannon 
cracker about eight inches long and two inches in diameter. 
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It annoyed my father a great deal. He said at the time, “It is a 
dangerous plaything, and someone will get hurt.” He took it 
irritably then and put it away, in the back corner of the 
mantletop. Unless you were very tall indeed and stood on 
tiptoe on the stair-landing beside, you couldn’t even see it, 
let alone get your hands on it. It had stayed there those several 

years, something we mustn’t touch and couldn’t forget. 

Each year, as the Fourth drew near, we would nag someone 
in the house—choosing the person he would be least apt to 
reprove—to screw up the courage to ask if it couldn't be set 
off this year. “What! And blow this whole place to smither- 
eens?”’ he would cry indignantly. 

One year, sympathizing with our disappointment, Mother 
told us mildly, “I guess it would hardly even go off now— 
it’s so old.” 

Unexpectedly that aroused my father. 

He shouted, “I’m plain tired of hearing about that miser- 
able cannon cracker!” There was a moment’s startled silence 
in the room. Drawing a long breath, he announced peevishly, 
“T’ll arrange to have the pesky thing set off this year. The 
night before the Fourth. That'll be the end of it. I hope it 
won't be the end of us.” 

We could hardly wait, especially as we were afraid he’d 
change his mind. 

He was like a bear with a sore paw, making the arrange- 
ments. 

The place he finally selected for the explosion was in the 
middle of the meadow, about two hundred yards from the 
house. My brother-in-law was informed that he would do the 
setting-off. He was wiry and liked to run. There were long 
conferences about how things were to be managed. The 
cracker was to be placed under our largest washboiler, a long 
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fuse attached, which my brother-in-law was to light and then 
run as fast as his legs would carry him. 

The afternoon of the great noise Father did not take his 
nap. Too restless. Usually also for the eve of the Fourth he 
asked for his favorite dessert for supper; cream cake, three 
layers, with powdered sugar on top. That year he never even 
mentioned it; and in the sudden turn of events everybody else 
forgot it too. 

At dinner, as though he were going over every important 
detail for the last time, he said to me, “By the way, Ruth, I 
think you'd better stay home from the Auditorium celebration 
tonight. The cannon cracker will be enough excitement for 
you for one day.” 

I felt crushed to earth. ‘The night-before-the-Fourth celebra- 
tion in the Auditorium was the only fun-thing in Northfield 
all summer. But I was never supposed to beg. 

Rebels, whispering among ourselves, everyone but Father— 
and, naturally, Mother—wanted the cracker set off after dark. 
But Father raced through supper and the minute it was over, 
though it wasn’t even twilight, he began fretting. ‘““Well, well, 
we'd better be about it.’ Carrie, standing in the kitchen 
window, gave a guffaw, saying ‘““Now is Gabr’l in our woods, 
waitin’ to blow de las’ trump?” 

With an expression of resignation, my father got the cracker 
down from its place. It was covered with dust, which he blew 
off in a cloud. By the time my brother-in-law got the wash- 
boiler and the fuse in place, it wasn’t light and it wasn’t dark. 
It would tone down the spectacle somewhat, but we were all 
nerved up with the waiting, and besides there was no use in 
objecting. 

At last my brother-in-law got out his box of kitchen matches, 
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there was a tiny spurt of gold flame and he bent down to light 
the fuse. 

Before it could catch, my father roared “Run! Run for 
your life, man!’’ We were all lined up on the porch. “Run!” ~ 
he kept shouting. “Get out of danger!” My sister must not 
be widowed, her small child made fatherless by this non- 
sense which, as everyone now could see, he was sorry he had 
ever agreed to in the first place. 

My brother-in-law paid no attention. The first match went 
out in a vagrant puff of wind. Calmly he lit another. 

“Run!” my father beseeched him, wringing his hands. 
“You 'll—” 

But a little tongue of fire was burning merrily through the 
millet, and my brother-in-law started loping easily toward the 
hole in the hedge. Every few steps he turned around to look 
back. Father made grunting sounds in his throat, shuffled his 
feet agitatedly. 

There was a splendid bang, the washboiler flew high in 
the air, turned a somersault, began tumbling end-over-end .. . 

Mother breathed softly, “My!” her mouth moving in an 
interested smile. All along she had wanted to understand our. 
excitement. Now she did. 

Father heaved a sigh. You could see it was good riddance 
to him, though he could hardly believe no one had been hurt. 
“Well,” he said generously, “made quite a sight, didn’t it?” 
Briskly he added, “Whoever is going to the Auditorium had 
better get ready now.” The only reason he was going was 
that he had a call to pay on Dr. Weston while the rest were 
watching the antics. 


I understood all too well that I wasn’t expected to make any 
last-minute fuss to go to the celebration. But—now that the 
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cannon cracker excitement was over and done with I felt 
awful. The cheers—the stunts—the music—the tissue paper 
hats floating down from the ceiling—the beautiful bonfire... 

I seldom cried. No one gave me any reason to cry. But this 
—why, the cannon cracker hadn’t been so much... 

I turned away. Think of it! Leaving a child at home! Why, 
if you were a bear cub, or a baby skunk, your parents took you 
everywhere they went, even at night! 

I was not supposed to have my cats up in my room because 
we all slept with our doors open, and once one of them 
climbed contentedly on the chest of a sleeping guest who hap- 
pened to be afraid of cats, and he woke up and screeched at the 
top of his lungs and scared the household half to death... . 
But if they were going to leave me at home, with only someone 
in the kitchen too sleepy even to know I was upstairs, I would 
at least take something up with me for company. 

There were some little cakes in the pantry, leftover. I ate 
one, but it tasted like straw. 

I heard Mother, speaking to Father. 

“But Henry, it wouldn’t do any real harm, would it?’ 

“Now, now, there’s been enough—that was a lot of excite- 
ment, and I[ told her beforehand—”’ 

Mother said hesitantly, “Well, I do think—’ Mumble, 
mumble, mumble.... 

I got a drink at the kitchen sink. I would collect the cats, 
and my Pilgrim’s Progress with the big type and all the pic- 
tures. I didn’t care much for Pilgrim’s Progress—some of the 
names sounded so silly. But the pictures were interesting. 

I heard Father talking again. “Oh well, if you want her 
to—” 

One of the cats, a yellow-and-white one, sauntered into the 
kitchen. I picked her up. 
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Mother spoke to me through the window. “Are you in there, 
dear? If you’d like to go along with us, your father says per- 
haps it'll be all right after all—” 

I dropped the cat which gave a snarl of surprise. “Oh—” 

“Wash your face and hands, and get your jacket,” she 
added. My brother was bringing the surrey. 

At Northfield the night before the Fourth was a night off 
for the Conference delegates. No Scripture, no hymns, no 
prayers, no preaching. Instead, a noisy celebration in the Audi- 
torium, with college songs and yells, “stunts,” and an enor- 
mous bonfire afterwards in an open field. By six o’clock the 
Auditorium would begin to fill up. Older people, who came to 
the hotel and stayed through the summer for all the Confer- 
ences, looked as if they weren’t quite sure about such goings- 
on; but they couldn’t make up their minds to stay away either 
and were fussy about getting seats well down front. They 
felt fairly comfortable when someone pointed out that you 
could still be a good Christian and let off a little steam now 
and then in a healthy way. 

‘The minute the morning Conference session was over, com- 
mittees of delegates swarmed over the Auditorium, putting 
up pennants and banners of all the colleges, and extra Ameri- 
can flags. Everything began with the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” ‘Then the audience sat back and took 
whatever came. 

The Dartmouth delegation tore up onto the platform half 
naked and painted up like Indian savages, did a ceremonial 
dance for a stunt, sang the Alma Mater and rushed screeching 
out of the building. 

A ripple of dignified laughter passed through the Audi- | 
torium when the Brown men marched up the platform steps — 
leading a small anxious bear by a brass chain and grouping ~ 
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themselves about it to sing “Alma Mater, we hail thee with 
loyal devotion.” 

It wasn’t a real bear, but one of the men dressed up in 
a furry suit. And it seemed even to Father quite a lifelike imita- 
tion. In the end—though he had said firmly that he was going 
to pay a call while we watched the antics—he would “just 
linger a moment.” He liked to see what Brown would do for a 
stunt because his oldest son was a Brown graduate, and Dr. 
Faunce was an old friend too, who often came to see us. And 
for some reason he enjoyed seeing the Cornell delegates take 
Mr. John R. Mott in hand. | 

When the Cornell men raced down to where Mr. Mott was 
sitting, with great dignity as a Conference leader, the whole 
audience rose to its feet and clapped. Mr. Mott must have 
expected something because he would not be wearing any 
coat, but would have on a white shirt and white flannels 
and a bright-red bow tie. 

As delegates took him by either arm, his face would get as 
red as his necktie with embarrassment, letting them rush him 
up to the platform where they would do the “Cornell-I 
yell-I-yell,” with a roaring “Mott! Mott! Mott!” on the end. 
Then there would be an instant’s pause; someone would give 
the pitch and they would begin the Alma Mater, “Far above 
Cayuga’s waters...” 

People in the audience would try to pick up the melody 
and hum along with it. And then, when the last notes died 
away, they would seize Mr. Mott again, rush him down the 
platform steps and put him back in his seat. He would look 
flustered, and as though he were very glad it was over; but sort 
of pleased too that they had done it. 

Princeton would do something of the same kind with 
Robert E. Speer. Sometimes they trundled a stuffed tiger 
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along with them onto the platform. Somehow Mr. Speer 
seemed to get more fun out of it than Mr. Mott; and at the 
last, when someone yanked the halyard on a big Princeton 
banner hanging over the platform, letting loose a shower of 
orange-and-black tissue paper hats, he would get on a big 
grin, catch one for himself and stick it on his head. 

The songs and yells went on for a couple of hours. ‘The 
windup was the bonfire, very carefully built, with a big strong 
framework and a barrel of kerosene on top. At the last minute 
someone shot a hole in the barrel and touched off the fire at 
the foot with a flaming pine knot. ‘The delegates snake-danced 
around it while the Conference officials looked on nervously, 
in case the wind might carry sparks which would set fires in the 
woods. But they tried to smile too. ‘They looked the way Father 
looked at me when I did something silly but not really bad. 

Before the delegates went to bed, it was understood that 
they must take down all the banners and sweep up confetti, — 
paper hats and serpentine so that the Conference would re- 
sume as usual in the morning. Father would drive us home 
at a fast clip, remarking, “Well, that’s over for another year; 
go along there, Sally; we’re all tired; pretty late for high 
jinks.” He gave a loud yawn. “Next year,’ he remarked 
absently, ‘I guess we'll stay home. It’s always the same thing.” 
But when next year came, we distracted him from remember- 
ing that he had said it. 

When the young men left, delegates came from the young 
women’s colleges, Father would speak to them once or twice 
about service in foreign lands and have a party for them on 
the lawn. 

‘Then came the missionaries, to stay for ten days. The house 
hummed, bulging with guests. I often had to sleep on a cot in 
the attic. It was a sort of bedtime game to wonder what I 
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would see when I got down to the breakfast table; someone 
in a bishop’s gaiters, or a Hindu in a snowy turban, or a lady 
in a pale sari with a red dot in her smooth forehead, which 
Father warned me not to stare at or be afraid of, because it 
was not scarlet fever. 

Instead of driving downtown for errands, Father and I 
would pick strawberries or raspberries, to be served with the 
cereal. Sometimes there was a guest whom Father thought 
would never have seen a pancake and we’d have those, made 
with wheat flour and served with syrup. Father liked his with 
molasses, dark and thick, and there would be a little jug of 
it at his place. 

There would be creamed fish—finnan haddie, or salt cod- 
fish, freshened overnight in water—and baked potatoes. If 
there was someone coming who might not be familiar with 
creamed fish and baked potatoes, Father would suggest that 
we add a sprinkling of grated hard-boiled egg to make it 
look pretty. Or he would say “Let’s have goldenrod toast,” 
which was creamed toast with grated yoke of egg sprinkled 
over it. 

Nobody in the family was much on coffee, and of course 
the people from the Orient didn’t imagine anything but tea— 
oolong, or a smoky Soochow, made fresh with boiling water 
at the table, and cream which was neither thin nor fat but 
just right. Once we had a minister from a Paris church and 
in some way Mother got out of him that he liked hot choco- 
late for his breakfast. The night before she shaved a little 
heap of chocolate off a cake of Baker’s, which she put in a 
covered dish in the icebox. She came down early especially to 
make the chocolate herself for she was very anxious to have it 
just right. Father passed through the kitchen and exclaimed, 
“What on earth are you doing!” 
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“Mr. Saillens likes chocolate for breakfast. I am making it 
for him,” she said. | 

“Give him cocoa—same thing—” But Mother went on with 
what she was doing. She got out a little china chocolate pot 
painted with bunches of violets, and a china tray, and cup 
and saucer of china, thin as eggshell; she arranged them to be 
placed at the Frenchman’s place and told Carrie to be sure to 
watch till the last minute, to be sure the chocolate didn’t 
scorch. 

“De Lawd knows I got nuffin’ to do but gaze at choc'late, 
‘see it don’t burn itse’f!”’ snorted Carrie. 

“How many times must I say that it is wrong to take the 
Lord’s name in vain,” said Mother, pained. But it was no 
use to press the point. Carrie was as she was and it was too 
late for her to change. 


One evening I heard Father and Mother talking about a_ 
Miss Ellen Stone, who would be at breakfast in the morning. 
Father said it would be interesting when she told, at the 
Auditorium, how she had been captured by bandits and held 
for ransom. He said he would drive down to the hotel in 
plenty of time, to fetch her. He happened to notice me. 
“Would you like to go along?” he said. 

Bandits and ransom! Robin Hood, Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, those were bandits, the only ones I had ever heard 
of. I could hardly wait to see someone who had been captured 
and held for ransom. 

When I got ready in the morning, I put on shoes. It was 
all right to go driving with Father barefoot, but when you 
went to get a lady who had been in such a fix as Miss Stone 
had, it seemed that the least you could do was wear shoes. 

We drove down to the hotel through the calm green-and- 
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gold morning. Father remarked, “Miss Stone is an example of 
what people can endure for the love of Christ.” 

He handed me the lines while he stepped in to call for her, 
and my hands trembled so I could hardly hold them. When he 
came out, I thought the lady walking with him must be the 
secretary. Some people who were important at Northfield 
brought secretaries along with them. The secretaries carried 
Bibles and sermon manuscripts until they were needed, 
saw that engagements were kept on time and, when the 
people got tired of all the talk and handshaking, that they 
got away. 

She wasn’t the secretary, but Miss Ellen Stone. She looked 
kind and comfortable, with no airs, and made me think of 
Father’s sister, my Aunt Nellie. 

“Well, good morning, little girl,” she said cheerfully, “how 
kind of you to come with your Papa to fetch me.” Her friend 
Miss Akrabova was with her and she was nice too. Miss Stone 
was wearing a crisp percale dress, white with a thin lavender 
stripe in it; a chip-straw hat to keep the sun out of her eyes 
and thin white silk gloves. She was going on to the Audi- 
torium later; at eleven o’clock Campbell Morgan was speak- 
ing on Micah, and Miss Stone was carrying her Bible. 

Father let me drive, turning to talk to the two ladies in 
the back seat of the surrey. No one mentioned being captured 
in Macedonia, but only how Miss Stone enjoyed being in 
America, her first visit to Northfield, and the lovely look of 
the hills in the hazy morning. 

Father remarked that Mr. Booker T. Washington, the head 
of ‘Tuskegee Institute, would be coming to breakfast also, as 
he thought they would enjoy meeting. Miss Stone knew about 
Mr. Washington. Father said, ‘““He well represents those words 
in the sixth chapter of Micah, ‘. . . and what doth the Lord 
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require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.’ ’”’ As we drove over the bridge he 
added, “Oh yes, and we have Prependary Webb-Peploe from 
London staying with us.” 

In the blessing at breakfast Father mentioned gratitude to 
God for releasing Miss Stone from bandits. I thought that 
might make her speak about it when we began eating; but 
it didn’t. She seemed more interested in Mr. Washington and 
Mr. Webb-Peploe. 

“Yes,” Mr. Washington said in his rich, gentle voice, “our 
race has many problems. You see, slavery taught Negroes to 
work, but not how to respect work. Emancipation came and 
many Negroes got the idea that emancipation meant freedom 
from work. Our first task is education, to make Negroes indus- 
trious, thrifty, useful and law-abiding. I am not anxious now 
for the Negro to make holding office or politics the important 
thing in his life. In the interests of fair play for all, though, 
I am anxious for those who prepare themselves in character 
and intelligence and property, to have the opportunity to 
cast a ballot if they desire to do so.” | 

The Prependary didn’t talk at breakfast at all, just sat 
eating his cereal and creamed chipped beef and boiled potato, 
and drinking his tea while looking happily with his bright 
eyes from Miss Stone to Mr. Washington. 

We went into the sitting room for prayers. Father asked 
Mr. Washington to kindly lead us. 

Mr. Washington smiled slightly. “I believe I would like to 
say the 23rd Psalm,” he said. He didn’t pick up the Bible on 
the table at his elbow but sat very still in his chair, his hands 
folded, just saying the words. He made them sound so nice 
it made you feel a little like crying. He spoke slowly, word 
by word, like turning a stone in your fingers to examine little 
points of quartz embedded in it. 
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“Let us pray,” he said, and we all got down. 

For once I didn’t gaze out the windows at the mountains, 
but twisted around so I could watch Mr. Washington. He 
didn’t lean on his elbows in the chair, the way Father did, 
but knelt squarely on his knees, one hand clasped over the 
other, his head back a little, his eyes closed just gently, the 
way you close a door when you want to speak to someone 
alone, quietly. (People were different about their eyes at 
prayers; some seemed to want to show that they were shut, 
and squeezed them tight; some kept their eyes open, looking 
around at random while praying. Father gave an opinion that 
praying with the eyes open is a lazy and unbecoming habit.) 

Mr. Washington wasn’t addressing God, but just talking to 
him, in a friendly way, thanking him for delivering Miss 
Stone from bandits, and for bringing the Prependary safely 
over the mighty seas to Northfield, and asking a blessing on 
the Conference and the good friends of this household. 

Outdoors the pines sang a little in the breeze. ‘The sun 
was climbing, and spread a lacy golden shawl over the corner 
of the sitting-room floor. 

“Through Jesus Christ our Lord,” said Mr. Washington 
gently. “Amen.” He said it A-men. 

““A-men,”’ Father murmured. 

“Ah-men,” said Mr. Webb-Peploe vigorously. 

It was time for them to leave for a prayer service which 
came just before Mr. Morgan’s sermon. Father asked the 
breakfast guests to write in the guest book before they went. 

Miss Stone got ink on her fingers from the first pen in the 
Dresden tray. Mother murmured apologetically, “Oh dear!” 
blushing with embarrassment that she hadn’t seen to fresh 
pens. She said “Wouldn’t you like to come up to my room 
first and wash your hands?” 

With a hearty laugh, Miss Stone scrubbed the stain off with 
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an embroidered linen handerkerchief. “It’s nothing—nothing 
at all,” she said. “You should have seen me when I was really 
dirty! To brigands it is unknown that a woman will prefer to 
be clean.’”’ She took another pen. 

“Ellen M. Stone, Salonica, Turkey in Europe,” she wrote in 
a plain, round hand. “Captured September 3, 1901. Released 
February 23, 1902.” She added to it: “God is love,” writing it 
both in English and in Turkish. 

Her companion, from a place in Bulgaria called Philip- 
popolis, wrote ‘My grace is sufficient for thee,” in English and 
again in Bulgarian, signing her name, Evanka L. Akrabova. 

Someone came to the door and said the carriages were 
ready to leave for the Auditorium. The guests said they had 
enjoyed coming for breakfast, and Mother and I watched 
them off, from the porch. When the carriages were halfway 
down the hill she exclaimed, “Why, we didn’t get Mr. Wash- 
ington to write in the guest book—oh what a pity!” 

“Why didn’t he do it anyway?” I said. 

‘He is a modest man,” she said. “‘I guess he wouldn’t care to 
put himself forward.” 

“Will you let me go to the meeting when Miss Stone talks 
about the bandits?” I clamored. 

“Perhaps; if it is in the morning, or at Round Top. You 
know the evening meetings are past your bedtime; you only 
fall asleep.” 

“T’ll go to bed a whole hour early the night before—and 
the night after, too. (I was never so willing, when the time 
came, a fact often mentioned.) Please?’ 

“We'll see, we'll see,’ she said, putting me off. Father’s 
word settled things like that. She studied Miss Stone’s signa- 
ture and the Bible quotation in the guest book, absently 
throwing the inky penholder into the wastebasket. 
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When the time came that Miss Stone would tell her story 
to the Conference, it was an evening service. I happened to be 
playing under my parents’ bedroom windows, and when 
Father was getting up from his nap I heard him say to Mother, 
“IT think we might let Ruth stay up. She should have the ex- 
perience of hearing the story in Miss Stone’s own words; some 
day it will be an interesting memory for her.” 

The Auditorium was packed to the roof. Miss Stone came 
on the platform when the song service was nearly over. She 
wore a shirtwaist dress of white linen; her hair was parted in 
the middle and gathered back smoothly from her temples into 
a little figure 8 at the back of her head. She sat with her hands 
folded in her lap, a faint smile edging her mouth. 

Mr. Stebbins gave out the last hymn before she would 
speak. 

Oh God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come . 

When the last verse began, Miss Stone bowed her head, 
closing her eyes. You knew people always prayed then, to 
speak to the glory of Ged. 


Be thou our Guide while life shall last, 
And our eternal home. 


The wonderful tune died away. 

When the rustle of people seating themselves was over, 
Miss Stone got up and took a few steps to the reading desk, 
where she stood simply, holding the edges of it lightly. 

“When we were seized in Macedonia in the autumn of 
1901," she began, “the reason was a mystery.’’ She smiled 
broadly. “As some of you know, missionaries have no money.” 

A little surf of laughter ran through the audience. 
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“They were always telling us that they were going to kill 
us if they didn’t get the money,” she said. ““We will demand 
twenty-five thousand dollars,’ they told us. At first the talk 
-about being killed frightened us. But when they said they must 
have twenty-five thousand dollars, we stopped being fright- 
ened and left everything to the Lord. We were sure no one was 
going to pay twenty-five thousand dollars for us.” Miss Stone 
laughed at the idea that she could be worth so much money. 

The story was long and, because they were held by the 
bandits for five months, full of twists and turns. It was a hot 
night. Big moths blundered around the lights. Trying to 
follow the story and the moths too, I began to get sleepy. 

“Come dear,’’ I heard someone say, far-off, “time to go 
home.” Father was giving my shoulder a little shake; I had 
been fast asleep, and Miss Stone had finished the story, and 
people were crowding around her, trying to reach her hand 
and shake it. “Well, anyway you have seen a brave woman, 
telling in her own words the story of being captured by 
brigands; and how the Lord brought her safely through the 
experience,” Father said. 

We drove home through a wash of bright moonlight. The 
sky was littered with stars that looked like emeralds and 
diamonds and topazes and amethysts, strewn across a dark- 
blue mirror. At the gate next to our driveway several cows 
were lying down comfortably. In the moonlight you could 
see them twitching their ears thoughtfully, smell their sweet, 
clovery cleanness. | 

“Run to bed,” said my mother, while Father unhitched. 
“Would you like a glass of milk?” 

“No,” I mumbled, stumbling up the stairs. No need to light 
my lamp. The moonlight spread silver shadows through my 
room. 
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My parents and the Prependary came. upstairs, saying good- 
night cordially in the hall. 

I fell into bed. 

In the glen the brook sang, a silvery chiming song. 

Somewhere back on the mountain a fox barked happily. 

Tree toads sang in the night, and crickets purled sleepily 
in the stone wall under my window. 


The August Conference (Northfield General Conference for 
Christian Workers) was the biggest of all. So much went on, 
there were so many guests, that Father usually said to Mother, 
“Shouldn’t you get some new gowns? Perhaps you’d better get 
Ruth some dresses too.” 

The biggest preachers and Bible speakers of all came in 
August, many from abroad, by the biggest, fastest steamers, 
arriving at New York on the Carmania, the Carpathia, the 
Lusitania. Father traveled down to New York especially, to 
meet F. B. Meyer at the dock, remarking happily on the way 
to the station, “It will be rich spiritual feasting!” 

The August Conference taught me names of places. Dr. 
John H. Hutton was Glasgow, Scotland. Dr. John H. Jowett 
was Birmingham, England, which was also where my mother 
was born. Mr. R. J. Campbell’s church was a place in London 
called City ‘Temple. Mr. Campbell Morgan’s pulpit was in 
London too, Westminster Chapel. Dr. Griffith ‘Thomas’ church 
had a grand sound; St. Paul’s, Portman Square, London. And 
Dr. Barnado’s home was “Stepney, a squalid place in East 
London.” And called, surprisingly, ‘“‘the ragged schools.” 

It puzzled me, not seeming very polite, that because you 
were a poor child, you had to go to a ragged school. It must be 
all right somehow, because everyone said Dr. Barnado was a 
wonderful man to poor children. But how did you feel if you 
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were a child and someone said, “Hullo, another pupil for 
ragged school”? 

When Mr. Morgan’s wife and children didn’t come to 
Northfield with him for the Conference, he stayed as a guest 
of Colonel Janeway, whose big yellow house, in the middle 
of a private golf course, was across the road from our gates. 
Mr. Morgan was a nervous man, with a twitching in one 
cheek, and people said eighteen holes of golf relieved the 
strain of preaching and Bible lectures for him. 

I could hardly take my eyes off Mr. Morgan. He didn’t 
have much to say to a child, but his face was all long lines 
and he was a very handsome man in a homely way. He had a 
very long, thin neck, and wore his clerical collar very loose, 
which made it look even longer. A thick plume of dark, sil- 
vered hair drooped over one side of his forehead and he had 
very deep eyes. 

As he was a friend of my parents, we saw him often, but 
when he came to supper, even if he had two helpings of 
molasses pie, he seemed high above things. Yet sometimes 
when he was making a point in a sermon, or just talking, his 
long face would break up into a quick, big smile, wien 
appealed to you because you weren't expecting it. 

Colonel Janeway had a purple-faced coachman who wore a 
light-tan livery and drove a span of skittish horses in jingling 
harnesses to a two-seater with fawn-colored cushions and thick 
fringe around the roof. ‘They were the only horses in town 
with docked tails, and some people thought that was un- 
Christian and wrong. But the team made a fine sight, much > 
more exciting than our plain black surrey and docile, long- 
tailed mare. 

Ten minutes before Mr. Morgan had to go on the platform 
to do his Bible reading on the Minor Prophets, you would see 
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the Janeway carriage streak around from the stables, pause 
at the front steps with the horses pawing the ground and 
dash off at a great pace for the Auditorium with Mr. Morgan. 
On his knees he would have his notebooks and Bible. If you 
were passing on the road, he would look at you with those 
deep-set, polished eyes and not see you at all. 

One year there was unexpected excitement. 

The first green of the golf course was beside the road. One 
day some people were driving past just as Mr. Morgan tee-ed off. 

They got a big surprise. Mr. Campbell Morgan was smoking 
a cigar. 

It hardly seemed possible. In Northfield smoking was not 
known because it was forbidden. 

The word spread fast. It upset people. ‘They thought they 
must take a position, but didn’t know which one. 

One of my parents’ oldest friends came to dinner. She asked 
if she could, with no other guests, so she could talk to Father. 
When she arrived she looked as though she felt ill. 

At the table, looking at me anxiously, she remarked to 
Father that she had never missed a single one of “his” sermons 
or Bible readings. She said, “Oh Dr. Mabie, how could he!” 
She burst out crying. 

I expected to be sent away from the table, but Father 
and Mother were so upset they forgot I was there. Once a man 
was sick and fell on the floor in our sitting room, but we had 
never had a guest cry at the table before. 

My parents made little comforting noises. Mother quickly 
fixed a fresh cup of tea. When she handed it to the guest the 
cup rattled against the saucer. I felt uncomfortable and wished 
they would tell me to leave the table, but didn’t dare speak 
and ask to be excused. 

Father spoke firmly to the guest, changing the subject. “I 
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wonder if you happened to notice how very clear the air was 
this afternoon about three-thirty.” 

With the tears glistening on her cheeks, her lips quivering, 
she said, doubtfully, “I don’t believe I did. I have been—” 
you could see her try to keep up with him. 

“We have quite a powerful spyglass,’”’ Father said. “I must 
show it to you some day. We could see Dr. Schofield’s place 
this afternoon through it, the air was so clear.” 

Dr. Charles I. Schofield was closely associated with Mr. 
Moody. During most of the year he evangelized constantly. 
In the summer he came back to Northfield, to rest up. He 
had a camp about six miles away from us, on a neighboring 
mountaintop, where he and his family lived in tents. ‘They 
seldom came down to town and anyone who wanted to see 
them had a long, rough drive. We went up there once or 
twice every year. And it used to please Father to get out the 
spyglass and see if he could see the tents at Schofields’. If 
he saw the white cluster, he would call everyone to take turns 
and see for themselves. 

Now he said to the woman, “It was so clear this afternoon 
for a little while that I could even make out people, moving 
around by the tents.” 

She smiled shakily. She took the handkerchief tucked in 
her belt and blew her nose. ‘Then she went on eating her 
strawberry shortcake. 

Though Mr. Morgan was one of his best friends, Father 
hated tobacco. He would mention it as a vice, in a very stern 
voice. He always said that using tobacco was a filthy habit. 
What was he going to say now about Mr. Morgan and his 
cigar? 

But he didn’t say a word. It was quite puzzling. 

Then one day at the dinner table he mentioned it. “By the 
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way, he said to Mother, “I understand Mr. Morgan’s physician 
is of the opinion that an occasional cigar may prove helpful 
with certain nervous ailments.”’ 

Mother looked puzzled. “Indeed?’”’ she murmured politely. 

After a while people seemed to forget all about the matter. 
The Auditorium was always crowded for Mr. Morgan; later 
on no one seemed to remember whether he smoked cigars 
or not. 


On the Sundays of the General Conferences the Auditorium 
was jammed for every service. People drove in from all up 
and down the valley, bringing large families and basket 
lunches, in all sorts of conveyances, even haywagons, making 
a day of it. Children’s services were held on Round Top not 
only for the instruction of the young, but to get them out of 
the Auditorium, making more room and less commotion for 
grown-ups. 

I was not very interested in the children’s services, and 
hoped no one would remember to tell me to go, when it was 
announced, “During the singing of “The Church’s one founda- 
tion, the children may withdraw for their own service at 
Round Top,” because when I was told to go I had to, as I 
was not allowed to argue or refuse. 

For no definite reason I disliked the music of “Jesus loves 
me, this I know” and “When he cometh, when he cometh, to 
make up his jewels; all his jewels, precious jewels, His loved 
and His own... .” If you were a child, those were the ones 
they seemed to think you had to sing. And they told Bible 
stories in a namby-pamby way. 

I got the notion of going to Round Top as I was told and 
then quietly leaving. You couldn’t go back to the Auditorium; 
all the seats would be taken. However, if you knew where the 
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carriage was hitched, you could go there and sit, waiting until 
the family came from the Auditorium. 

The horse turned her head and gave me a long stare when 
I climbed into the front seat. She was tied in the shade to a 
hitching rail, on level ground. ‘There was no particular view, 
nothing special to look at. Occasionally a bright bird winged 
past; or a pair of squirrels squabbled over a chestnut, burst 
from its prickly green jacket. I almost fell asleep in the drowsy 
golden air, and I felt hungry for the dinner roast beef. But 
even waiting with nothing to do was better than listening to 
someone talk as though children were just infants in cradles. 
There was a kind of Round Top service that was interesting 
but it wasn’t the one people sent you to, to get your seat for 
themselves. 


No one came to the Conferences in Northfield to while 
away time. Father would remark, when people came to see 
him, “Mr. Moody founded these Conferences with the idea 
that if you just preach the old Gospel faithfully, you’ll never 
have to worry about being in step with the times.” 

He said that Mr. Moody made the rule at his Bible Institute 
in Chicago, ‘““Any man can teach here with freedom whatever 
he finds in the Bible. But we haven’t any room for extrava- 
gances and theological hobbies. Here no man is to pick the 
Bible to pieces.” | 

‘At Northfield here,” Father smiled, “men come from every 
branch of the Church Universal and are made welcome, as 
long as they show the good sense to avoid controversial topics 
and minor differences.” 

No one heard “popular” sermons in the Auditorium. Mr. 
Hutton of Glasgow spoke severely on our porch about people 
who thought it would be a good thing to make religion 
popular. 
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“Think of that for a horrid idea!” he remarked indignantly. 

Mr. Hutton wasn’t always stern. He had very dark, shining 
eyes and would smile quickly. He enjoyed telling a story and 
would put a very pleasant burr in it, from the place where he 
was born, Lanarkshire in Scotland. 

After Mr. D. L. Moody died, his son Will ran the Confer- 
ences at Northfield. Father came across something in The 
Record of Christian Work which told how Mr. Will Moody 
hated the idea of popular sermons too, and he read it aloud 
to Mother. 

It said that Mr. Moody saw in a newspaper three advertised 
sermon topics which shocked him. “The Ethics of Football” 
was one; and “Wit of an Irishman”; and “Mothers-in-law.” 
Father said approvingly, “This is what he thinks about 
them! 

“It is enough to bring sorrow to the heart of God to see 
such a shameless desecration of the sacred office of ministry. 
Where the word of God is taught and reverenced, there is no 
need to seek subjects which will “draw.”’” Father read the bit 
over again to himself and closed the magazine. “I should think 
as much!” he said crustily. Not only at Northfield, but where- 
ever he was used to carrying on his business, the Bible was all 
that was needed “to draw.” 

Singing set the messages of the Bible to music at North- 
field. ‘The men who had charge of the singing were fine musi- 
cians but first of all they were fine Christians. Everyone said 
they knew just how to touch the heart and lift the spirit with 
the old Gospel hymns. 

But Mr. Sankey was different from Mr. Stebbins, and Mr. 
Alexander was different from either of them. 

Mr. Alexander let you know that a Gospel pianist wasn’t 
just any man who could sit down and play hymns without ~ 
making mistakes. “You have to get the best accompanist you 
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can, in our work,” he said cheerfully, “but you have to take 
care that he’s a good Christian too.” Then he would tell about 
Mr. Robert Harkness, who was his accompanist for a long 
time. 

Mr. Harkness was a Dunedin man. “One evening at one of 
our Gospel song services,’ Mr. Alexander said, “Harkness 
stood up all of a sudden by his piano and testified he’d 
thought for a good many years that he was a pretty good 
Christian. “Last night, though,’ Harkness said, ‘I realized I 
was still holding back some of self. ‘Then and there I sur- 
rendered all, everything, to Christ.’”” Mr. Alexander would 
laugh his big happy laugh. “And you could tell the difference 
in his playing too! I tell you it was a new thing! Glorious!” 

For a while Mr. Alexander and the Reverend Reuben A. 
‘Torrey were an evangelistic team. Mr. ‘Torrey, who was con- 
nected with Mr. Moody’s Bible School work in Chicago too, 
had a big house on the crown of a hill between the Auditorium 
and our place. 

In summer Mr. Torrey liked to rest and didn’t go to the 
Auditorium very much. When he did, though, he was interest- 
ing to look at because he would wear a black silk skull cap; the 
doors and windows of the Auditorium stood open all the time, 
unless there was a driving rain, and Mr. Torrey was bald and 
didn’t care for drafts on his head. He was a great big, jolly 
man and the skull cap added to his pleasant expression. He 
had a lot of children of his own and always had a word for 
any child. When he did preach, he wouldn’t sound quite as 
grave as the others but would say being a Christian was only 
common sense. “You don’t want to come into Heaven by the 
back door with just a fresh coat of whitewash, now do you?” 
He would lean on his elbow on the speaking desk and wait a 
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minute. The way Father did when he said to me, “You don’t 
want people to see you with your curls tangled, do you?” 

Mr. Ira Sankey was a great big man with a comfortable and 
pleasant face, and white Dundreary whiskers. He would sit 
himself down to a little portable organ when he sang a solo | 
and, because he was so big and solid, make it look frail and 
in danger of being crushed. But his big, square fingers would 
draw out a sweet and beautiful thread of sound, and you 
knew his feet, which looked huge, would do no harm to the 
pedals. 

Once, sitting on the porch after dinner, he began telling 
Mother how he came to write “The Ninety and Nine,” which 
was one of her favorites. 

“I was riding up to Edinburgh one day in 1874, for the 
meetings Mr. Moody and I were holding there. I glanced 
through the newspaper but there seemed to be no news of 
serious interest. I was going to put the paper aside but at the 
foot of the page the words of a small hymn caught my eye. 

“*“There were Ninety Nine that safely lay .. .’ The name 
signed to the verses was Eliz. C. Clephane. Until her death five 
years earlier, it said, she lived in Melrose, Scotland. 

“The words moved me, and I cut them out and put them 
in my inside pocket. 

“A few evenings later Mr. Moody’s subject was “Che Good 
Shepherd.’ Mr. Andrew Bonar spoke briefly that evening too. 

“When it was time for me to sing, I felt uncertain as to 
what to sing. Mr. Moody said, ‘Sankey, sing that hymn you 
found on the train!’ He didn’t stop to think that it had no 
tune. 

“But in some way I was moved to try to sing the words. I 
pulled the cutting out of my pocket and propped it up in 
front of me. I struck a chord in the key of A-flat. Seemingly, I 
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was led to an opening note. And then another. Note by note 
the whole tune was given me of God. When I came to the 
end of the first verse, it was so clearly in my mind that I was 
able to sing the rest of the verses to it.” Looking thoughtfully 
over the hills, Mr. Sankey stopped speaking. 

Mother rocked quietly in her chair. ‘““That is a very inter- 
esting story,” she said gently. “I am very glad to know it. I am 
fond of the hymn.” 

“I give God the praise,” Mr. Sankey said with a little smile 
moving his whiskers, “for bringing Miss Clephane’s words 
under my eyes.” 

When the General Conference was going on, I always knew 
we could count on several visits from Dr. Len Broughton, who 
was an important preacher but gay. It was fun to see him for 
the reason that he would talk a lot about Gawgia, where he 
came from—Atlanta, only he said Atlan’a—and wore his wiry 
gray hair in a Dutch cut. 

Men like Hugh Black (who wore a long black cape) and 
R. J. Campbell had wavy hair and handsome features and 
looked quite a little like pictures of the poet Shelley; but 
Dr. Broughton was the only man at Northfield who wore his 
hair in a Dutch cut. 

I used to look at him and wish he would take the notion 
to tell me what gave him the idea, but if I should ask him 
right out Mother would certainly give up butter for a day, 
maybe two, as I was not allowed to make personal remarks. 
As he just seemed to take his hair for granted I never found 
out. 

At the table he would reel off stories. Most of them were 
about the excuses people made for not being converted, or 
going to church. Dr. Broughton was the only person who ever 
came to see us who could make things like that a laughing 
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matter in front of my father. Though he would not laugh out 
loud, the way Dr. Broughton did, he would crack a smile. I 
got the impression that he didn’t think it was a very good 
plan as a rule to make light of such things but, because of the 
kind of man Dr. Broughton was, and a close friend beside, he: 
did not care to interfere with his doing so if he felt inclined. 

Dr. Broughton would arrive promptly for our lawn parties. 
He would say, in that molasses voice, ““How’re yew, chile?’ to 
me, and wink gaily and say he came because he knew we had 
good cookies and lemonade at our house, and would I surely 
see that he got a great plenty? 

He wouldn’t talk about preaching or anything else that was 
serious at a party; if he happened to see a chipmunk around, 
he would make up his mind to keep coaxing until it came 
near enough to snatch bits of cookie he broke off for it. “Kep’ 
pet ones when I was a boy in Gawgia,” he would tell me. 
“Always did like to get frien’ly with a chipmunk.” 


When the English visitors were in town they would gallop 
up our hill and, laughing heartily at anyone who seemed to 
be winded by the steepness, exclaim, “But this is only a hum- 
mock, really!” 

Dr. Jowett seemed to be a very bashful man, awfully serious, 
whose business was being a preacher and who didn’t talk much 
but let people find out what he thought from his sermons. 

The reason he came to our house at all was because he had 
preached for a long time in Birmingham, England, and he 
knew my mother was born there and liked to be told bits 
about the region of her childhood. She was brought to America 
when she was a baby but after she was married my father took 
her back to visit many times. She looked forward in a gentle, 
homesick way to exchanging bits about Birmingham with Dr. 
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Jowett. His pulpit was Carr’s Lane Congregational Church 
and he would tell her about Birmingham people and his 
church. Then she would speak of her own father’s church, 
which was Heneage Street, and how his large family more 
than filled the pew under one of the side galleries. 

Once, as Dr. Jowett was being driven away down the hill, 
Father remarked to her, ‘““When he came this afternoon I 
thought he looked mortally weary. I daresay it did him good 
to just talk about Birmingham.” 

‘There was one man in Northfield who was important but 
nothing like you expected. He never came to our house, and 
appeared at the Auditorium only on rare, unexpected occa- 
sions. If you wanted to see him you had to go where he was. 
His name was Dr. George F. Pentacost. The name was puzzling 
to me because pentecost was a word I often heard Father use 
in conversation yet didn’t sound as though it were connected 
with his friend, who lived in a big yellow house in the lower 
town. For other reasons too Dr. Pentacost was interesting to 
me. | 

Every now and then something would remind Father of 
him; maybe someone would say Calcutta and he would remem- 
ber running into Dr. Pentacost there and, after eating dinner 
with him, going to hear him preach in the Lal Bazaar Chapel. 
“It was a magnificent sermon on the Incarnation,” he would 
say. He might take out his big gold watch and say to Mother, 
“Edith, it’s only four o’clock; change your gown; I'll hitch up 
and while I think of it we'll just drive down and pay a call on 
Pentacost.”’ 

“Can I go?” ‘There were things at that house which I never 
saw anywhere else. 

“May you go?” said Mother sadly. Probably I would grow 
up without ever learning to speak properly. 
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She looked at Father. He was the one who decided things. 
He said, “You may do this,’ and “We shall do that,” and we 
did thus or so. 

“T guess so,” he said now. Looking at me critically, he said, 
“Is your dress clean? And you will have to have your curls © 
brushed.” 

People who saw Dr. Pentacost said, “What a ruddy man!” 
They said he looked just like an English country squire. He 
looked to me like steel engravings of Mr. Gladstone and had a 
very high complexion and bushy eyebrows and a big strong 
face. All summer he wore white linen suits, the coats unbut- 
toned and showing a black-and-white checked vest—‘“‘quite 
horsey, don’t you think?” people said. He tied his necktie in 
a big flat bow like Mr. Gladstone’s, only Dr. Pentacost’s was as 
bright red as fire-bush flowers. I liked to look at him. 

He seemed to have a huge family, and there were always all 
sorts of grandchildren galloping around the front porch. When 
anyone came to pay a call, they would all yell and disappear. 
I had to sit in a chair while the grown-ups talked, and I 
wished we could have a lot of noise at our house. 

And then there were the dogs. 

It seemed to me that there were hundreds; probably there 
were only two or three dozen. They were all Pomeranians, 
pedigreed, we heard. ‘‘Pestiferous,’ Father said to my mother 
in a hoarse whisper, going up the walk. He would say, “I do 
not know what my old friend Pentacost wants with such 
creatures.” Father did not care for dogs at all, so he must have 
wanted very much to see his friend. ‘The dogs leaped around, 
shrieking to split your ears. Father looked rather sulky. He 
bent his head and cupped his hand to his ear, showing as 
pointedly as you could without coming right out and saying so 
that to him the pets were a nuisance. 
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I was dazzled by the spectacle of them, but could only look 
at them for they were too flightly to catch and besides, it was 
explained offhand, they would bite. 

Between calls my father seemed to forget all about them, 
remembering only that he and Dr. Pentacost had many impor- 
tant interests in common. “The next time I see Pentacost I 
must get his views on—’” he would remark. 

When there were any things my father wanted Mother to 
do he just took it for granted that the house could run itself. 
One evening he looked up from his book and said, “Edith, will 
you be ready by ten-fifteen in the morning? We won't get a seat 
unless you are, as Webb-Peploe is going to preach that sermon 
on ‘Grace,’ taking his text from the Book of John: 


And of his fulness have all we received, and grace 
for grace. For the law was given by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

Mother said quietly, “I guess I shan’t be able to go with 
you this time.” She had an anxious look. Mr. Webb-Peploe 
was our guest and might think her discourteous if she didn’t 
go to the Auditorium when he preached. 

“Not go?” said Father. “Of course you'll go.” 

“I’m putting up the blackberry jam,” she said. 

“What of it? Let the others see to it. You can’t miss this.” 
As far as he was concerned, that settled it. He went on reading. 

For a few moments the room was very still, with only an 
occasional hissing of sparks from logs in the fireplace. Mother 
said shyly, “I heard him, in London you remember, preaching 
on ‘Grace.’ I don’t see how I can leave the jam.” 

‘“‘Nonsense!” he said peevishly. “Set the kettles on the back 
of the stove—do your work when you come home.” 

A little look of obstinacy stole into her velvety eyes. “Jam 
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will sugar if it isn’t tended to properly—and then, all those 
people are coming for tea—’’ 

There was an uncomfortable pause. In that way that she 
had, she took a fold of her skirt in her fingers, pleating it on 
her knee. 

“Well, if you'd rather fuss with jam—” he said, injured. 

“It’s only that I planned—” She broke off, blushing; it 
distressed her when she had to oppose anything her husband 
wished. 

In the morning her going was not mentioned; Mr. Webb- 
Peploe, driving placidly away with Father, didn’t seem of- 
fended that she stayed behind. At dinner each of us had a 
little dish of warm blackberry jam to eat on creamy rice 
pudding. “I say, what absolutely delicious jam!” exclaimed the 
Prependary who loved to eat and was always in a state of gentle 
excitement over what we would have next that he’d never met 
anywhere before. 


Once there was a flurry at the Conferences because Com- 
mander Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army arrived to speak. 
He told how much it meant to him to see Northfield, because 
he was converted in a Moody & Sankey evangelistic meeting. 

In England, where he was born, he went to a school to be 
specially trained for the Indian Civil Service. But after he was 
converted, he liked the idea of being in the Salvation Army 
and gave up his post as civil servant to be a Salvationist. He 
told some of his experiences in going about in Ceylon with a 
begging bowl, in the same way the priests did, and the Hindu 
fakirs. 

After a while he was sent to America in connection with 
Salvation Army social work. Many people were unemployed, 
and the Salvation Army bought land which was going to waste 
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and resettled them, helping them to live till they could sup- 
port themselves again. Mr. Booth-Tucker had charge of a 
place at Amityville and there were about two hundred families 
there. He stayed there three years, but from Northfield he was 
going back to England, where Father had met him first. 

When he finished speaking, everybody in the Auditorium 
stood up and gave him the Chautauqua salute; he pulled at his 
collar and looked embarrassed and pleased. 

Father had offered to drive him to the late train. I had 
been allowed to stay up to hear him speak, and Father said I 
might as well go along with them to the station. The sound 
of the night train, whistling its melancholy way up the 
valley, was something I liked to hear; but I had never been to 
the station to see it go through. 

Mr. Booth-Tucker had a hard time getting through with 
all the people who wanted to shake his hand, but finally he 
came hurrying out to the carriage Father had at the side door. 
He kept calling back over his shoulder, “Goodnight, God 
bless you, God bless you all.” 

We stopped and got his small satchel. I had never driven 
across the river after dark, and it was exciting to see it, like 
a dark velvet ribbon far below the bridge. We had a new 
bridge, because Mr. Francis Schell wanted to build it in 
memory of his father. It was better than the old one, which 
was wooden and covered; you stopped before you went into 
it because railroad tracks ran on top, and if a train came 
along when you were driving through, it scared the horse 
nearly to death and half the time it ran away. 

Mr. Booth Tucker and Father sat in the front seat together, 
talking earnestly the whole three miles. I was wadded up in a 
laprobe in the back seat; I thought what a big nuisance it 
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must be to have such a long name as his; Frederick St. George 
delaTour Booth-Tucker; and, on top of that, Commissioner. 
He laughed when he said it over slowly for me. 

The station was just a little gray box beside the track. At 
that time of night there was no station agent; only two oil | 
lights, like chrysanthemum heads floating on the darkness. 

Mr. Booth-Tucker set down his satchel and fished in his 
pocket to make sure of his tickets to Montreal. Father hitched 
the horse to a poplar tree as far from the tracks as possible. 
When she heard a train she pranced and squealed. He didn’t 
have much patience with her, as he wouldn’t let anything hurt 
her and she ought to know it after all the time they’d been 
together; still, he would try to tie her where she wouldn’t feel 
as though the train was coming down on top of her. 

“Well, sir,” he said to Mr. Booth-Tucker, “it’s been a treat 
to see you here. I well remember our meeting in London 
in—” 

In the distance the train gave a hoot. “Ah, here she comes,” 
he finished, forgetting what he had been saying. 

The train came into view, clanking on the curve, one golden 
eye gleaming in the forehead of the engine. ‘There were a 
mail car and a baggage car and one coach, the windows mak- 
ing blocks of faded yellow light; and there were some sleepers, 
all dark, with the shades drawn. 

“Evening, sir,” the conductor said, jumping down from the 
high step. He noticed Mr. Booth-Tucker’s Salvation Army 
cap. “Mind the step now, sir,” he said, touching the brim of 
his own cap respectfully. “Evening,” he said to Father agree- 
ably. He looked at me. “Kind of late for you, isn’t it, young 
‘un?’ he said, smoothing his mustaches and grinning pleas- 
antly. He fished out a fat gold hunting case watch on a heavy 
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chain, rubbed his thumb back and forth across the crystal, 
snapped it shut, looking up ahead where the engineer’s face 
was like a small sheet of white paper in the night. 

Mr. Booth-Tucker said, ““God bless you, Brother,” to Father, 
“for your hospitality, and fetching me to the train.’’ He looked 
down at me, putting out his hand and shaking hands with me 
like any grown-up. “Goodnight, child, the Lord bless you and 
keep you,” he said. He patted my head, tossed his satchel up 
on the platform, grasped the handrail and climbed aboard. 

“Goodnight, Mr. Booth-Tucker—thank you.” I didn’t in- 
tend to shout, but was excited. A shade near the end of the 
car flew up, someone peered out, jerked the shade down 
again. 

“Well, goodnight, folks,’’ said the conductor. “’Board!” he 
shouted, twiddling his wrist in the air at the engineer. ‘The 
train gave itself a great shake, like an armored animal waking 
after a short nap. All along the length of the train the cars 
gave a tug at the couplings—steam hissed—wheels rattled— 
the train moved. 

We stood there in the dark while the cars rumbled past us, 
and watched the red light at the end, winking into a narrow 
aisle of trees. Father said, ““We must hurry now—late for 
you—” The cinders crunched under his feet. I heard him 
say “Whoabestill,” in that way he had, “nothing is going to 
hurt you.” I ran across the patch of night blackness and leaped 
in beside him. There was no moon but the sky was strewn 
with stars. To the northwest I noticed a fat green one. In the 
distance the train gave a long, pensive wail, and then you 
couldn’t hear it any more at all. Only the crickets in the grass, 
some peepers somewhere, the complaining cry of a restless 
nightbird. 
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“Want to lean against me and go to sleep?” rumbled Father. 
“This has been quite an event for you.” 

“T liked coming to the station to see Mr. Booth-Tucker off. 
He said—” 

At the breakfast table Father remarked pleasantly, “I guess » 
you don’t remember getting to bed last night.” 
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N THE slab cottage on the knoll above the bridge a mis- 
| sionary on furlough from Kiating in West China was 
quartered one summer. Father and he were old friends. Once 
Father had gone to Kiating to visit him. 

For a child one thing which was interesting about mission- 
aries being around was that they always put up little things of 
their own which were different from what was in our house; 
pictures, bright silk or cotton hangings, pieces of ivory, 
cloisonné or carved wood—brought from their stations. Stop- 
ping in to see them for a few minutes was like a quick journey 
far away. 

These people in the cottage weren’t tired and stern like 
some, but pleasant and ready for fun; they even poked fun at 
themselves if odd things happened to them in new surround- 
ings. 

One night when his family was first there the man was 
coming home alone from a meeting in the Auditorium. The 
night was black as the inside of a cat and in the dark he got 
off the road and, before he knew it, stumbled into the brook. 
He stood in water up to his knees, roaring with laughter and 
calling, “Help! Help!” 
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His wife jumped out of bed and, lighting a lamp, rushed 
out of doors with it. She could tell from the direction of his 
voice and a great sloshing what had happened. 

“Will Beaman,” she called out, “what are you doing in that 
brook?” 

“Taking a bath—and, come to think of it, you look like the 
Statue of Liberty!’”’ he called back, shouting with laughter. 
“Wait a minute—I’m coming out now!” 

It woke us up, on the hill. Father jumped from his bed, 
rushing out on his balcony, shouting down the hill, “Eh? 
Who's down there? Speak up—make yourself known now!” 
We never had thieves, or even tramps, but he made it sound 
as though the woods were filled with them. It was a surprise to 
have the peace disturbed and he wanted no nonsense. 

“It’s all right, Doctor,” the missionary shouted, soaking 
wet. “I got in the brook by mistake. No harm done.” 

“That’s a blessing,’ Father shouted back, and returned to 
bed. 

For as long as that family was on the place the man loved 
telling the story on himself. 

It wasn’t the only one he had to carry back with him to 
West China. 

One late afternoon he came home from the Post Office to 
find the rest of his family still out somewhere. He thought he 
would have something to eat, so he went down to the brook 
and got a glass of milk from the stone crock they kept in a 
cold place between three rocks. He carried it back to the 
cottage and went to the open shelves where a cookie jar was 
kept. 

Just as he took off the cover his eye took in a small visitor, 
a little animal snoozing contentedly in a ball in the corner of 
the bottom shelf. 
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A few cats and kittens usually trailed around with me. This 
man didn’t mind cats the way some of the guests did, but he 
didn’t go out of his way to pick them up either. He decided he 
might as well start this one on its way home to me. 

So he put the cover back on the cookie jar for a minute, 
while he just took the broom to give the black-and-white kit 
a gentle hint that supper time was coming on. 

Things happened with suddenness. 

The “kitten” got to its feet with a peculiar, rocking lurch 
and, assisted by the broom, thumped crossly to the floor. 

By the time it waddled indignantly across the room to the 
door the missionary knew... 

Some time afterward, when the family stood outside the 
cottage they wouldn’t be occupying for about a week he said, 
laughing uproariously, “It seems I was entertaining unawares, 
all right—not exactly an angel, however—’’ 

They must not have skunks in West China, I thought. At 
our place mother skunks and their babies often stopped, on 
their way through the woods in the evening, to play on the 
lawn with the cats. But I thought everybody knew skunks 
had their own way of doing things; you just wouldn't think 
of taking a broom and shoving them. 

Father put up two tents for the family to sleep in. Until 
they could get back to their own stove and cottage, they took 
their meals with us. 


Once we had a missionary staying in the house who was 
from Bahrein, Arabia. He worked with the Moslems and he 
and Father talked about the question of Moslems and Jews 
ever putting aside their ancient struggles. | 

“When I was pastor of the First Baptist Church in Indian- 
apolis,’” Father remarked, “Professor William Harper of 
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Chicago began giving correspondence courses in Hebrew. I 
took one of them and it interested me so that I worked out 
an elementary Hebrew grammar. I thought I would give a 
Sunday evening course of special lectures in the church, on 
‘Old ‘Testament Times and Heroes.’ 

“It was interesting to find many Jewish merchants and 
traders in the city coming to them. They seemed surprised, 
in a child-like way, that a Christian preacher found so much 
to admire and discuss in their Old ‘Testament saints. 

“One of them fell into the habit of walking home with me 
after the lecture. We would tarry a few moments in my study 
kneeling in prayer; in his own Hebraic thought he talked 
with ‘the Eternal.’ We became friends and, could I have gone 
at the time, he proposed that I make a trip to Palestine with 
him. 

“A scattered few in my congregation were prejudiced 
against Jews on grounds of race, but on the whole it was a 
happy venture and many parishioners said frankly that more 
such simple evidences of goodwill for Jews, in place of the 
bitter slights directed toward God’s ancient people by so- 
called Christians, would remove the sooner ‘the veil upon 
iberriiace. ” 

The missionary said, thoughtfully, “The deep, long roots 
of prejudice! Some day, we can only pray—” 

He and Father were both interested in the soil. Father told 
him what Will said, that things wanted to grow, and our job 
was to make them comfortable, so they could. The missionary 
-*smiled. “I’d like to meet that man,” he said. 

Before supper one evening Father said, ““Let’s just stroll 
down to the garden; I should like to show you some new 
strawberries.” ‘They were Marshalls, a new variety, very large 
berries, a beautiful ruby red, and juicy all the way through, 
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instead of just looking handsome and having a pithy cord 
through the heart. “I’d be glad to see them,” the man said. 
“Where I am stationed, we have sand trouble!” 

As they were going down the steps Father called back, 
inviting Mother and me to go along. 

“I decided,” Father explained to the man, walking down 
the hill, “to experiment with harvesting one crop, then plow 
under, use the soil for something else for two or three years, 
then put it back to strawberries. I could keep strawberries two 
years, of course, but the second year they would be less fine in 
size and quality. I incline to fall planting too, putting the 
rows three or four feet apart, with eighteen to thirty inches 
between plants, mulch-covered for winter. Spring planting 
shortens the time too much between setting and fruit.” 

“T’ve had a few scraggly strawberries in Bahrein, but oh how 
we long for richer, heavier soil!” 

On the way to see some white currants too we came to the 
pig’s pen. Father paused, to see how the pig was getting on. 
I didn’t see how anyone could tell. You could look at that pig 
all day and not understand it at all. 

The pen was neat and tidy. In a small, galvanized trough 
there was running water, filled from a trickling spigot; the 
overflow was carried off through a one-inch pipe that went 
underground, a few feet away. 

‘The pig was neat and tidy too but, instead of being pleased 
that it was, only twitched its glossy ears fretfully at us, giving 
us an insulting stare. 

“Don’t pigs ever like people?” I said. Father smiled slightly” 
“When I was a boy I had one that followed me about like a 
dog,” he said. 

The missionary laughed. “Perhaps this one has just put 
away childish things,” he said. The pig gave a grunt and 
turned its back on us. : 
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The man said to me, “Shall I tell you what is in one of the 
histories of Arabia, about how the pig came about? And the 
cat toor” 

Father said, “I’m sure that will be interesting to hear.” It 
pleased him when people took time to tell me things. He said | 
I was getting my vocabulary by being where great preachers, 
Bible lecturers and such people carried on worthwhile con- 
versations, and my sense of the many-colored make-up of the 
world from people living in all its corners, who came to see 
us at Northfield. 

“About the pig and cat,” the man reminded me, “they’re 
fables, of course. You know what a fable is, I’m sure.” 

“Aesop. “Ihe Fox and the Grapes.’ How did the pig and 
cat begin?” ) 

Even when Father was just strolling, he walked a little 
ahead; but you could tell that he was listening too. 

“Well, these fables have to do with the time Noah and all 
the animals were at sea so long, in the Ark. 

“It rained so hard for such a long time that both Noah and 
the animals became very dirty and disagreeable. You can see 
how that would be. It says in the Bible, you know, that the 
Ark had three stories, and only one window and one door. 

‘“Well—so the story goes in the histories—Noah prayed for 
relief from the discomfort, and God took pity on them. He 
told Noah to go and pass his hands over the rump of the 
elephant. 

“In the fable Noah did as God told him and—suddenly a 
pig dropped forth! Right straight off it went to work, devour- 
ing the filth in the Ark.” The man paused. 

I thought pigs went into the Ark with all the other two-by- 
twos. I looked back over my shoulder at our pig, standing 
there with the sunset light in its mean face. If that had been the 
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beginning of pigs, no wonder ours gave everyone insulting looks. 

I walked out around, so I could see the side of my father’s 
face. He looked the way he did sometimes, when he heard 
something he wouldn’t promise to believe. 

“What about the cat?” I said to the man. 

He laughed. ‘‘Well, in the fable that goes this way. It seems 
that the mice and rats in the Ark got tired of being cooped up 
and began giving great bother by gnawing things, for exercise 
and to have a little fun. 

“Noah prayed again to the Lord to tell him what to do. God 
told him to pass his hand this time over the flank of a lion. 
And Noah did. Whereupon the lion gave a loud sneeze and, 
from his nostrils, came a cat. 

“As soon as the cat got its bearings, it set after the mice and 
rats. Soon the Ark had no more trouble from them either.” 
The man looked at me gaily. ‘““Remember now,” he said, “I 
told you these were fables. Arabian children know them the 
way you know “The Crow and the Pitcher,’ and “The Lion 
and the Mouse.’ ” 

We had both red and white currant bushes. Father said 
white currants were varieties of black currants. I couldn’t see 
how that could be, but he said it was. 

Mother and I picked some sweet peas from the vines Father 
gave me for my own. Like the pansies, the more you picked 
the sweet peas the more they grew. If you picked them at sun- 
down and put them in water beside your bed, they smelled 
sweet when you were falling asleep. 

It was time for supper. We turned around and went back 
up the hill, without glancing again at the pig. 


Some guest, who came from the Congo to pay us a visit, 
brought me a parrot for a present. I was supposed to be polite 
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and grateful about presents, and usually it was easy. Mr. 
Kobayashi gave me a piece of white silk with a lady painted 
on it, in a costume embroidered with birds. And a man named 
Maung Ghee gave me a little brass elephant bell. 

This parrot, however, had a bold, fierce look and was not 
easy to understand. It wasn’t at all like a half-tame crow which 
used to venture onto the porch occasionally. ‘The very first 
thing the parrot dived at my feet, trying to nip them with its 
beak. I was afraid of it but didn’t like to let the man see that 
I was. As he was going to be around all summer, we couldn’t 
see how we could do anything with the bird but keep it. 

During the daytime Father kept a cord tied to its leg, tether- 
ing it to a post toward the back end of the porch. It paraded 
up and down, ruffling its beautiful gray feathers, mumbling 
to itself and glaring rudely at people. 

The bird made Father very nervous. Every now and then 
he would look up from something he was reading and say 
fretfully, “Be still, there!” The parrot would utter a squawk, 
which made the girls in the kitchen scream with laughter; I 
heard one of them say, “Parrot sayin’ right back ‘Be still there, 
Doctor!’ ” 

At night the bird was taken over to the cabin where a stout 
wooden cage had been fixed up for it. Once or twice, when a 
whippoorwill stopped in a nearby tree to sing, the parrot 
roused up and gave a shrill screech. We mentioned it at break- 
fast, though as we did not like the parrot much it didn’t really 
seem very comical. 

Then Prependary Webb-Peploe arrived to stay. 

He was a very nice man whom I liked. He looked to a 
child quite a lot like a nice Father Rabbit. His face was pink 
and shining; he had white hair, and fluffy little white chop- 
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whiskers, and laugh-lines around his mouth. He wore what 
Mother explained to me were the canonicals of a High-Church- 
man; a coat that buttoned all the way up the front to a small 
round collar, with gaiters covering his legs instead of long 
trousers. Also he wore a pectoral cross set with amethysts that 
winked beautifully in the light, and an amethyst ring beside. 
The other ministers I saw wore very plain clothes and did 
not have any amethysts either, so it was nice, having him to 
look at. 

The Prependary was one of those important people—Father 
said so, and everyone treated him specially—but also just 
nice. He never acted as though a child just wasn’t there, but 
would address little questions right to you (and not “Are you 
saved, little girl?” either) and wait for you to answer, instead 
of looking away, as though he’d never even said a word. He 
would ask about the river; did people swim in it? How far was 
it to the top of the mountain behind the house and was there 
anything up there to see? He was very interested to hear about 
a flock of sheep. And was that a hummingbird? And wasn’t 
it wonderful that the Lord had made them so they could fly 
backwards? 

When I couldn’t keep my eyes off the amethyst cross, he 
picked it up on its gold chain and said kindly, “Would you 
like to examine it?” 

I turned it over to see how the stones looked in back and 
felt their faces, which were smooth and cool. 

“Thank you,’ I said, and he said, “You’re welcome I’m 
sure.” | 

He talked about England to Mother because he knew she 
was born there. He mentioned that our view was “a feast for 
the eyes, and the soul as well,’’ and would sit there on the 
porch, rocking gently, gazing contentedly at the hills, his 
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hands folded comfortably on his neat little belly, the amethysts 
winking gently in the light. 

One afternoon on the porch after tea he touched his lips 
lightly with his napkin, put it back on the tray and murmured, 
“What a tranquil spot this is.” ‘The sinking sun made the air 
look like golden gauze. Father had been talking in an easy 
going way about a meeting they had both attended in London. 

During tea the parrot had had the politeness to doze. It 
was rather interesting to see him do it; not squatting like a 
hen, yet not quite standing up, either, but rocking ever so 
gently, with legs slightly bent. 

Abruptly the parrot came awake, stretched itself, shook out 
its gray feathers and gave a mumble deep in its throat. It 
stretched first one leg, then the other, and strutted stiffly down 
the porch. 

Out of the tail of his eye the Prependary happened to notice. 

“Hullo, Polly,” he remarked agreeably, putting out his hand. 
If we'd liked the bird better we would have named it. People 
called it Polly, but it really didn’t have any name. 

“I wouldn’t do that!” Father said hastily. “Unfortunately 
it has an uncertain disposition.” 

Drawing back his hand, the Prependary said, “It is a lovely 
color.” That was one thing that startled you. A bird of such 
a lovely, rainy color shouldn’t do such rough things. 

The bird paraded directly in front of the guest, teetering 
its tail-heavy body around and facing him with a glare. It 
gave a swoop at his boots with its cruel beak, but the boots 
were stout and they were slippery too, with a high polish, and 
the beak just skittered off. He tried again. ‘The same thing 
happened. It made him angry. He pushed his neck feathers 
up, like an old man flying in a temper, and muttered some- 
thing, more loudly than before. 
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“There, there,” the Prependary said genially, “want to make 
a speech, do you?” Nobody had heard it really say anything; 
only that mumbling. 

All of a sudden its beak gave a sort of crack, and then 
another—and then there were some words—very shrill, and 
very fast. 

The Prependary looked startled, cocking his head to one 
side. “I say!” he exclaimed. 

From Father’s expression the words were bad. 

Mother’s mouth fell open. 

Father lunged up out of his chair. He made a grab for the 
bird, which ducked away with a bold squawk and a whirr of 
plumage. It dodged past the rocker of the Prependary’s chair. 
Father, with his hands reaching, almost fell on top of his 
guest. 

The bird staggered along the porch, mumbling and squawk- 
ing but the cord brought it up short. It fell over, scrambled 
heavily to its feet again. 

‘The Prependary had got up and was watching things with 
his bright eyes. ‘The amethyst cross swung on its golden chain. 

Father strode to the bird, swooped down and seized it, close 
enough to the neck so it couldn’t get its beak on his hand. He 
was trembling, holding the bird by the back with one hand, 
trying with the shaking fingers of the other to undo the cord. 

He didn’t say a word, but there was something . . . Once I 
passed the chicken house when he wrung the neck of a chicken 
for dinner. ‘That was different but you could see that he was 
going to wring the parrot’s neck now. He was so angry he 
wasn’t even going out of sight to do it. Mother made a little 
sound and hurried into the house. 

‘The Prependary stepped hurriedly toward Father. “Now, 
now, Brother Mabie,’ he said soothingly. He gave a little 
laugh. 
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Father’s face was black as a thundercloud. But you could 
see the Prependary had interrupted what was in his head to 
do, mixed him up. 

The Prependary stood there, holding the top edges of his 
coat lightly, rocking a little on his heels and the balls of his 
feet. “Tell me,” he said, with a sort of chuckle deep in his 
throat, “how many times in our work have you and I come 
to a place where we wished we might—ah—use language!” 

Startled, Father looked at him. Then he looked at the bird, 
as though it surprised him to find it between his big hands. 
The parrot gave a peevish, rattling squawk. Looking uneasy, 
my father knotted the cord around its leg again and set it 
down on the porch. “Miserable creature!’’ he exclaimed dis- 
gustedly. He brushed off his hands, took out his handkerchief 
and mopped at his forehead which glistened with perspiration. 

Both men resumed their chairs. 

After a few moments the Prependary, rocking gently, his 
hands folded peacefully on his stomach, gave another chuckle. 
“Upon my word!” he murmured, “rather a bit of Billingsgate, 
wasn’t it, now!” 

The next morning the plumber came to fix a bent key in the 
water cut-off. Father seemed to have been waiting just to speak 
_ to him about something. 

“T wonder,” he said, nodding his head brusquely in the di- 
rection of the parrot, “if you’d care to have this fine African 
parrot.” He knew the plumber had a lot of children, mostly 
boys. “We don’t—ah—really have any place to keep it.” 

It surprised you to hear him say that. He wouldn’t ever tell 
a lie, but—we had thirty acres, and all kinds of sheds and 
things. You’d think there ought to be a place for a parrot 
somewhere in all that. 

The man looked sort of uncertain. “Well, I don’t just 
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know,” he said, scratching the back of his neck, gazing at the 
bird. 

Father gave a sigh. “I shall be frank with you,” he said. “It 
is a rough, cantankerous creature and may even burst out in 
bad language at times. We have had one such experience. It 
can talk, if it takes the notion—” 

“Oh it ain’t that,” said the plumber. “Do you have to feed 
it fancy?’ 

“Oh, no!” Father was in better spirits. “Cracked corn, scraps 
of vegetables, I guess. A friend brought it to our daughter. 
But we—” 

“Well, I'll take it. The kids ‘Il like it fine. Anything the 
kids get fun out of is all right with me. But how about your 
daughter—won’t she miss it?” 

“I don’t care for parrots much,” I said hurriedly. I didn’t 
add that you had to look out for it, because it tried to fly at 
everything, even the cats. Moses got even. He flew at the par- 
rot once, in such a fury that the parrot pushed itself as far 
back in a corner as it could get, shivering and whining. _ 

“No,” Father said with relief, “I guess she won’t mind. 
Parrots don’t seem to be quite in our line here. I’ll be much 
obliged to you if you’ll take it off our hands.” 

When the plumber left the parrot was in the cage on the 
wagon seat beside him. “Good riddance!” shouted the girls 
in the kitchen, laughing wildly. 

As the plumber drove away down the hill the parrot uttered 
a fierce squawk. I saw the man look at it and laugh. 

Father sat down and picked up his Manchester Guardian. “I 
guess hereafter we'll stick to the native birds,” he remarked 
with a great sigh of relief. 

Mother gave a small sniff. “Well, I should think so!” she 
said, firmly. 
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HOUGH it was made up of quite a variety, ordinarily 
nite life flowed along gently, with nothing in it which 
would upset anyone. Occasionally tsetse flies, epidemics of 
smallpox or cholera, the hard and peculiar habits of cannibals 
were subjects of conversation on the porch. I grasped that they 
were something you had to think about, like diphtheria being 
more than chicken pox. Yet they were mentioned so offhand 
that, to me, they were just talk—until that day. 

The people invited to dinner straggled up the hill singly 
or in couples. The day was bright but quite cool, so we were 
going to have soup, lamb chops (32¢ a pound—‘‘My they’re 
expensive today, aren’t they!’’), sweet corn, new peas cooked 
in milk with little new potatoes a tiny bit larger than marbles, 
and spanish cream. Even if Mother knew soup could be bought 
in cans, she wouldn’t have dreamed of serving it. The tomato 
soup was made out of cream and tomatoes picked an hour ago 
in the garden; for corn soup pearly kernels of green corn were 
snapped off the cob with a sharp knife and put with half milk 
and half cream and little cubes of browned salt pork and 
bits of onion crisped in the frying pan with butter. I was 
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allowed to cut bread into croutons and poke them around in 
butter in an iron skillet, to sauté them crisp and rich. 

Father welcomed his guests benignly on the porch. Through 
the narrow window at the end of the kitchen, I happened to 
hear something he said. 

“I have invited our missionary to the lepers. I know it will 
interest you to meet this great and good man. Such a man 
understands that, more than likely, he will be laying down his 
own life in such service. “Greater love hath no man—’”’ 

“What’s leprosy?” I said to Carrie. 

She wasn’t in an awfully good mood. She didn’t really care 
for more than three or four extra for a meal. Besides the 
family there would be six. 

The kitchen was hot. Clouds of steam wreathed about her 
face as she tore the lid off the huge kettle to inspect the corn, 
banging it back with a crash. “Leprosy,” she flung at me, 
“vou busts out all over big white spots—then you dies 
awful.” 

My insides flopped over. 

Dinner was only a few minutes away. I must finish the 
croutons. But I felt frightened, and some of them scorched. 
“Watch what you doin’, there, chile!’’ she shouted at me. 

A man from lepers was going to be at our dinner table! 
What should I do? My legs trembled. I’ll bust out with big 
white spots, just like she says, and die awful. I had no time to 
remember that the whole family would be there together. 

What could I do? » 

I could go to bed with a stomach ache. Everyone would be 
paying attention to the leper-man—I would hardly be missed. 
Yet—if I hid away in bed I wouldn’t get my dinner, and I was 
hungry. Everything smelled so good. But—leprosy! 

Mother came into the kitchen for a final look around. Was 
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the soup ladle freshly polished? Were there plenty of rice 
grains to keep the salt from being damp? Were there plenty of 
croutons? Was dinner ready to go on the table? 

“You there!’’ Carrie snapped at her helper, “git on in there 
with dem hot soup plates.” She added grudgingly to Mother, 
“Tell de folks to go on in to de table.” 

I turned from the skillet, and my eye happened to light on 
some spare tomatoes. An idea, if I hurried! The guests would 
rise from their porch chairs and stand chatting for a few 
moments, not pushing pell-mell to the table. 

Flying into the dining table, I dragged a play table out of a 
corner and started to drag it out the door onto the porch. I 
nearly knocked down the girl with her soup plates. Carrie, 
hearing the commotion, shouted, “What you doin’ in there!” 
but I lunged along. I dumped the table outside, flew back for 
the chair. If Father should reach the dining room, my plan 
would be stopped. 

Recklessly I veered around by the linen closet, seized a 
small tea cloth and napkin. Mother had come in to look at 
the table. Noticing me and the linen in my hands, she said, 
“What are you doing with those, dear?” But she was a little 
anxious when there were many guests and didn’t wait for me 
to answer her. 

Until that year we had bought ice from a wagon a certain 
number of days a week, or put things down in the spring to 
keep cold. But then Father said we had to have an icehouse, 
for convenience and ice cream, so it was being built. The 
foundation was in, against a shelf of land behind the house, 
and the uprights for the roof. Sometimes when no one was 
working there it was my notion to use the excavation for a 
playhouse. Now it was going to be my refuge. 

I put the table and chair there and threw down the linen. 
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Then I flew to the kitchen to snatch up a salt cellar and three 
tomatoes. 

“Don’ touch dem, you hear me!” Carrie shouted, noticing 
out of the tail of her eye, but she was too busy taking-up to 
make sure I didn’t. 

To get to the floor of the icehouse you had to pass the rear 
dining-room windows. Carting my supplies, it was necessary | 
to scrooch down, practically walking on my knees, not to be 
seen and called to the table. I would refuse to go in, but 
they would make me tell why. Even not wanting leprosy you 
wouldn’t be allowed to be impolite, complaining about a 
guest. 

I’d forgotten a plate! It would cause words if I stained the 
tea cloth with tomato juice. Could I go back and snatch a 
plate? 

Just then one of the cats turned away with a yawn from a 
plate set down by the back door for her. In our family we did 
not mention luck, good or bad; things were God’s will, luck 
was heathenish. But the cat, finishing with her plate just then, 
did seem quite kind of the Lord. I washed it under the spigot. 

Come to find out I didn’t have a knife and fork either. But 
mostly you didn’t have knives and forks at a picnic either, 
and this was a sort of picnic, in an icehouse with no roof— 
and no leprosy. 

I heard snatches of the blessing, as Father asked it. And a 
buzz of voices, and the sound of silver soup spoons touching » 
china. I salted a tomato and bit into it. It was exactly ripe 
and tasted very good. 

The sun was warm on my back. The brook hummed at the 
foot of the glen, like an orchestra of harps far away. A pair 
of fat chipmunks skittered to the edge of the bank above me, 
staring down and jibbering to each other. I threw the stem 
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of a tomato up at them, but they were only interested in 
what I was doing there. 

The tomato still tasted all right but not quite so good. 
I began to listen wistfully for whatever I could hear from the 
dining room. I heard my name. 

Father said, ““Where’s Ruth?” I wasn’t supposed to be late 
to table. The girl must have been handing him a dish because 
he told her to go and call me. But she was shiftless by nature 
and inattentive; by the time she took in what he wanted and 
went to do it, dinner would be over. 

I was hungry. Lamb chops, sweet corn, peas cooked in cream | 
with little new potatoes. I could probably get a chop later; but 
a cold lamb chop, or even a warmed-over one, wasn’t very 
interesting. 

So I was trapped after all. If I went to the kitchen now, 
Carrie would go at me about missing my dinner, instead of 
fixing a plate for me. She was always harping on my thinness. 
And if I was seen sneaking by the windows, things would 
happen too. I ate a few more bites of tomato, which tasted 
like sawdust now. 

There was blackberry pie for dessert. 

And then everybody left the table in a well-fed condition 
and returned to the porch. Would someone hunt for me until] 
they found me, and perhaps pitchfork me into the very lap of 
the man from the lepers? 

My cat Moses strolled by. 

“Moses; come here, Moses,” I said. He was a good deal 
better company than none. 

But Moses had other, more important, things on his mind. 
Someone had used the scythe on a stand of coarse grass along 
the bank, piling it in small neat piles till it could be carted 
off. Moses was figuring on a field mouse or two. 
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Leaving the debris of my picnic, I followed him aimlessly, 
along the ridge where an extra garden was planted, for no 
particular reason except that the soil happened to be good, 
and it was handy to have extra butter beans, radishes, baby 
onions, summer squash and green peas near the back door, 
in case of unexpected guests. 

I picked half a dozen pea pods, shelled out the peas, ate 
them. They were fairly sweet but not really quite ready yet. | 
I pulled a couple of young radishes. It was sort of interesting 
to see how long their thin white tails would be; but I spit 
out the radish when it happened to come miserably into my 
head that the dessert had been blackberry pie. | 

I could see the people on the porch, conversing, with their 
backs to me. I felt like Moses in the bulrushes. 

I looked around for my Moses. He was scrooched down in 
the warm sun, his gray plush paws folded under him, his ears 
pricked forward, his eyes fixed meditatively on the basis of the 
grass pile. A couple of grasshoppers leaped boldly into his 
face. Dutifully he snapped at them, as any self-respecting cat 
had to. But his dream was a field mouse. 

I flopped down on the ground to watch. There was nothing 
else to do; I might as well. 

Back in the kitchen Carrie was banging cooking dishes in 
the sink. My stomach felt like the icehouse foundation. I 
leaned back against the hay. The slanting sunshine spread 
over me like a soft golden blanket. Pretty soon the afternoon 
wind would come sifting off the mountain. 

Now and then Moses seemé?to doze, coming awake sud- 
denly with a ripple of Maltese fur, shaking the sleep out of 
his green eyes and staring fixedly at the tangle of grass from 
which, at any moment, a fine, fat field mouse might run. 

I put my head back against the haypile, looking up through 
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the trees. The leaves were the green of the Chinese tile on 
which Mother rested the teapot at table. 

Maybe if you got leprosy it would be light, like chicken pox 
when you hardly even had to stay in bed... . 

“I wish you’d go home!” I thought crossly, picking out the 
back which might belong to the man. One way and another 
I almost always liked our guests. But I was hungry and tired, 
and why had this one come at all? 

I watched Moses some more. His eyes were like slivers of 
green jade. I would shut my eyes too, just for a minute... . 

“Carrie!” Father called out loudly, “are you sure you don’t 
know where she went?” 

“Nawssir, ain’t seen that limb since I don’t know when.” 
She was tired now too. “Folks ’spec’ me to hab eyes back o’ my 
haid,’’ she grumbled in an injured way. 

“There, there!” he said hastily, the way he did when he 
stirred her up and wished he hadn't, “but she must be found. 
It isn’t like her to just run off.” 

“Ain’t seen her,’ said Carrie stubbornly. 

With a jerk I sat up. Why it was almost dusk! How could 
that be? I only just closed my eyes a minute with Moses. 

I didn’t know what to do. Probably there would be a lecture. 

“Why what are you doing up here?” 

I jumped. My mother had come down behind me from the 
direction of the reservoir, far back in the woods. I seldom went 
near the reservoir. Once, when the cover was taken off for some 
repairs, it was explained to me that there was nothing in there 
to interest me and I should a. 5 stay away from it. 

She stood there, looking down at me, puzzled, patient, her 
brown pansy eyes sweet and gentle. 

Have you ever been found after being lost? I felt weak. 

She held out her hand quietly. ““Wouldn’t you like to have 
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a little supper now, and then go to bed early?” she said. Over 
her shoulder she called down to Father, “She’s here. I’ve 
found her.” I could see that now there was no one on the 
porch; the company must all be gone. 

Father stood by the back door, watching us come down the 
hill, my hand in hers. I didn’t look straight at him. 

“Well,” he said, “came back, did your” He didn’t say “Why 
didn’t you come to dinner?” Or ‘Where have you been?” He 
said, ““We thought you might have gone into the woods and 
had a mishap. Oughtn’t you to have said you didn’t want 
any dinner?” 

“I wanted my dinner.” 

He looked puzzled. ‘““Then why didn’t you come to the 
table?” 

op 
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Mother said softly, “Perhaps we’d better let her tell us later 
I thought I’d give her some crackers and milk, and cut-up 
peaches, and some cocoa.” 

“The leper—” I mumbled the word. I’d better get the whole 
thing over. 

Father and Mother looked startled. 

“You mean you stayed away from the table because you 
thought one of our friends was a leper?” 

“Carrie told me—leprosy is big white spots all over you, 
and dying awful. I am afraid.” 

Father said, ‘No, no, child, there wasn’t any danger—you 
shouldn’t ever be afraid—” ? 

Mother’s hand tightened reassuringly on mine. “Henry, let’s 
not talk about it now. Come in now, dear, and have some 
supper. When you get in bed, would you like me to tell you 
the story about the kitty?” 
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She must be awfully anxious for me to feel sate and happy 
again. ‘he story was one she had told me a thousand times; 
she never thought it was much of a story anyway, and it bored 
her. 

In the kitchen she said to Carrie, kindly but looking at her 
intently, “She is hungry and tired. I'll cut up some peaches. 
Please make her some cocoa. She thought she was going to 
catch leprosy.” 

Carrie examined me with astonishment. “How come you 
think you catch lepr’sy in this house, chile?’”’ 

“You said—” 

Her eyes opened very wide. ‘Then she threw back her head 
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and gave a great guffaw. “ ’Clare to Gawd, chile, you axed me 
one 0’ your questions—I was busy takin’ up de dinner—I on’y 
said—”’ | 

Mother said sadly, “Carrie, Carrie, how many times must 
I speak to you about taking the Lord’s name in vain—” 

But Carrie paid no attention. Her moonlike face became 
still and gentle. She reached out and put one powerful arm 
around my shoulders. “Chile,” she said, in a voice like rich 
cream, “I never means to scare you. You know I never! Don’ 
you never be ’fraid!” She gave my shoulders a hug and a shake. 
She rolled her eyes, beaming at me. She made a big, threaten- 
ing face. 

“Like to see anyone walk in dis house an’ give my chile 
de—” 

Mother said warningly, “Carrie!” 

“__de mis’ries!”’ finished Carrie, with a happy shout.* 


*It should be emphasized that nowadays there is an enlightened atti- 
tude regarding leprosy based on common sense in view of scientific findings 
and experience. 
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E WERE going to Boston in the morning on the six- 
forty train. The horse was going to be boarded with 


Mr. Calder, who would meet us at the station and take her. 

A few leaves were left on the trees; scarlet, gold, a few dry 
brown, whispering brittlely together. ‘The wonderful pines, 
the hemlocks, cedars, blue spruces looked crisp and beautiful. 

Driving into the town, we noticed squares of warm golden 
light in windows, a lamp on a kitchen table, a door opened 
a crack to let out a bounding dog or a cat which had to be 
pushed because it saw no reason to hurry. Once or twice we 
passed a man on the way to some work; in the stillness you 
would hear the tap of his footsteps like clock-ticking, the slight 
scraping sound of his overalls where his knees interfered; and 
he and Father would nod to each other slightly. 

We hardly spoke to each other. Going away from Northfield 
wasn’t pleasing to us. As long as we could see them, our eyes 
clung to the amethyst line of the hills, to the twists of smoke 
rising from the chimneys of people who never had to leave 
Northfield. 

We turned down the road to the station. We heard a train 
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whistle. “There goes the up-freight,” said Father, looking ab- 
sently over a field where a few corn shocks whispered hoarsely. 

But we got to the foot of the hill, and it hadn’t been the 
up-freight, but our train, which was just disappearing around 
the bend. 

Two men, gossiping on the platform, came around the 
corner of the gray clapboard station. One of them ran toward 
us, looking astonished. 

This was Mr. Calder. “Why, Doctor!” he exclaimed, “I 
thought you’d give up goin’. I come down to git the hoss, but, 
not findin’ you, I was just sayin’ to Brown here, “The Mabies 
must’ve decided on stayin’ another day.’ ” 

My father scarcely seemed to hear him. He waited. Mother 
looked puzzled. What were we going to do? 

Father sat staring down the track. ‘There was only one train 
a day. He said indignantly, “That confounded alarm clock.” 
He took out his big gold watch, snapped open the case, ran 
his thumb over the crystal in that way he had. “My watch says 
six o'clock,” he said. He put it to his ear. “Stopped,” he 
snorted. “The alarm clock slow—my watch stopped—I never 
heard of such a thing!” 

Mr. Calder spoke cautiously. ‘Guess you’ll want me to meet 
you here tomorrow morning, Doctor?” he said. 

“No. Never mind. I’ll let you know. Good day.” He slapped 
the reins against the mare’s flanks, said loudly, “Get along 
there!” 

Mother studied him mildly with her quiet brown eyes. He 
looked very stern. 

He took the whip out of the socket, ticked the horse with it. 
She wasn’t used to it and gave a leap, dashing up the hill. In 
the chilly wind I pulled a blue plaid steamer rug up under 
my chin. 
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At the top of the hill, saying nothing, he turned south on 
the main street. Farther along he turned onto a steep down- 
grade, to the bridge across the river. Mother’s eyebrows were 
up and her lips were pressed tight together. But she was not 
ready yet to say anything. 

On the other side of the river we started up a long hill, 
leading past Mr. Moody’s school for boys. We came to a main 
road. It stretched far, far ahead, and you could not see a house, 
or a carriage, or a man or a dog. 

Mother said hesitantly, “Where are we going?” 

He said, ‘““We’ll drive down to Boston.” 

She said, “But, Henry, it’s over a hundred miles.” 

‘Ves -itiasy 

“But—’” 

“Confounded alarm clock. And my watch; hasn’t stopped 
in fifteen years.” 

“But—’ 

“We'll stop overnight in Fitchburg.” 

Mother said, “I—’” then decided not to finish. 

She pulled me into a more comfortable position on the little 
upholstered blue broadcloth jump seat between them, tucked 
the steamer rug in around me. She unfolded another rug for 
herself, spreading it over her knees, tucking it in around her 
feet. 

We drove, and we drove, and we drove. My father and 
mother hardly spoke. Now and then I slept. 

We stopped at a general store in some small town, and my 
father went in and bought some soda crackers, apples, cheese. 
He said, “If we get thirsty, we'll stop at some house and ask 
for a drink.” 

I said, “When you found our land you bought crackers, and 
apples and cheese to eat.” 
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For the first time since leaving Northfield he smiled slightly. 
“So I did. Remembered, did you?” 

We drove, and drove, and drove. He gave Mother his pen- 
knife, and she shaved off bits of cheese and put them on 
crackers for each of us. She polished an apple each on the 
steamer rug and we ate them without their being peeled. 

Sometime after noon he said, “I shall have to stop and let 
the horse rest a bit, then get a feed for him.” In a town he 
Saw a Sign BOARD AND BAITING; nearby there was a small hotel. 
He arranged with the man about feeding and watering the 
horse. We went to the little hotel. Mother said, ‘““Hadn’t we 
better stay here till tomorrow?’ But he said no, we would go 
on and stay in Fitchburg. 

He hunted up the proprietor, said could his wife and 
daughter make use of their toilet arrangements and rest a 
little while in the sitting room. He and Mother had some tea 
and I had a glass of milk. The hotel keeper was very surprised 
when he heard we were driving to Boston but said politely, 
“Nice time of year for it.” 

We went on. We drove, and drove, and drove. The next 
thing I knew was that I was in a small bed in the corner of a 
room, with big red roses in the wallpaper, and Father snoring 
and Mother getting up to see if I was covered. 

We had an early breakfast. We were staying with some 
people Father knew. The wonderful thing about it was that 
_ there was a big cut-glass cake basket full of cake, for breakfast. 

“We don’t ever have cake for breakfast,” I said to Mother. 
“Why?” 

“Hush, dear,” she said. 

The woman whose guests we were passed the cake basket to 
me, saying pleasantly, ““Take that piece of spice cake, dearie, 
the one with the white frosting.” 
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I looked at Mother. Her eyes didn’t say I could. But they 
didn’t say I couldn’t. 

“Thank you.” The frosting was awfully sweet for breakfast, 
but there were big pieces of citron in the cake, and raisins and 
currants both. 

We had morning prayers, omitting the hymn as Father said 
we had a long distance to go. 

The woman handed us a large wicker basket, filled with 
lunch. The second day was warmer than the first, and around 
noon we pulled up in the shade of a great maple, covered with 
rustling bright scarlet leaves clinging to the branches as if they 
couldn’t bear to let go. ‘There was cold chicken in the basket, 
and bread-and-butter sandwiches, and a little jar of cranberry 
sauce, with a silver spoon and three little white china butter- 
plates. ‘There was a quart jar filled with cocoa, and three pieces 
of custard pie carefully wrapped in white napkins. 

Father said, “Well, this is pleasant.’ We did not speak at all 
about the surprising thing of driving to Boston; you’d have 
thought we did it every now and then. 

We got home after dark. Father left us at the house and 
went off to find a place to board the horse. 

For a few days it was exciting, because he took the horse out 
himself and let me go with him. But one night he came home, 
and said to Mother, “I shipped the horse and buggy back to 
Northfield today. Calder will take them when they get there.” 

Mother gave a sigh and remarked, “It must be very 
expensive.” 

“Not so much as you would think,” he said, rattling his 
newspaper. 


A few weeks later he happened to come home from a trip to 
California. He said, at supper, “I think we'll do something 
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for ‘Thanksgiving that we’ve never done. We'll go to North- 
field, for a real old-fashioned country Thanksgiving.” 

Mother looked startled. ‘There were stoves, for fall, in the 
sitting room and their bedroom. But a house on a mountain 
where many winds meet grows cold and damp if it is shut up 
for many weeks. 

“I don’t know whether the girl will go.” Mother was fre- 
quently in awe of Carrie and it seemed to make her feel safer, 
getting a little way away from her, just referring to her as 
“the girl.” We only had one in the kitchen in winter, when 
the family was small and there was hardly ever any company. 

“We'll see,” he said, calmly. “If she won’t, I guess between 
us we can do the work.” 

‘That year the snow had come early in Northfield. Father 
wrote a postcard to Lawson, to break out our road with the 
oxen. He did it the day before we arrived, and it didn’t snow 
again in the night; yet Lawson came down the miles from his 
mountain farm, to welcome us and see if there was anything 
else he could do. He had the fires going in the stoves, and a 
big supply of stove wood. When we turned in at the gate the 
oxen were standing just off the road, ankle-deep in soft snow, 
their parti-colored faces patiently curious in the bluish winter 
light. 

Lawson looked at us as though he hardly believed his own 
eyes. “Vell,” he said in his musical up-and-down Swedish 
speech. “Vell, I never expect see you this time of year; but I 
come by, make sure everything comfortable on hill, and how 
are you?” | 

Carrie, who had consented to go with us, gave a loud shout 
from smothering layers of coats, shawls, veils and scarves that 
contradicted her black hat trimmed with a red rose and tin- 
kling strings of black jet beads. ““Lawse, you dar, Mist’ Lawson, 
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you!” she yelled. “Ef’n you could ever git ’at big house warm 
wid dem little contraption stoves, you show me!” 

Before we got all the baggage and provisions settled in the 
house, the violet shadows of mid-afternoon twilight were 
crowding the last thin gold of the sun down valleyed aisles to 
the horizon. Carrie blustered at the kitchen stove until it gave 
her what she said was a “respectable cookin’ conflag’ation,” 
and we had an early supper and went to bed hurriedly, so the 
cold of the upstairs rooms wouldn’t matter. 

The first thing next morning, Mr. Harris came up the hill 
in hip boots and a high-collared overcoat, to see if it could be 
true that we were there, and if we wanted some extra cream 
added to the milk Lawson had told him to save for us. 

“Don’t know’s I ever seed you folks around, this time 0’ 
year,” he said. “Wife sent the little girl a sack o’ orange 
peel she candied up for Thanksgiving. And she says to tell 
you, Mis’ Mabie, she'll be real glad to make you some punkin’ 
pies.” 

“This is kind of you,” said Father. “We’ll fetch everything 
as we need it.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Harris, “I c’d do it, well as not; but then, 
I guess you folks come up to enjoy the woods, an’ one way to 
enjoy ’em is to git out in ’°em. So—if you say so—’” He went 
away whistling. 

Mr. Evans came in a pung, with a big grocery order, in 5 
answer to a letter from Father. ‘“Well, Doctor, don’t see you. 
often in the winter,” he said. ‘An’ how’re you, m’ little girl?” 

Carrie greeted him with a shout, flinging the fringed end of 
a large gray wool scarf around her neck and over her shoulder. 
“You ain’t half as surprised to see us here as we is to see 
ourselfs, Mist’ Evans!” she cried. 

We settled down to the bustle of getting ready for Thanks- 
giving. All told there were ten in the house. 
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Father went happily over his land, examining water connec- 
tions and pipes to see that nothing had burst; nailing up a 
loose board here and there, puttying windowpanes. 

He sat in the sitting room in front of the stove, shining 
McIntosh and Northern Spys with a soft piece torn out of an 
old shirt Mother found in a closet. When he had finished a 
great chopping-bowlful, he got out a sack of nuts—hickory 
and butternuts, walnuts, pecans, cracking them happily with 
the silver nutcracker, pausing now and then to eat a few, 
thoughtfully. 

Thanksgiving morning it snowed. 

Carrie was in the kitchen long before daylight, talking loudly 
to herself as she arranged everything. She dashed out to the 
woodpile to fetch wood for the stove herself, a thing she would 
never do in summer. She said, in a voice that rang through the 
house, “Folks wants breakfas’ better git down here! Gotta use 
my kitchen fo’ de dinner!” 

“Now, Mistah, comes you!”’ she shouted at the turkey, stuff- 
ing and trussing it, slathering it with butter and flour. She 
began cooking things, tasting and sniffing. She took a hatchet 
and hit a great Hubbard squash with mighty thwacks and 
carried on a running conversation with pickles and _ jellies. 
“Git out ob my kitchen, chile!’ she shouted at me. “Den it'll 
all be a big surprise to you!” 

“Can’t I help?” All that tasting... ! 

“Go out an’ slide down the hill—gits up yo’r appetite!” 
she laughed, tearing open the oven door to put the turkey in. 

For a few minutes I watched her through the window at 
the end of the kitchen. A dish of cranberry sauce slipped out 
of her hands and fell with a crash and a great ruby splatter 
on the floor. It was a mess and meant a lot of extra work. You 
expected her to be angry. Anyone would. “You cranberries, 
dar!” she cried, “ain’t goin’ to git ol’ Carrie mad today! This 
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day is for bein’ happy. Clare to Gawd, it’s a good thing we 
got more cranberries! Thanksgivin’ dinner without cranberries 
—humph!” 

A man from the village brought a pung, with straw in the 
bottom, and great buffalo robes and two settees which looked 
as if they were the property of the Trinitarian Church, to 
which he drove us for ‘Thanksgiving service. 

The snow was splashed with watercolor-blue shadows. It 
was interesting to look at the town. Everything looked so much 
nearer at hand, with the leaves gone from the trees. 

‘The minister greeted us with surprise. “Now I call this nice, 
your coming from the city for Thanksgiving,” he said. “If 
convenient, I’ll give myself the pleasure of paying you a call 
toward evening.” 

At dinner Father asked a long blessing, referring with pleas- 
ure to “this table, groaning with Thy bounties,” and also ex- 
plaining how Thanksgiving Day happened to find us in a 
place where we had never spent it before. “In this beautiful 
spot we renew our spirits, for Thy service and glory. Amen.” 

“And now who'll have white meat, and who'll have a drum- 
stick?” he said, gazing around the table genially. 
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We ate and we ate and we ate. Snow began to fall, clinging 
softly to the lacy skeletons of trees in the glen. 

Dinner was over and done with. Everybody felt agreeably 
stuffed and stupid. 

Her face wreathed in an exhausted grin, Carrie flopped 
down at the kitchen table, eating not much, but with relish. 
She gazed around her kitchen, with its mountains of dishes 
and pots and pans to be washed. “Suttinly don’t know how all 
dat food got gone so quick!” she mused happily. 

Pushing back her plate, she leaned back in her chair. For 
a few moments her eyelids drooped, her head nodded on her 
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chest. The kitchen smelled wonderful and was very still, with 
only the peaceful ticking of the clock. 

With a great start, she lunged to her feet, sloshed boiling 
water in the dishpan. “Here, chile,” she said, tossing me a dish- 
towel, “you kin he’p me wid de silver an’ glasses. If you ain’t 
asleep already, den, you better git yo’se’f a nap.” 

It was a good way to get over feeling so stuffed. 

The minister came up the hill in a sleigh with red runners 
and a strip of jingling bells across the horse’s back. He tied 
the animal, blanketing him warmly, and came in to call. It 
had stopped snowing; the air was clear as a glass of spring 
water. 

They sat talking together in an easygoing way. About last 
summer's Conferences, who was coming this summer from 
England and Scotland and Wales. 

The light on the hills died away suddenly, like snuffing out 
candlelight. The silver crescent of a new moon swung gently 
above the pines in the frosty bowl of the sky. 

Father remarked conversationally, “On my way East from a 
convocation at San Francisco, I stopped in Chicago and heard 
Dr. ‘Torrey preach on the Transfiguration. ‘And his face did 
shine in the sun, and his raiment was white as the light.’ ”’ 

Even though the trees were bare, making the shape of the 
land look different, near, now it was just like Northfield, with 
Father talking in his rumbling voice about some sermon, quot- 
Sieeeoretie bible... . It was nice... . It was home... . 

Mother murmured to me, “Perhaps you’d like to get to bed 
early. I guess enough heat has gone upstairs so that, if you 
hurry into bed—’” 

I mumbled goodbye to the minister, kissed my parents 
goodnight, dawdled away upstairs. It was too early for the 
whistle of the night freight up the valley. No open windows, 
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but all the little panes embroidered with frost ferns. . .. No 
meadowlark. . . . No smell of roses. 

The woods were enormous, full of the creak and snap of 
frozen branches, soughing wind in the tops of the pine trees. 

Downstairs Mother said, “I will fetch the lamp.” 

Father rumbled to the minister, “One Thanksgiving, when 
I was seven, we went across the Illinois prairie to visit friends. 
Our farm wagon was put on runners. When we got there, 
there was roast wild goose... . 
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the place for me. “That was before you came to town,” 
he would say; or, ““hat was after you came to town.” They 
had been building the place for several summers before I came 
to town. I liked getting him to tell about things he did, to make 
it the way it was. 

There was nothing to undo on the land before he began 
doing the things he had in mind. The land never had been 
lived on; there was not a stick of shed or cabin, nothing to 
decide to keep and remodel, or to tear down. 

Along one boundary ran an old wood road, winding nar- 
rowly to the top of the mountain. On top there was a flock 
of sheep. No man, no dog; just the sheep. Later they seemed 
to me, mysteriously, just part of the mountain, like the wind- 
Swept trees and the old gray rocks and the clumps of low-bush 


H ATHER took some care in summer to date things around 


blueberries. 

If there is no house when you buy land, usually a cabin of 
some sort is hurriedly thrown up for a roof over your head 
until a regular house can be built. 

He never said why, but my father enjoyed tenting. 

“We hacked a rough road in,” he said. It was at that time 
that he found a man named Lawson whom he could get to 
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come with a yoke of oxen to clear ground and haul stone for 
the house foundation. 

Lawson was a short, square-shaped man with light-blue eyes 
that squinted a little as though he lived with his face to the 
sun; he had some yellow hair, showing in a fringe under a 
straw hat with a high, bent crown and a broad brim; and 
a flowing yellow mustache. His first name was John, but that 
only appeared on the pink checks my father wrote for him; 
if he stopped to leave a message when Father wasn’t at home, 
he would say, “Be so kind, tell Doctor, Lawson says—’” So we 
always just called him that—Lawson. 

He lived on a rocky farm on the side of a mountain about 
four miles from us. With a spyglass, on clear days, we could see 
a place that was a mile and a half above his; but there was a 
crescent of great sugar maples which made it impossible for us - 
to see his farm even on the clearest day with the strongest glass. 

If Father decided that he needed Lawson unexpectedly, he 
would harness up and we’d drive out the Winchester Road 
and up the rough mountain road to tell him. 

We would stand in his dooryard. His wife was a placid 
woman with a faint, bashful smile and her hands folded over 
her apron; in her undulating voice she would say, “Good day, 
Doctor—and the little girl—’” Both of them knew my name, 
but always said “‘the little girl.’”” We would speak briefly about 
how the gardens were doing, and if the hens were laying, and 
whether there might be a touch of frost. Then Father would 
explain what we’d come about. “Can you come down tomor- 
row morning with the stone boat? About six—before the sun 
gets warm? I thought we’d get out some of those stumps.” 

“I can do that for you, Doctor,” Lawson would say quietly, 
laying one hand placidly on the shoulder of one of his tow- 
headed children. 
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Four miles was quite a long way to come with a yoke of 
oxen, but Lawson didn’t seem to think anything of it and 
would always be there on the dot of six. 

He couldn’t get up in the Auditorium and preach a sermon, 
but he could draw a stump so Father said it was a work of art. 
To do it right, it seemed that you had to get the stump out 
clean, not mangle all the ground around it. I always sat on a 
convenient rock and watched. ‘There was no noise, only careful 
work done quietly. While Lawson loosened earth around the 
roots with a spading fork, and snaked a chain around the 
stump, the oxen would regard me out of soft, grave eyes, while 
they chewed and chewed. They had white faces and were 
beautifully kept, and smelled sweet. One of them was named 
Olaf; the other had no name. “You” Lawson called it— “Gee, 
you,” and “You there, haw.” 

Father liked to hear Lawson talk, in his calm way. His life 
was the life of his rocky hillside and the occasional work he 
did down in the town; the garden he planted in the spring, 
and harvested in summer and fall; the hauling of his children 
to the little district school; the occasional letter he and his 
wife got from aged parents in Berga. His family, his farm, his 
oxen, his work—I heard him say calmly to Father, “What 
more a man wants, Doctor?”’ 

One afternoon when Father was giving him a check, he said, 
“You preach a fine sermon on Sabbath, Doctor. When you 
preach again, I drive down with my wife and children to 
hear.” He flicked the oxen lightly with the alder switch, gee-d 
them around and started off up the pale-gold road, winding up 
the mountainside to his farm. 


“When we had the rough road,” Father explained, “I put up 
two large tents, on a hill above the brook. I bought an oil 
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stove to cook on, and pails for fetching drinking and wash 
water.” 

He began getting acquainted with his land. “I found a big 
plot of Dutchman’s-pipe, on a bank a little way up the brook. 
A scarlet tanager sat so still on a branch that I didn’t notice 
it for several minutes. In the meadow a very old woodchuck 
sat beside his hole and looked at me, as much as to say, ‘I was 
here first, don’t forget that.’ ” 

Next a cottage was built, of chestnut slabs, with three rooms 
and a lean-to for a kitchen. He would look across the room at 
Mother, smiling tenderly. “I enjoyed the tents,’ he would tell 
me, “but your mother didn’t find them altogether to her liking. 
She objected to field mice, and to a chipmunk which once in 
a while ran in and out. A jay took a notion about daybreak, 
also, to light on the tentpole and screech. And one morning, 
when she woke up, a large gray rabbit was sitting by her shoes, 
studying her.” 

When it came to telling about building the main house, he 
explained that, after attending a meeting in London, he had 
gone with a friend to Switzerland to do some walking in the 
Alps. “I thought, if I ever built a home of my own in a place 
suited to it, I would like it to resemble the chalets of the 
Swiss.” | 

My older brother had wished to be an architect and knew 
about designing a house. Father made sketches of his own too. 
He had picked out the location; across the brook, and about 
two hundred yards up the first lift of the mountain. The roof 
would be above the tops of tall pines, and there would be 
balconies out of every room, upstairs and down. He wanted 
the sitting room to be the whole front width and half the 
depth of the house, looking off across Mr. Harris’ pastureland, 
and low-lying foothills and the thread of the river to the Green 
Mountains in the distance. 
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He knew he would always have people coming to visit him, 
so the kitchen and pantry had to be big. They took up the 
northeast half of the rear on the first floor, and the southeast 
half was the dining room. 

Both dining-room walls were windows. On the south the 
ground dropped away into a deep glen and the singing brook. 
Father hardly touched the woods on that side and it made 
what he called a devil’s pocket—smiling apologetically for 
using a strong word—for the thunderstorms. “It sounds like 
Armageddon around here sometimes,” he would say. 

Once during supper the whole glen leaped suddenly with 
green fire. Ihe noise was like a hundred drums. A minister 
who was visiting us banged his fist on the table so that the 
silver jumped. “I declare, Mabie, that’s a splendid sight!” he 
cried. “Reminds me—I’ll work up a sermon on the Lord de- 
livering David from his enemies. I’ll take that passage “The 
Lord thundered from heaven and the most high uttered his 
voice. And he sent out arrows and scattered them; light- 
ning and discomfited them.’ Fine! Fine! Bless my soul, just 
look at that lightning, will you!” 

Guests at the house weren’t always so pleased during a 
thunderstorm. Once, when one of my friends, Barbara Aldrich, 
'had been invited to dinner, thunder and lightning began to 
roar and crackle just as the pot roast was placed in front of my 
father for carving. A slash of lightning cut past the window 
like a scimitar swung in the hands of one of Ali Baba’s forty 
thieves. 

Casually, my father sharpened the carving knife on the steel 
and remarked conversationally, ‘Well, that was a stunner, 
wasn’t it?’ He turned his head to say something hospitable 
to Barbara—but her chair was vacant. . 

She was a child able to move like an otter in a stream, 
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without making a sound, and so quickly that you would only 
realize that you hadn’t seen her go. 

‘“‘Where’s she gone?” said Father, looking puzzled. 

“Perhaps she forgot her handkerchief,’ Mother said, just to 
make some answer. Father carved the meat, but you could see 
that Barbara’s vanishing like that bothered him. When he had 
served everyone but her, and himself, he got up, saying, “Go 
on with your dinner; I'll just go and see what’s become of 
her—” 

In a couple of minutes he came back, followed by his scowl- 
ing guest, hanging back rebelliously. “She was in the stair . 
closet,” he explained frankly, stating a fact. “She says she is 
afraid of thunder and lightning. Sit down and eat your dinner 
now, child, there’s nothing to be afraid of. We’re God’s chil- 
dren, you know.” He carved slices of pot roast for her, added 
mashed potatoes and butter beans and gravy, handing her the 
plate. 

“Thank you,’ she mumbled politely, her mouth screwed 
tightly into a pucker. | 

He said to her, “Did you ever hear me tell about the time 
God saved me, when my sister was struck by lightning and 
killed?” 

“No, you didn’t, Dr. Mabie,” she said. She stuck out her 
lower lip, looking as though she wanted to add, “And please 
don’t do it now, either,” but was afraid to. She bent her head, 
staring at her plate; she had taken a couple of bites, but her 
mouth was full, because she couldn’t seem to swallow, the way 
you can’t when you have a sore throat. 

I had heard the story a hundred times. Usually it was inter- 
esting to watch people and how they took it. But I wished that 
somehow he wouldn’t tell it now. 

He did, though. “And so you see,” he finished in that rich, 
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rolling voice, most genial, “these matters are in God’s hands. 
God is a better refuge for us than the stair closet.” 

For a minute or two she pushed the beans and potatoes 
aimlessly around with her fork. I felt uncomfortable. Nobody 
said anything. Mother touched the little silver bell, for the 
plates to be changed and dessert brought in. 

Up spoke Barbara suddenly, in sort of a loud tone. “Please, 
may I be excused?” 

“Why yes, dear,” said Mother mildly, looking surprised. 
“Of course.” 

“I just remembered—my mother told me to do something— 
I forgot—I’ll have to go now—” She mumbled it all, running 
the words together. ““Thank you for inviting me to dinner.” 
Her lips twisted; I thought she was going to cry. She added 
anxiously, “I loved your pot roast.” She almost ran, out 
through the living room, the screen door banging behind her. 
“Come again,” Father called after her genially. 

When raspberry shortcake with thick cream came in, he 
remarked absently, ““Ioo bad Barbara couldn’t wait and have 
some of this—the first raspberries of the season—my, but 
they're fine—” 


My father took the notion that it would be good for me 
to have a garden of my own, and please me beside. One day he 
gave me one, and four baskets of pansies. He marked out a 
circular plot where pansies would grow well and look nice too, 
and he told Manza to help me spade up the earth and show 
me how to set plants. 

Manza, a friendly, stubby, very black man was one of the 
family. Father had come across him in Georgia and persuaded 
him to come North and be with us. Manza named my first 
kitten, bandaged my toes when I tore them in the woods, re- 
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cited verses to me from the Bible, in a beautiful sad voice like 
singing. He said the Bible was the only education he had. 
When he rested after dinner, he would sit on the step and 
show me how to plait a crown out of syringa blossoms, or 
whistle the meadowlark to his shoulder. It took a long time 
for the bird not to be afraid; Manza told me that things 
worth having often took a long time; he said that when you 
want to give up that is the time when you must try as though 
you’ve only just begun. 

He showed me how to make the first break in the earth with 
a spade, then use a spading fork. We took the pansy plants 
out of the baskets, laying them on the lawn by a pail of water 
and the trowel. He showed me how to loosen the plants from 
each other, handling them so the roots wouldn’t tear. We 
sorted them out by colors; lavender, a deep black-purple, yel- 
low, white, blue, brown, yellow-and-purple and buff, like 
creamy coffee. “How you want to plant ’em? Mix-y, or one 
ring ob purple, den a ring ob lavender, ring ob—that way?” 

“Mix-y.” | 

He showed me how deep to dig with the trowel, how much 
water to put in, not to drown the plant, making the roots rot. 
While I did the things, he sat back on his heels and watched. 
“You do de plantin’, that way yo’ heart in yo’ gyarden.” He 
gave a laugh. “Yo’r Papa knows about little young gyardeners. 
They like to pick, pick, pick, all de time. That’s how-come 
he give you pansies to start. More you pick, more dey grows. 
Pick ’em every day—good for de plants.” 

“Well,” said my father kindly, happening to come by, “got 
a garden of your own started, have you?” as though that were 
the first he’d known of it. When you met him around the 
place, he would make little remarks like that, showing an 
interest in you. 
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“She got good fingers, Doctor,” said Manza. Manza was © 
particular about my doing anything I did the way it was sup- 
posed to be. ““On’y makes you trouble ef you don’,” he said. 

At sunset he showed me how to turn the nozzle of the hose 
to get a misty spray for the pansies, ‘‘Jus’ bresh ’em with water, 
sweet an’ easy,” he said. “Don’t never want to whip pansies 
wid’ water.” 

Mother said one day, “If you will come with me, I’ll show 
you something you might like. It’ll go nicely with your pansies 
when you pick them for the house.” 

She took along a pair of small scissors. 

We walked down the hill, across the bridge, up the stone 
steps holding onto the birch handrail, past the cottage where 
they’d stayed while the house was being built, before I came 
to town. “This way,” she said. “I’ll show you.” 

Where you could have passed it every day without even 
noticing, she showed me a plot of maidenhair fern, growing 
delicate and crisp out of mossy ground on the bank over- 
looking the brook. “Pretty, isn’t it?” she said. “I noticed it one 
day when I dropped a handkerchief and stooped over to pick 
it up.” She smiled at me gently. “I thought perhaps you’d 
enjoy my telling you about it for a secret.” 

She took the scissors. “You should snip the pieces from 
maidenhair plants, not pull them off.” She handed the scis- 
sors to me. “Now you snip a piece or two, then you'll know 
how to care for the plants. Don’t cut all the pieces in one 
place. You want them to grow back evenly.” 

At supper Father noticed the bowl of pansies on the table, 
and the fringe of maidenhair fern. ““That’s very fine maiden- 
hair,” he said. “Don’t know that I’ve seen any around the 
place lately. Where did you find it?” 

Mother and I looked at each other. 
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“It’s a secret,” I said. 

“Secret, eh? Well, well.” 

“We're never going to tell anyone where it is. Mother won't, 
and I won't.” 

He put some more cream on his strawberries. And a big 
spoonful of sugar. 

“When I was a boy in Illinois,” he said after a while, “I 
had secrets about birds’ eggs.” In the golden lamplight his 
eyes met Mother’s and they smiled together. “It’s pleasant to 
have a secret once in a while.” 
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ILL, who came to work for us in such an offhand 

\ V way, was about my best person on the place. 

He was our hired man, if it was clearly remembered that you 
could hire him only if he felt like being hired. He didn’t exactly 
live on the place, just stopped with us when he felt like it; 
Will didn’t live with anyone really but himself. We never knew 
when he was coming, or when he would go away again. It 
would be a few days at the most. Father liked to tell people 
about Will, whom he admired. ‘““We take Will when we can get 
him,” he would say, and you could tell from the way he said it 
that he thought Will was well worth waiting for. 

Week after week there’d be no sign of him. We thought 
about him. He was something nice which might happen. 
Father saved up jobs for him which could be finished between 
the morning and evening of one day; Will was a man who 
wanted to finish any job he began and there was no telling 
how long he’d feel like staying. Father paid him at the end 
of each day too; knowing Will had to feel free to come and go, 
he tried to make things convenient for him so that he would 
want to come back. 

You'd go to bed at night, thinking I wonder if—tomorrow 
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— And one morning you’d hear that gentle voice at the back 
door. ‘“The Doctor about, is he?” 

Father would hurry out. “It’s fine to see you,” he would say, 
making it sound offhand. 

“Well, thank you, Doctor.’’ He would give me a slow little 
smile. ““And how’s Missy?’’ A young child appreciates being 
called something grown-up like that. 

“Thank you, I’m fine. Last night in the moonlight I nearly 
picked up a little skunk for one of my kittens.” 

“That would be quite a thing,” Will said gravely. What- 
ever you had time to tell him about, he had time to hear 
about. 

Father said, “I thought we’d reline the small reservoir.” 

“B’glad to help, Doctor.” 

One night at suppertime when Father was giving him a 
check, they stood at the top of the hill, just talking about 
things. Looking off at the hills Father said, “I picked out a 
place up back, where I think [ll build a small cabin of 
chestnut slabs. You can hear the brook, and it'll make a nice 
place to go and write sometimes, or think and rest.” 

Will happened to stay quite a few days that time, and 
they built the cabin. It was hardly finished when an odd 
thing happened. 

A man came to stay overnight with us. here wasn’t any- 
thing special about him, and I hardly noticed him. Mother 
got out the tea set that Father brought her from Kobe. I was 
passing by the window, outside, and she was asking him 
whether he took his tea clear, or with lemon or cream, when 
he made a queer noise and fell off his chair onto the floor. 
Father said in a surprised way, “He’s having a fit,” and got 
down and opened his collar. Mother put the tea cozy over 
the pot; she saw me at the window and said, “Please go out in 
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the kitchen and tell them to boil some water fresh. Wait 
there till it is ready.” 

Pretty soon she brought the tray into the kitchen. The 
bread and butter hadn’t been touched, the pot was still full. 
“Never mind the boiling water now,” she said. 

“Is he through with his fit?” I said. 

“He is in bed upstairs. You must be very quiet. ‘Tomorrow 
he’ll be better.” 

“What is having a fit?’ I said to Carrie. 

- Crossly, she said, ‘““When your Papa go downtown and bring 
all them folks to breakfas’, I has a fit.”” But she never made a 
queer noise and fell on the floor. 

Mother said quietly, “It is just being a little sick. Don’t 
worry about it. He’s better now.” 

When the man felt better, he lived in the new cabin for 
a while, where he could hear the brook, and rest. He got 
his meals on a tray. ““The music of the brook is soothing to 
his nervous ailment,” Father said. 

One morning at breakfast he remarked, “Well, I took our 
friend to the early train. I think the rest here has done him 
good.” 

“Will he have a fit again?” 

“Perhaps not.” 

Mother said, “I think we might store some of the furniture 
we don’t use in the cabin and close it up.” 

“Yes, we might do that,” Father said. It seemed funny to 
build a cabin and then just close it up, but that was the way 
it was. I used to go by it; it looked lonely, like an old, gray 
man, sitting by the road, waiting for someone to speak kindly 
to him. 


When we first knew Will, Father invited him in to have 
morning prayers with us. 
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“Perhaps some other time, Doctor, but I thank you,” he said 
simply. I watched him all through prayers, sitting on the cabin 
step mending a piece of harness. I never heard Father invite 
him to morning prayers again. And perhaps some other time 
never came. 

When Will finished breakfast, he would wait outdoors for 
Father, to get at the work. He would lean against the stone 
wall in the sunshine, pulling the stem of a nasturtium 
through the hole in his hat. Once I saw a squirrel creep 
down the bank behind him. After eyeing the back of Will’s 
head for a minute, it gave a leap onto his shoulder. Will 
turned his head slightly. For a moment they studied each other 
pleasantly. Then the squirrel turned, flicked the tip of his 
tail against Will’s neck, gave a flying leap to the trunk of a 
pine and scooted up to sit on a branch. Will just went on 
standing there, a faint smile playing around his mouth. 

A neighbor’s cows broke through a dry wall and one day 
Father said he and Will and I would rebuild it. 

A little after five o’clock we ate breakfast in the kitchen to- 
gether. Two big bowls of shredded wheat for each, with straw- 
berries and thick cream. Company was coming to supper and 
the thick cream was to whip, for coffee jelly. When Carrie 
found it gone, she wouldn’t be able to make a fuss because the 
head of the house had used it. 

Down in the field, first we took the piece of wall apart, 
piling the stones carefully by sizes. We didn’t talk. Heat haze 
floated above the river in layers, like violet chiffon. We 
needed rain and the brook was down to a thin trickle. “Please 
hand me that stone,” my father said, “the smooth one with 
the quartz and the pink stripe. Careful not to drop it on 
your bare toes.” He squinted at the burning sky. “The 
thermometer will go to ninety by noon,” he remarked. My 
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brown-and-white gingham dress clung damply to my shoulder 
blades. I hated the dress; the neck and sleeves were edged with 
rickrack, and scratched. 

I said, “I wish I had some bread and brown sugar.” 

“Hungry, are your” Father said. Straightening up, he 
kneaded his back. He pushed his old straw hat back on his 
glistening forehead, nipped his old shirt of soft French flan- 
nel between his thumb and forefinger and shook it, to let 
some air inside. “I’ll tell you,” he said, “you go up to the 
spring and bring us a pail of water; I’ll pick a hatful of rasp- 
berries—we’'ll rest in the shade a few minutes.” 

“Will you tell Will and me about when you were a boy, 
and college, and Mr. Lincoln, and Mr. Moody?” 

“Hold on there! All my extra breath has gone into working 
on the wall,” he murmured. 

“IT want Will to hear about the Elder and the rabbit too.” 

“We'll see. We'll see. Go and fetch the water anyway.” 

We sat on the ground by the raspberry canes. I had had 
a long drink at the spring, but Father passed me the tin 
dipper first, anyway. Then he passed it to Will. Then he had 
a long drink himself. “Ahhhhh—’” We put the hatful of 
berries on the ground between us, helping ourselves as we 
pleased. ‘The berries were fat red ones with a sort of silver fuzz; 
there were a few black raspberries too, from wild bushes 
that hadn’t been cut back when the cultivated canes were 
planted. ‘(The black ones were small and glossy, with bright 
red petticoats. | 

Behind us the brook tinkled like a far-off tea bell, and a 
pair of shiners gossiped on a witch-hazel bush. 

“Tell the story please?” 

“She’s heard it a hundred times,’ he remarked to Will. He 
said to me, “Will is probably not interested.” 
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“Have you heard about my father in Illinois, and wheat 
being seventy cents?” I demanded. 

“Well, now, I wonder—” When you wanted a thing very 
much, Will wanted it for you too. 

“Tell him—” 

Father began, “Well, my father was born in Belvidere, 
Illinois, and we lived there on a farm. He was one of the 
subcontractors who finished a section of one of the first rail- 
roads built west of Chicago—the one running through Belvi- 
dere to Galena, on the Chicago & Northwestern.” When Father 
preached in the Auditorium, he shook his head like a lion 
and the words rolled like thunder. But here by the brook, 
drinking spring water and eating berries, his voice sounded 
like a bee’s buzz. 

“My paternal grandfather was the first of a long line of 
Dutch Reformed folks to become Baptists. All week he made 
bricks and coopered barrels to support his family. Sundays 
he did what he enjoyed most—got together a little congrega- 
tion and preached. 

“My mother had taught in a district school. It bothered her 
to hear people on the prairie belittling book learning; she 
wanted her children to be educated. My father took the tri- 
weekly edition of the New York Tribune, so we would know 
what well-informed people were talking about. 

“I thought when I grew up that I would keep a dry-goods 
store. 

“One day when I was about fifteen I was out hunting 
cottontails in the oak thickets. The Elder came along—’ 

I said, ‘““Are you an Elder?” 

“In a way, yes, I suppose so. In those days they called the 
preacher at a Baptist church the Elder. That day the Elder 
was out for rabbits too.” 

Will’s long legs were stretched out in front of him, his 
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ankles crossed, and he was leaning on one elbow, just listen- 
ing, his eyes half closed, his ermine-tail mustache stirring just 
a little in the hot breeze. “Do you like this story?’ I said. 

“Very interesting,” said Will softly. 

“Who was the Elder, my mother’s father?” I said to Father, 
not wanting him to skip anything. 

“Yes. Mr. Roe. He arrived from Birmingham, England, with 
his large family; from New York they traveled part way up 
the Hudson River by steamer, then took a train to Buffalo, 
another steamer across the Great Lakes to Milwaukee and 
Waukegan. Three farmers, including one of my uncles, took 
a carriage and two wagons to meet the Roes, bringing them 
bag and baggage across the prairie to Belvidere. It was quite 
exciting for us. Mr. Roe stood 6 ft. 214 inches in his stocking 
feet, and with all those children—”’ 

“Mother?” 

“She was the baby, riding on his shoulder when I first 
saw her.’”’ He would add, “Mr. Roe was a Celtic-looking man. 
For hunting he wore a suit of gray clothes and a white stove- 
pipe hat. It made him look tall as an oak tree.” 

Will pulled his hat farther over his eyes, and turned to 
lean on the other elbow. 

“Tell what the Elder said to you.” Father smiled at a 
child’s persistence and continued. | 

“The Elder said, ‘Well, my boy, time you began studying 
Greek, to get ready for college.’ 

““Oh I'll scarcely be able to go to college,’ I told him. 

“*Yes, you will,’ he told me. ‘I’ve already talked to your 
mother about it.’ Just then a rabbit sprang from the thicket. 
The Elder was a dead shot and brought it down. I ran to pick 
it up for him, and he said, ‘Drop in at the parsonage soon and 
I'll lend you my Greek grammar.’ ” 
“The wheat. Tell about the wheat.” 
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“We didn’t have the money for me to go to college, but my 
parents hoped we would. Father said, ‘If wheat should go to 
seventy cents—’ but it was a question, whether it would—” 

“Did it?” I knew it did, but liked to hear him tell it. 

“Yes, about a year later. And then, the high-school principal 
had spoken to my Father. ‘Don’t let that boy keep store,’ he 
said. ‘He must go to college; it would be a sin for him to stop 
at counting out buttons and measuring tape in any dry- 
goods store; he should go higher.’ 

“As long as wheat had gone to seventy cents my father said 
I could have one term at least at Chicago University. Dr. 
Burroughs was President there. He had visited in our home; 
my parents felt safe to have me go where he was. 

“When I paid my term bill and purchased a few books, I 
only had a few dollars left. Unless I found some work, I 
couldn’t stay even through the term. So I went to see President 
Burroughs. I told him I’d do anything to stay in college. 

““Anything?’ he said, looking at me keenly. 

“Yes, sir, anything.’ 

“All right, then. Come with me. I have some shade trees to 
transplant.’ ”’ 

“Tell about the joke on you.” 

“My transplanting trees for Dr. Burroughs always reminds 
her of something,” Father explained to Will. “The first year 
after I bought this land, I was sawing a limb off a pine one 
day. I was thinking about a sermon I was going to preach, 
and I sawed the limb I was sitting on, and fell and broke my 
ankle. If Dr. Burroughs had known I could do such a stupid 
thing as that, he’d never have let me near his trees.” 

The raspberries were all gone, and we were rested and 
cooler. ““We’d best get back to work,” Father said. 

“Tell the rest,” I said, “after you had enough jobs so you 
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didn’t have to leave college. Tell about the trains.” I always 
thought about this part when I heard the night freight going 
up the valley. 

“At the University I was homesick. Late at night, when I 
finished studying, I used to go down in the railroad yards and 
stand there, watching the trains go out. I thought they would 
pass somewhere near my home, and it made me feel less home- 
sick.”’ 

“Tell Will about meeting Mr. Moody.’ We went back to 
the wall. 

“Mr. Moody held a series of revival meetings in the city 
of Chicago. Some of the students ushered and showed converts 
the way to the Inquiry Room. I was among them. Mr. Moody 
was a brusque, bustling, impetuous man, raging to save souls. 
You couldn’t resist his enthusiasm for Christ.” 

For a few moments we sorted and piled the stones. Father 
took off his hat, ran his forearm across his dripping forehead. 
“Whew!” he said. Will never seemed to notice heat. 

Father happened to glance at him. After a moment he said, 
“Do you go to church, Will?” 

Will was fitting a three-cornered stone into place and didn’t 
answer until he finished with it. “Well, now, Doctor,” he said 
politely, “can’t say’s I do.” Usually when Father asked people 
questions like that, they didn’t give him that kind of answer. 
If they didn’t have the habit of going to church, he labored 
with them about it. But he didn’t say anything more to Will 
on the subject, and Will didn’t say anything more either. 

“Tell about Abraham Lincoln, when you were at college,” 
I said. 

“Well, Dr. Burroughs liked students to be in touch with 
current events, and also he liked the community to be aware 
of the college. When President Lincoln was brought home for 
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burial, Dr. Burroughs arranged for the student body to march 
at the head of the procession, from the station down to Lake 
Street, thence to the Court House. 

“Our detachment was next in line right behind General 
Joe Hooker. I think one of the most awe-filled moments of 
my life came when it was my turn, filing through the old 
Court House corridor, to look on the dark, sunken, sorrow- 
worn features of President Lincoln.” 

“When did you see Mr. Moody again?” 

“In Boston. I had finished the University, and theological 
seminary too, and been ordained, and I had a church in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey came to 
Boston to hold a revival. Mr. Moody put me to work in the 
Inquiry Room. He abominated hysterical conversions and 
wanted plenty of workers in the Inquiry Room to talk things 
over soberly, in order to weed them out. Mr. Moody seemed to 
me to have changed considerably. His preaching of Salvation 
was even more impassioned; but in conversation I thought he 
seemed more contemplative, subdued.” 

That was all the story. Now Will knew how Father hap- 
pened to be a minister instead of keeping a dry-goods store, 
and how we happened to come to Northfield. We didn’t talk — 
any more for a while, finishing the sorting of the stones and 
beginning to build the piece of wall up again. Finally Father 
said, ‘‘Well, I guess it’s about time to quit, and go up for 
dinner.” 

Will had his meals in the kitchen. Carrie pretended to be 
very suspicious of him. She would stamp around, muttering 
to herself so he couldn’t help hearing. “Shif’less, no’count.” 
But she would just happen to set the end of the table with a 
fresh white cloth and just happen to get out a jar of Mother’s 
best blackberry conserve and put it beside a plate of baking- 
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powder biscuits. She would mumble to herself about people 
jes’ wanderin’ around, not havin’ homes like respectable 
folks. He would listen for a while, smiling contentedly. ‘Then 
he would give a soft laugh and say, in that voice like a cello, 
“Be still, woman—lI’ll sing you a song.’ And he would too, 
some plaintive fragment about a blue sky and a meandering 
road, and a man’s wondering what lies over the hill. That 
would be her signal to slam something—the oven door, a tin 
pieplate—or slap open the screen door and bang a pail down 
on the bench. But then she would go to the sink and stand 
there with her back turned to him, staring at nothing, with 
her hands in the dish water. When he was gone, and Mother 
was in the kitchen, Carrie would say thoughtfully, “Clare to 
Gawd, when dat Will sings, an’ play his winchy little tune 
on ‘at harmonica he got, I kin see my mam’, sittin’ in de 
sunshine, tellin’ us young ’uns a story out’n de Bible.” 

“Carrie, Carrie,” 
Lord’s name in vain—you mustn’t. But—Will’s playing is 


Mother would say gently, “taking the 
nice to hear. I enjoy it too.” 


One morning Father informed Mother at breakfast that he 
had bought a pig; if she needed him for anything, he and 
Will would be down near the henhouse building a pen for 
it. “Ruth will probably be with us too,” he said. 

Mother did not care for pigs. “But, Henry,” she said, “what 
shall we do with a pig? We never eat pork in summer, except 
for a little breakfast bacon.” 

Father looked injured. “Would I buy a pig and butcher it? 
We need a pig on the place. The chickens don’t use up all 
the swill.” 

“I don’t know what we’ll do with a pig,” she persisted 
sorrowfully, knowing it would change nothing. Often we did 
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not understand his reasons for doing things, but it was not 
really necessary that we should. In the end we were practi- 
cally sure to enjoy them in some way. The pig was an ex- 
ception, on the whole. 

As he had expected, I went along to see them build the 
pen. I handed them nails and saws and hammers, looking for 
four-leaf clovers betweentimes. Father said it was wrong to 
believe that a four-leaf clover brings luck, or that a Christian 
has any need of luck, but that a four-leaf clover was an inter- 
esting thing to find. 

We usually got our thunderstorms in the late afternoon 
but, this day, the sky clouded darkly, ahead of schedule. It 
began sprinkling, fat drops big as marbles which soon traveled 
together, making a bead curtain of rain. We took shelter in 
a small grove of young ash trees. A streamer of lightning 
leaped across the sky and there was a great clatter of thunder. 

Will remarked quietly, “Close. Don’t know that this is 
the best place to stand.” 

Father said placidly, “As a boy I learned to trust such 
matters to the Lord.” I knew what was coming. He told the 
story about his sister on many occasions. 

“That so, Doctor?” said Will politely. 

“One afternoon when I was small, my sister and I were 
fetching a setting of Barred Plymouth Rock eggs in a tin 
pail. A great thunderstorm came up. Neighbors called out to 
us to take shelter with them, but my sister thought we should 
hurry on home. She took off her sunbonnet to save it from 
the rain. I cried with terror, but she put her arm about me, | 
saying we would be all right. 

“We were passing through an open gateway between two 
fields when a bolt of lightning shivered the gateposts to splin- 
ters. My sister was struck dead.” 
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Will looked away respectfully, studying a fat black cloud 
as it lumbered along over the meadow. Father finished the 
story. 

“It happened that there was a little ditch, with running 
water in it. The shock of the bolt threw me into it, and the 
water revived me.” 

Will did not say anything, but I noticed him looking 
anxiously at me. 

Father added simply, “God works in mysterious ways, his 
wonders to perform. I was spared to do the Lord’s work.” 

The lightning stopped, the thunder diminished to a shadowy 
growl in the distance. Will absently took off his hat, twirled it 
for a moment on one finger, put it back on his head. Father 
said, ““Well, I guess we can get back to our work.’ As he went 
back to the pen, Will dropped back a step or two, saying to 
me in a low voice, “Don’t be frightened. Your papa wouldn’t 
mean to frighten you.” 

“Tm not,” I said. It happened that neither thunderstorms 
nor the story bothered me. Every once in a while lightning 
ripped a tree in the glen outside the dining room, and it was 
like a dragon lashing its vermilion tail. Once it happened 
when we were at supper and a man at the table fainted. When 
I asked why, Mother said hurriedly, “Hush, dear.” 

The pen was finished before dinner, and Will took the 
box wagon and went and got the pig. 

It was an uninteresting pig, with a stubborn, surly look. 
When I said what should we name it, Will gazed doubtfully 
at it for a few moments and then said, “Now I wouldn’t 
rightly know just what would be a good name for a critter 
such as that.” 

The pig did its duty by the swill but seemed to me to lead 
an unusually lonely life. Occasionally, touched by a creature 
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so unloved, I got something undamaged from the kitchen— 
a small head of cabbage, some apples which I quartered 
neatly—trying to please it. But it only stood stiff-legged, re- 
garding me so roughly that I felt confused and clumsy. 

When Father and Will were working around the place 
together, they talked in an easygoing way about the soil and 
how it liked to be treated; about how to work on land and 
get enjoyment out of it. One day I heard Will say, “You have 
to think of it this way. Things a man plants want to grow. 
You just make them comfortable and let them do what 
Nature put into them to want to do.” 

Father looked at him keenly and said slowly, “I see what 
you mean; it’s an interesting way to state it.” 

Mother was very fond of nasturtiums, portulaca, geraniums 
in window boxes—pink, and white—and roses, the old- 
fashioned favorites, which were planted in a plot which was 
specially hers. Father and Will didn’t have any great regard 
for geraniums in window boxes. “Window boxes are women’s 
work,” Father once said to her. He didn’t look as though he. 
meant her to take him seriously and took great pains to see 
that the boxes were filled for her with exactly the right kind 
of earth for beautiful geraniums. Sometimes she would sit 
on one of the windowsills, pinch off a leaf and sniff it pen- 
sively. She said to me, “If you pinch the leaf between your 
thumb and forefinger quite hard, your fingers will smell of 
geranium for some time.” 

When it was time to plant the nasturtiums, Father said it 
was a good thing that the spots she picked out just happened 
to be rather poor soil. “If nasturtiums are put in rich soil,” 
he explained, “the plants run to too heavy leaf-growth; the 
flowers are inclined to be puny, hiding themselves away in 
shame under the big leaves.” 
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As I liked nasturtiums too, he said, “When the burst of 
first blooming is over, we'll feed the plants a meal of good 
plant food. That way they’ll keep on blooming all summer 
for you, even into fall if it doesn’t too suddenly turn cold.” 

When the time came, he bought some plant food and 
showed me just how to feed it to them. Smiling slightly as I 
worked it into the soil, he said, “Things that grow will 
always be more interesting to you if you learn some simple 
ways of taking care of their likes and dislikes.” 

One morning Father said to Will, pointing to a young oak 
sticking up in the thicket below the retaining wall halfway 
down the hill, “What would you think of taking down that 
oak? At twilight last night I got to wondering if it might not 
improve the view.” 

“Might just do that, Doctor. I'll see about the ax.” 

We went to look over the lay of the land first. As they 
went ahead over the wall, Father said to me, ‘“You’d better 
stay on the bank and watch, hadn’t you? Pretty rough in 
there for your bare toes.” 

A quail flew up out of the leaves, and Father looked around 
carefully in the underbrush, in case theré was a nest where the 
tree would fall. 

The morning was sweet and cool. One of those caterpillars 
that wears a striped black-and-brown fur coat walked along 
the edge of my foot. In a bed at the corner of the lawn one of 
Mother’s Doctor roses was just opening; bugs had already 
eaten away some petals of a big yellow one which I heard her 
tell Father she did hope they’d overlook. 

Will said, “We can fall the tree due south and the horse 
will be able to draw it out straight to the meadow.” He 
began chopping, to get it started. There would be a little 
flash as the ax went up, a little whistling as it came down. 
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The top branches shivered against the sky. I thought that 
the oak didn’t want to come down and was going to make 
Will sweat before it gave in. 

Father came up over the wall. Standing with his hands on 
his hips, his hat shading his bright-blue eyes, he remarked to 
me, “Almost ready.” 

“Does a tree like to be cut down?’ I said. 

“Well, now, I don’t believe I could say as to that.” 

“You couldn’t?”’ He didn’t often say he didn’t know a 
thing. 

“No.” 
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The tree was trembling and crying a little. Will stepped 
back and looked at her. He gasped, “She’ll be going now.” 
His ax whooshed again, and then once more. here was a 
terrible breaking noise and the tree seemed to stagger, lean- 
ing a little to the side, then more; then there was a sorrowful 
shhhh-shhhhh—sssshhhhhh-ing sound and, with a loud rustle, 
it fell right down out of sight, shaking everything it touched. 

Father went back over the wall. He called to me, “You 
might get something on your feet and a basket, and gather up 
some chips. Put them out to dry in the sun by the icehouse. 
They’ll be fine to start the fireplaces.” 

Will went and got the horse and a chain. He led her down 
the edge of the meadow and in to the fallen tree, slowly and 
carefully, the way she would have to draw it out. 

She didn’t like the look of things and tossed her head, 
trying to spit out the bit. He held the lines under her chin 
like bonnet strings and talked her in, letting her take her 
time. 

Father hooked the chain around the butt of the tree. When 
Will eased the horse around, my father unknotted the traces, 
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hitching them to the whiffletree, looping the end of the chain 
around the center of it. 

The horse was very anxious, rolling her eyes and dancing 
nervously. Father said, “Whoa, be still there! You’re not going 
to be hurt!” But she didn’t pay any attention to him, only 
snuffling loudly and giving small frantic jumps. 

Gently, Will put the palm of his hand over her muzzle. 
“Now if I was to let you go,” he said, rubbing his face lightly 
against her jaw, “you’d only hurt yourself, don’t you know 
that, you silly girl?” 

“All right, now,” said Father. When a job was nearly 
finished, it began to bore him and he wanted to be done with 
it. He wouldn’t ever be unkind to an animal, but he didn’t 
have the deep kind of patience Will had with them. 

“Come now, girl,’ Will said, ‘this won’t be bad, you'll 
see.” Keeping the lines close together under her chin, he 
began easing her ahead. A branch of wild cherry snapped up 
into her face and, with a terrified squeal, she reared in the 
air. Will didn’t jump a bit, only brought her down firmly, 
kindly. The bushes scratched at her legs and she reared again, 
but it wasn’t as much as before. And, all of a sudden, she 
began letting Will lead her to do what he wanted of her. 

“Easy now,’ he said. Suddenly she found out she was 
dragging something. She gave a loud snuffle. Will said, “Only 
a little way, there’s a good girl. It won’t hurt you, you'll see.” 
And after a few minutes, with Will talking to her quietly all 
the way, the tree was on the ground beside the barn, the chain 
was unhooked, the whiffletree off the traces, and the horse, 
panting, was nibbling happily at his ear. 

“You're just an old faker,” he said, running his hand lightly 
over her gray velvet muzzle. “I told you it’d be all right.” 
She tossed her head and sneezed; her eye catching the daisy 
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in his hat she tweaked it out and ate it. Will said to me, 
“Why don’t you get her a handful of clover for a prize. When 
she cools down a bit you can give her a drink too.” There was 
a bench; if I braced myself on it, I could manage a pail half- 
full for her. 

Father said he had a letter to write. Will put the horse 
back in the barn and we sat down on the cabin steps. “Shall 
we look at my kittens?’ I said. ““There are some new ones.” 

“That'll be fine,’’ he said; his eyes looked. raisin-colored 
in the morning light. 

Carrie came out of the kitchen, letting the screen door slap 
behind her. On a tray she had a plate of cookies and two 
glasses of milk. She thrust them at us. “Here!” she said. She 
wouldn’t come right out and ask Will to grind her knives, 
and pretended that it was a shame for a grown man to sit on 
the step and look over a lot of kittens. 

“Well now, that’s nice of you,” he said, giving her his slow 
smile. 

“Thank you,” I said. “Ummmmm.” 

“Humph!”’ said Carrie stumping back to the house. 

“Moses is their father,’ I said, nodding at three which Will 
was trying to keep on his knees while he ate a cookie. Moses 
was my best Maltese, a plain, beautiful cat, with a coat like 
slate-gray velvet. 

“Moses? How’d your cat get that name?” Will always made 
you feel that if there was anything you’d like to tell about, he 
had time to listen. 

‘“Manza told me a story.” 

Manza’s mother and father were sick, and he had gone away 
to be with them. I missed him. 

“What was the story?” 

“They found him in the bullrushes.” 
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“Moses?” 

“No. Manza.” 

“They found Manza in the bullrushes? Are you sure?” 

“Yes, his mother and father found him.” 

“Well, well.” 

Will knew Manza. “Didn’t he ever tell you they found him 
in the bullrushes?”’ I asked. 

“No, I don’t believe he did.”’ 

“Why didn’t any of these kittens come out Maltese? They’re 
just like Zinnia; yellow.” 

“Well, that’s the way things go.” 

5 One 

Moses passed by, not even stopping to look at his children. 
There was a place on the bank, behind the nasturtiums, where 
he liked to stretch out and go to sleep. Will set the kittens 
down off his knee to see what they would do, and they capered 
after Moses. But the hill was pretty steep for them and they 
didn’t follow him far. One of them suddenly seized the tail 
of another and they rolled around in the pine needles, a pin- 
wheel of short legs with big toes, and tiny, whipping tails. 

“Will, where do you live?” 

“Mer? Why I live everywhere. Yes, I guess that’s about it.” 

“Do you have a house?” You would want anyone you loved 
to have as good a place to live as you had. I loved Will. 

“Why, yes, I have a house.” 

“Where is it?” I heard Father tell people that Will lived 
“over back of the mountain.” 

Will raised his arm, moved it around in a slow circle. 
“There,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“Up there. You’re looking right at it.” 

“Those are pines. Do you have a house built in a tree?” 
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Over on the river road some people we knew built their chil- 
dren a rustic house in a tree, to play in. 

“See that blue up here? ‘That’s the roof of my house.” 

“That blue is Heaven.” 

“Well, then, Heaven is my roof.” After a minute he added, 
“My house has a lot of rooms in it; when I get tired of staying 
in one, I just go into another.” 

It was kind of hard for me to understand, about a house 
with Heaven for its roof and a lot of rooms. But if Will told 
you a thing, then it would be so. 

“When my father says, ‘I guess Will is over in Windham 
County by this time,’ are you in another of your rooms?” 

“Yes, you could say that.” 

“Have you got a family, folks like us?” 

“Oh I’ve got lots of folks.” He smiled slightly. “Folks like 
you and your papa and mama—and Carrie. And farmers who 
give me a glass of warm milk at sundown. And people I pass 
the time of day with, along the road. And other folks too, like 
birds, and speckled trout in streams, and squirrels, and cattle 
and dogs that give me welcome when I happen along—” 

“That’s nice,’ I said politely. It sounded nice; anyway that 
was about all you could say. 


Somehow Father could always seem to tell, when Will was 
going to move on. 

One evening, when he was paying him, he seemed to have 
something on his mind. After giving him his money, he stood 
there a minute. He said quietly, “I was just wondering, Will. 
Would you care to stay on here, permanently, I mean?” 

Will turned his head slightly, looking at him pleasantly. 
After a minute he said slowly, “Who, me, Doctor? Live in 
one place?” 
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“We'd enjoy knowing you were here,” Father said earnestly, 
as though he wanted very much to hear him say he would stay. 
No one ever broke into the houses, but once in a while he 
would say that it seemed as if someone ought to be on hand 
permanently, in case of a forest fire. 

Will said, “Well, now, Doctor, that’s a real nice thing to 
hear. I thank you kindly for it.” He studied the evening light, 
gathering the mountains in dark velvet folds. Somewhere a 
meadow lark was almost bursting its throat with a song. A 
cricket trilled lazily in the wall. “But I guess I’m a man that'll 
always have to pick up and go when the feeling takes me.” 

Father looked disappointed. “I thought I’d just mention 
it,” he said. 

Two days later, when I got up in the morning, I knew that 
Will was gone. Somehow you could just feel it. 

At breakfast Father remarked to no one in particular, “I 
wonder if he went south or north this time.” 

We made the most of Will’s company when we had it, spoke 
of him wistfully when we did not and looked forward to a 
day when we’d just happen to look out the window and there 
he’d be again, strolling quietly up the hill, a fresh field flower 
tucked through the hole in his hat. 

Father was putting powdered sugar on his strawberries. Will 
and I had picked them, late in the afternoon of the day before. 
Will had remarked, “It’s nice for a little girl, learning about 
how things grow.” 

I said to Father, “When will he come back?” 

Father said, “Well, Ducky, that’s something we'll have to 
wait and see, isn’t it?” 
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OONER or later Father always steered people around to 
S see his white birch. There were a hundred white birches 
in our woods, which we passed without a glance, or never even 
knew were there. This birch was special. We acted as though 
it were a person, a relation whom we loved. 

It was rather large in diameter, as white birches go. It was 
fairly tall and, in bark and branch spread, very beautiful. 
It made an impression on Father the day he found the land 
and gradually, like a root taking hold of soil, it became part 
of the life of the family. Once he and Dr. Weston were stroll- 
ing past and stopped to look at it. As they enjoyed its beauty, 
Dr. Weston said, smiling faintly, “Mr. James Russell Lowell 
refers to the white birch as the ‘most shy and ladylike of 
{Gest | 

We visited the tree in the way we visited friends, or the rose 
gardens, or the hill with the finest view at sunset, or the water- 
fall in the woods after a big rain. All of us loved the tree, but 
Father loved it most of all. 

His attachment to it never seemed strange to us because it 
was one of the things all of us looked for first when we arrived 
in May. When we left in October, we looked over our 
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shoulders for as long as we could keep it in sight. On nights 
when the road was so dark that you must just trust the horse 
to keep the carriage from going over the low stone wall, the 
birch was like a pale candle, burning steadily to ight us home. 

And then a day came which changed everything. It began 
like any other day which was certain to be very hot. Haze 
trembled on the hills in a violet gauze; we thought with relief 
of the thunderstorm which would surely come up in the after- 
noon of such a day. 

I heard Father go downstairs at his usual time. I wanted, 
and I didn’t want, to get up and go wherever he was going. 
So I didn’t. I listened to him, dashing the cold water in his 
face, huffing and puffing like a retriever as he groped for the 
towel hanging on its nail. In that state of bliss known to a 
child, which is neither sleeping nor waking but the best of 
both, dreamily I heard him go away down the hill. With eyes 
closed, I could see the picotted ribbon of the river; Mr. Harris’ 
cows standing at the pasture gate, flapping their pale velvet 
ears happily to dislodge blueflies; an oriole, flinging notes 
across the meadow in a golden net; the sun burning the 
shoulder of the mountain; Father’s Persian lilacs, nodding and 
whispering among themselves. It was easy to drift back to sleep. 

I was jerked awake by a sound I had never heard, which 
seemed not quite real. 

But then it was very real. A crying child is nothing to 
another child. But a crying grown-up is a shocking and terrible 
thing. I leaped out of bed. 

My father was standing at the top of the hill. He was crying 
like a baby, but like a grown-up too, with a wrenching, hard 
misery. 

Around his feet curled a heap of birch bark, silvery, gleam- 
ing. There were some large pieces, and many narrow streamers. 
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The bark looked new, alive, not in the least like the bark- 
covered souvenir boxes and little canoes you saw in the 
Levering’s gift shop. 

Father didn’t seem over six feet tall but shrunken, somehow. 
His hat lay on the ground and his thin hair was blowing un- 
kemptly around his forehead. His big shoulders shook. ‘Tears 
were rolling out of his tourmaline blue eyes and down his face, 
which was blanched white. 

I heard my mother call from her window, “Henry—what is 
it—’’ heard her run into the hall, down the stairs, outdoors, 
crying anxiously, “Oh dear, what’s the matter—” 

It made me feel sick at my stomach and like crying, fright- 
ened at something—what?— 

Father turned his eyes, wet with tears, to Mother. His words 
were all out of shape. ‘““My white birch—they killed it—my 
tree—’” His voice trailed off in a groan. 

Recently someone had carried off a load of firewood from 
the corner of a neighboring farm. Such a thing had never 
happened in the whole region before, and no one knew what 
to make of it. At the time Father talked angrily, mentioning 
the word vandal, over and over. 

Now something awful had been done to a tree on our place. 
Our most special tree, the one which was part of our family. 

It made your skin tingle. Everything—Father, standing 
there, crying and groaning; someone who would kill a tree— 
it was hard to grasp, and scary, like hearing that the wildcat 
was running around somewhere in the woods behind the 
reservoir. 

Mother stood there in a dressing gown, her long hair in a 
braid down her back, her brown-pansy eyes swimming with 
grief because her husband was filled with grief. Making little 
mewing sounds, she patted at his sleeve. 

But that was something about her. She would be shy and 
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leave things to her husband. Yet when anything upset him, she 
would take hold, quietly and with strength, and do what must 
be done. : 

“George?” she called softly to a hired man who was rolling 
his eyes at the cabin window. “Come here, please.’”’ He came 
running. “Clear this up and take it away,” she said. Sadly she 
gazed at the bark. 

Shaking his head, George bent over, began gathering it up. 
He was fond of the birch too. 

Mutely Father watched him. He wasn’t crying any more, 
but tears still glistened all down his face. 

Gently Mother took him by the arm. “Dear, come up on 
the porch. You must rest a while. ‘This has been bad for you. 
I will get a cup of hot milk.” 

He looked just numb. Wearily he went up on the porch, 
sat down heavily in his chair. Leaning out my window to 
watch, he hardly seemed to me to look like my father at all, 
crumpled that way in the chair, staring at nothing. 

I got dressed and went downstairs. ‘The house felt all wrong, 
strange. In the kitchen no one spoke, or hummed, or even 
banged a pot on the stove. 

I went to the breakfast table. “There were baked apples 
covered with cinnamon and crystallized brown sugar, but I 
wasn’t hungry and only played with the silver, trying to get 
things into my head. 

People got killed. My brother saw a man killed at the rail- 
road station. He was stealing a ride and missed the hand rail 
and fell under the train when it started. They tried to find out 
who he was, where he came from, where he was going. But 
no one found out anything, and so they asked the Congrega- 
tional minister to come to the cemetery and say a prayer, and 
buried him. 

But Father said, ““They killed my tree.” How was a tree 
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killed? Who would kill a tree, a most beautiful white birch? 
Why? 

My parents didn’t come to breakfast at all. Carrie came in. 
“Your Papa and Mama’s goin’ to have a tray out there,” she 
said. She brought me a bowl of hot cereal. She stamped her 
feet angrily. “Your poor papa an’ his tree,” she said, slamming 
the bowl down, slopping the oatmeal a little. 

As a minister’s child I was not allowed to use bad language. 
We had someone on the place who said all the time, “Darn” 
this, and “Darn” that. I was told it was not a proper expression 
and to forget about hearing it. 

“Darn who killed our tree,” I said loudly to Carrie. “God 
will darn them. I hope He does.” 

Carrie gave me a look. Her face looked kind and tender. 
She said, “Better not to let your Papa and Mama hear you 
usin’ cuss words.” She added, “But I knows what you means, 
chile. They break your poor Papa’s heart, doin’ his pretty 
white tree like that.” 

After a while I went out the back door. From the end of 
the porch I could steal a look at my parents, sitting with their 
backs to me. Father was saying, “I can’t understand it—I just 
can’t understand—” 

Mother rocked silently. When there was nothing to say, she 
said nothing. 

“They stripped more than five feet of bark straight up the 
trunk,” he said, going over and over it. Though it was hot, 
his voice sounded as though his teeth were chattering. 

“I would have given them all the birch bark they could 
carry away. I can’t understand it. I can’t.” 

Stealing back through the house, I went out the other way, 
sliding down the bank, which I was not supposed to do, because 
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it wore a place in the grass, which we had trouble enough with 
anyway. 

I had to see the tree, and ran down the hill. 

On the bridge I wasn’t so sure. I didn’t know how a tree 
looked when it had been killed and felt afraid of finding out. 
But I had to. 

The woods were banded with goldy-green light and full of 
the sound of bees, the splash and tumble of the brook, two 
cardinals trying to sing loudest. | 

I walked slowly along the road. My heart thumped. A few 
scraps of birch bark littered the roadway like pieces of old 
letters someone tears up and throws away carelessly. 

The tree stood in its place on the bank, leaning a little 
toward the brook. 

My throat felt sore. I only knew it was the white birch be- 
cause I was so well acquainted with it. Its whole trunk, to a 
place much higher than my head even if I stood on tiptoe, was 
a hard red, like rust. A little wind capered through the woods 
and thin shreds of the bark stirred a little, back and forth, 
sadly. 

A wagon came around the curve with a load of shingles for 
some repair work. 

The driver drew up. “What you lookin’ at, young ’un?” he 
said agreeably. 

I turned away, not answering. I hated to have him see the 
tree. 

“Want to drive my horse up the hill?” he said. Everyone 
who came in wagons knew I liked driving up the hill. 

“No,” I said rudely, trying to swallow a lump. I clambered 
over the stone wall, to get to the brook. 

“Someone get out the wrong side of the bed this morning?” 
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he said, terribly cheerful. He clucked to his fat horse and 
drove on. 

All morning I roamed the place. Who would do that to 
a tree? Did they know we loved the tree? Did they do it just 
the same? 

The sweet-pea vines were overloaded with blossoms and 
needed picking. I thought I would pick some purple and 
lavender and white ones to put on the table by my mother’s 
bed; then I thought I would not. 

I sat down under a young maple tree. I heard a rustling in 
the grass, and a woodchuck came out of the underbrush and 
went on its way. I thought about the birch, and felt tired and 
fell asleep, only waking up when the sun burned my face. 

I was late to dinner. Father was eating stewed plums, large 
red-purple ones. Mother asked for boiling water and made 
_fresh tea. No one said, “Where have you been all the morning; 
seems to me you were very quiet.” 

Mother said, “I guess you’d like some Hind’s honey-and- 
almond cream for your face, wouldn’t you?” 

“I guess so.” She looked as though that were a funny 
answer, but didn’t say anything. 

Father pushed back his saucer. Giving me a small, tired 
smile, he got up and left the table. 

We all took naps that lasted all the afternoon, even Mother, 
who never took a nap in the daytime because she was afraid 
she’d sleep worse than usual that night. 

When it came time to take a walk before supper, we went 
up back of the house to the reservoir. Nobody said, “Let’s go 
to the reservoir this evening.” Father just started that way, and 
we followed him. 

The woods were full of the smell of checkerberry, a few 
squirrels jabbered at us. A catbird shouted rudely from the 
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branch of a pine. We looked politely at the reservoir when 
we got there; there was nothing interesting to see, but it was 
a place to walk, nowhere near the white birch. 

It must have been a strong tree. If it was killed it wasn’t cut 
down and chopped up for firewood. It remained there on the 
bank, leaning slightly to the brook. Father never said that the 
sight of it was something we’d have to get used to, but after 
a while we began looking at it again when we passed by. Like 
not crying when you've cried all the tears there are. 

Now and then visitors would notice it and be surprised. A 
man who lived in Paris stopped suddenly in the road and ex- 
claimed to Father, “Quel dommage! A gueule cassée of the 
forest.” A twinge of pain passed over Father’s face. Quietly, in 
a heavy voice, he told the man what had happened. 

So we kept on treating the tree like part of the family. We 
loved it, and it had been hurt. 
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OR several summers in succession at the General Con- 
F ference, Mr. Charles M. Alexander strode up on the Audi- 
torium platform each morning on the dot of ten, calling out 
in a hearty shout something like: 

“Everybody here who loves the Lord Jesus Christ, stand up 
now and let me see!” 

You didn’t very often see anyone remain in their seat. But 
if anyone did, he would remark affably, “You know, Brother 
(or Sister), here’s where all of us, sinners, look away from 
self to Christ. You want to think about that, now don’t your” 
Somehow it seemed as though Mr. Alexander would just be 
having his little joke; how would there ever be any sinners in 
Northfield? 

As soon as Mr. Alexander ran up the platform steps, he 
would put down his panama hat and hymnbook and Bible in 
a chair, rub his hands together genially, grin and say, “Now 
turn around first, and say a kind word to the person next to 
you. Then we'll sing a song.” 

To people at Northfield he was exciting. He wasn’t somber 
a bit. The hour of ten to eleven was his, for a Praise Service. 
He led song services at other times too, but this was a service 
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just for singing, and just his. No one ever knew what he would 
take it into his head to say and do and they crowded the 
Auditorium for his “feast of Gospel music,” to see. Affection- 
ately, people called him “Charlie” Alexander. 

He had his own accompanist and a soloist, and, if he took 
the notion, would sing himself. 

He would explain about accompanists to the audience, how 
they had to be able to do more than just play a piano. They 
had to play accompaniments that were beautiful, but which 
brought out the singing also, because singing, to praise God, 
was the point of the whole thing. 

Grown-ups wouldn’t take their eyes off him, and they 
brought their children too, because he understood how to get 
them to love Gospel hymns naturally and the Gospel as well. 

Mr. Alexander was a very tall, very handsome, very joyous 
man. He always looked as though his round, clean-shaven face 
and the bald top of his head had been scrubbed with Ivory 
soap and polished with a good rough towel. He wore a pearl 
stickpin, and had joyful brown eyes and mentioned that he 
was “just a little ol’ Tennessee boy,” saying Tinmissee. 

Once when he came to the house he spoke of his birthplace, 
a little village in East Tennessee called Cloyd’s Creek; and his 
father who fought in the Civil War on the Union side; and his 
mother, Martha McCallon, who belonged to a Scotch-Irish 
farm family. 7 

He loved Northfield because it was a very beautiful place, 
he said; but also, when he was sixteen years old, he went to 
revival services which Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey held in 
Knoxville. “We always sang Gospel hymns around our home 
fireside,” he said, “so at Staub’s Opera House in Knoxville it 
was interesting to me to hear Mr. Sankey himself sing “The 
Ninety and Nine.’ ” 
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Once at one of our tea parties Father said to the Alexanders, 
“Won't you tarry for a while, afterward, with a few others?” 

Mr. F. B. Meyer stayed, and Mr. Robert E. Speer, and Dr. 
Erdman; and Mr. Harry E. Fosdick, a divinity student at 
Union Seminary. Mr. Alexander and the rest of them were 
older than he was, and Mr. Fosdick didn’t say anything, but 
listened carefully. He had on a black coat, and white ducks 
starched very stiff, and they made his white face and interest- 
ing bushy black hair look very black-and-white indeed. 

Dr. Weston was also there, because he was spending a few 
days in one of our south bedrooms; and everybody was inter- 
ested to see Miss Martha Berry too, because she had just done 
a thing which I heard them say was unusual for a southern 
woman, making a school in a log cabin for poor mountain 
children. There were five children in her school, and none of 
them had ever seen a school before. 

Mr. Alexander told about teaching school too; going away 
from Cloyd’s Creek up to North Carolina for a while. “No’th 
Ca’lina” he said it. A little later he was called home from 
schoolteaching because his father was going to die. “My father 
was a professing Christian,’ he remarked, “and an elder in 
the church; but at that time I still wasn’t converted.” 

He said, ‘‘After the funeral I went out for a walk alone. I 
stood alone in the starlight and turned my face up to the 
sky and said, ‘Let me realize the certainty that my father is 
safe with Thee.’ 

“As plain as I speak now, I had my answer. ‘Your father 
is safe in the everlasting arms.’ In that starlight I then and 
there pledged myself to the service of my Master and my 
God.” 

Mr. Alexander went to Chicago and spent several years, he 
said, preparing himself at Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute for his 
life’s work. 
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He joined up with Dr. Torrey, and they traveled around 
everywhere, holding revival services. 

In England he met Miss Helen Cadbury. She was lovely- 
looking, and her family made chocolate. Mr. Alexander mar- 
ried her and they went on together, working for the Lord. 

When Mrs. Alexander was twelve, she was converted and had 
a little club in her school; the members took a pledge to carry 
a Bible around with them and read a chapter every day. The 
Alexanders thought people ought to tie themselves tighter to 
the Book of God, for the good of both. So they started a Pocket 
Testament League and talked about it all the time. The mem- 
bers said they would read the Bible regularly and carry at least 
a Testament with them always. 

Mr. Alexander made something happen every minute in the 
Praise Services. He told people how they ought to sing the 
Gospel hymns, with their thoughts and hearts as well as their 
voices. He said, ‘““When a man writes a song, he writes it straight 
through; then he has to leave it to your common sense how 
to sing it. It’s easy to kill a Gospel song. To sing it right, you 
have to sing it as though you were preaching, not just singing 
notes.” 

Then he would give out a hymn. “Harkness,” he would say 
to his accompanist, “play ‘Carry your Bible’ through once.” 
He would stand by Mr. Harkness, with his hand on his 
shoulder, listening to the harmonies with his head tucked a 
little to one side. “Catch that phrasing?” he would say to the 
audience. “Think about it. Remember it. You’re going to sing 
it in a minute.” 

When Mr. Harkness finished, he would say, “Praise God for 
those fine Christian fingers, Brother!” and, striding to the 
middle of the platform, fling up his arms, crying, ‘Now, 
sing it!” 
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He made people want to sing and they sang their hearts 
out for him. 

“Bless your hearts!’ he would shout. “Let’s stay right here 
singing for a week!” Even stiff old Colonel Janeway, who 
looked to me like a picture of a stern British viceroy at the 
durbar and who made wallpaper in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, would crack a shadow of a smile and sing along in a 
bass growl. 

“Now let’s sing ‘He will hold me fast.’” That was Mr. 
Harkness’ own music, set to Miss Ada Habershon’s words. 

“Now I'll tell you what we'll do,” he would say, looking the 
audience over thoughtfully. Everybody watched him, like 
children in school, waiting to see who the teacher will choose 
to lead off “I pledge allegiance to the flag.” 

He would give a big smile and say teasingly, sey give a 
Bible to any lady who’ll sing the first verse alone.” He would 
look around gaily. ““[hat lady down there—the one in the 
blue hat—will you sing it?” 

She would look confused and blush. The hands holding her 
hymnbook would shake, but people couldn’t resist Mr. Alex- 
ander, and she would do it, her voice steadying by the time 
she got to “Christ will hold me fast .. . He can hold me fast.” 

“Thank you, Honey—God bless you—you’ll have your Bible 
—read a chapter every day. If you do that now, then read two 
every day.” 

Sometimes he would have a dozen Testaments with him on 
the platform; keeping the audience going on the chorus, he 
would walk right down off the platform and along the aisle, 
giving a person a Testament right away. 

“Now—I see a Scotchman from Philadelphia back there 
under the gallery, singing without a hymnbook. Brother—you 
give us the next verse—’’ The man’s mouth would drop open 
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in amazement, he would shift his weight on his feet, then 
meekly sing. Mr. Alexander would just stand back, listening, 
as though he knew the man would sing all the time. 

Mr. Stebbins and Mr. Alexander were close friends. Mr. 
Stebbins became a little hard of hearing. Mr. Alexander would 
have a chair put at just the right distance from the piano for 
him; and when someone in the audience, or the choir, sang a 
verse especially well, he would go and lay an affectionate hand 
on Mr. Stebbins’ shoulder, exclaiming, ‘Brother Stebbins, 
how’s that for praising the Lord?’ With his hand cupped 
around his ear, Mr. Stebbins would smile and nod approvingly. 

People said, “Oh, yes, in his song services, Charlie Alex- 
ander gets everyone singing; he joshes the old and disciplines 
the young!” He was strict with the choir but saw to it that 
everyone had a fine time. 

A man who was a little fussy and picked things to pieces 
said to him fretfully, “With those big choirs of yours, you could 
give us something high class—like oratorios.” 

“Well, I don’t know about high class, Brother,’’ Mr. Alex- 
ander laughed, good-naturedly. “I judge a song by its salva- 
tion-power. I guess that’s about the highest class there is!” 

It was interesting to watch where he’d pick people from 
next to sing. ““The sopranos are going to sing the first verse 
of ‘We march, we march, to victory,” he would decide. 
When they finished with “. . . the sons of the day may greet 
him,” he would call out at the top of his lungs. “Everybody 
now, all together—sing it for the Lord!” giving a big sweep 
of his arms, and picking up the melody with his own voice. 

“Now, before we sing the second verse, everybody in the 
choir shake hands with those next to you. All right? Now sing 
the second verse—” 

Between verses he would pause a minute. “Let me see, now— 
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I see a boy down there. Boy, if you'll come up here and sing 
the verse I'll give you a Bible—no little ol’ dollar-fifty one 
erthenl; 

The boy looked doubtful, but his parents nodded encour- 
agingly at him, so he walked down the aisle, straightening his 
shoulders, and up on the platform. ‘Towering beside him, Mr. 
Alexander put an arm across his shoulders; the piano eased 
the boy into the words and he sang them in a high, sweet 
treble. 

“Bless your heart, boy, you ought to be a preacher!” cried 
Mr. Alexander. “Remember this hymn all your life now, 
won’t you! Here’s a Testament for you. Read a chapter 
every day—sing the old Gospel hymns whenever you get the 
chance—” The boy clattered down the platform steps, grin- 
ning happily, turning the Testament over and over in his 
fingers. Mr. Alexander said, “You’ve got to get hold of the 
Word of God and freeze right onto it. Have a copy of at least 
the New Testament in your pocket all the time—not just in 
your Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clothes!” 

When he thought it would be good to have a moment’s 
rest from singing, he would look around for someone to lead 
in a word of prayer. 

“*Bishop’ Mel Trotter—stand right up there where you are 
and ask God to bless this service and these songs!’’ Melvin 
Trotter would, folding his hands tight, squeezing his eyes shut, 
screwing up his face in that intense way he had, exclaiming in 
his high rasping voice, “O Lord God, we thank thee for 
bringing us to this place, and thine apostle of Gospel song to 
us—” 

“Charlie” Butler came from Georgia and was one of Mr. 
Alexander’s soloists. Asking him to sing the opening verse of 
a hymn, Mr. Alexander would smile broadly and say, “I want 
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you to pay attention to Charlie now—he’s the fella that’s got 
the orange blossoms in his voice—”’ 

One day at the end of a week he said, “I want a Sunbeam 
Choir in the left-hand gallery by Monday morning. All you 
boys and girls under seventeen years old—fathers and mothers, 
if you’ve got any more young folks at home you get ’em here 
Monday morning by ten o’clock for me. I need ’em for the 
Lord’s business—”’ 

Monday morning at ten o’clock, two hundred boys and 
girls were in the left-hand gallery. 

Mr. Alexander stood beside the piano, facing them happily. 
He turned to the audience, laughing, “Who says Northfield’s a 
place just for old folks? You older folks’ll have to sit up 
straight and pay attention from now on, or these children’ll 
beat you singing! 

“Come on, now, Sunbeams; we’re going to start with ‘When 
morning gilds the skies’; all of you sing the first verse. Every- 
body under ten sing the second. Everybody from ten to seven- 
teen sing the third; and all together on the fifth—you show the 
grown-ups how it ought to be done.” 

He liked picking groups unexpectedly from the audience too. 
“Everybody here who’s a minister of the Gospel stand up and 
sing the second verse of ‘O could I speak the matchless 
worth.’ ’”” He would make a little motion to Mr. Harkness to 
wait a minute. “You ministers have a habit in the pulpit of 
fussin’ with your sermon notes and church notices while the 
hymns are going on—I’ve watched you!—this’ll be good prac- 
tice for you to sing along with your congregations!”’ 

Obediently the ministers stood up and sang a verse. 

“Now everyone in the place over sixty years of age sing the 
next verse. ‘I’d sing the characters He bears.’ Sing it!” 

He cried, as they finished, “Bless your hearts—don’t stop 
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singing till you get to your graves—then you'll begin all over 
again!’’ He took out his big handkerchief, blew his nose, 
wiped his eyes. 

Just before eleven o’clock, when the speaker for the next 
service was coming up on the platform, he would say a prayer, 
his head bowed on his chest, his hands clasped loosely in front 
of him. “O God our heavenly Father, who hath given us our 
voices to use for Thy glory and praise—” 

Then he would give out the last hymn, reciting the opening 
words. “All hail the power of Jesus’ Name! Let angels pros- 
trate fall—” 

People who hadn’t been at the Praise Service would come 
tiptoeing in for the next one, standing to listen, leaning their 
elbows on the high wooden enclosure. 

When Mr. Harkness played the introduction for the last 
verse, Mr. Alexander would pick up his hat and hymnbooks, 
call out “While I listen from back yonder, let me hear what 
you can do when you put your whole hearts in it—sing it 
now!” and, as he walked down off the platform, join in the 
words, “Oh that with yonder sacred throng... .” 

By the great, ringing phrase, “And crown him Lord of all!” 
he would reach the doors and turn around. 

“Thank you,” he would call out, waving his hat. “God bless 
you all.” And be gone. 
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O LOOK at Mother you’d never guess that all the talk 
al about evangelism, missions and sermons on profound 
texts, and an endless stream of visitors, would fatigue her, 
because she was always as calm as a May morning. As a matter 
of course, whatever was important to Father was important to 
her. She loved the Bible, believed it was right to send mission- 
aries to the heathen, and was interested in everyone who came 
to the house and what they had to say. Nevertheless, every once 
in a while she would remark, unexpectedly but very firmly, 
“Things in this house are so serious; our brains need a rest.” 
She made her remark simply, without any plans for arguing, 
but I think it worried her sometimes that I didn’t have more 
children my own age to play with, and games instead of hear- 
ing only about problems in the Kingdom of God; she would 
throw a pensive glance in my direction when she mentioned 
our brains needing a rest. 

The minute she said it, Father would become mellow as a 
Golden Delicious apple. ‘Well, it’s time we had a picnic, any- 
way,’ he would say. His mind was loaded to the brim with 
lofty matters, but when his wife mentioned a thing, he would 
stop and try to do something about it because she ought to 
have anything her heart desired. 
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And so, for a few days, the household would be in a flurry, 
pursuing lighter things. The first thing Father thought of was 
a picnic. He pretended that Mother and the rest of us had to 
go on a picnic, but underneath his manner of indulging women 
and children he liked picnics himself, just fine. So he took 
charge of everything. 

Our usual picnic place was the Hog’s Back, back of the 
house, two miles to the top by a rocky old wood road. Once he 
decided that, for a change, we would go to Spofford Lake. 
Beside our own he borrowed several carriages, piled the 
family and about twenty friends into them, had a spring wagon 
follow with the picnic baskets, watermelons, ice-cream freezers 
and a peck of potatoes for baking. 

At the lake for some reason we were like cats in a strange 
garret. It was a beautiful day, a fine picnic place, there were 
rowboats; you couldn’t put a finger on anything that went 
wrong. But it just didn’t feel quite right. After that we stuck 
to Hog’s Back, which we knew and understood; we knew 
every inch of the road, every boulder and turn; it had a view 
of the valley that took your breath away; if the day was extra 
clear, you could see as far as Mt. Tom to the south, and over 
into New York State in the west. We felt at home, picnicking 
on Hog’s Back. 

Father set things in motion by going around personally to 
invite all the people he could think of who might enjoy an old- 
fashioned picnic. Whatever family and guests happened to be 
staying in the house, of course, including grandchildren, who 
were carried up the mountain and then put down for a good 
sleep on blankets before they could get a look at the food or the 
flock of sheep and refuse to close their eyes. 

He invited a few ministers and missionaries, and whatever 
children were with them in Northfield. Once he invited Dr. A. 
T. Pierson, his wife and children and a grandchild. Dr. Pierson 
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himself was always getting up picnics of his own. He didn’t 
have to have any excuse, such as things getting too serious in 
their house; he just liked picnics. 

Then Father planned what we were to take along for food. 
All anybody else had to do was prepare it. It took two or three 
days to get everything just right, but no one complained. 
Mother said it made a pleasant change. 

She didn’t care for the rough, long walk up the mountain, 
and Father had the carriage go up to take her. ‘The horse hated 
it and sniffed and groaned all the way. The man who had to 
drive hated it because the road was a real horror, and in plenty 
of places the carriage could tip over. Still, Mother minded it 
less than trying to climb along gravel and rocks in the shoes 
she wore—never sturdy boots, always kid, with turned soles— 
and Father would walk along beside the carriage, on the ra- 
vine side, with his hand on the turned-down top of the phae- 
ton, to steady it and see that she wasn’t thrown out if it slewed 
when a wheel hit a boulder. 

Halfway up there was an old shack. We said it belonged to 
the hermit, but we didn’t really know, and he was never seen. 
Such a person may have lived there at odd times because there 
was an old chair, a rusty cot, a piece of candle on a cross-piece 
by the door that hung crazily on one hinge, and you would find 
apple cores—pretty fresh—and little ant hills of coffee grounds 
on the ground by the rickety doorstep. The ground happened 
to flatten out just there so we always stopped to let the horse 
rest and to get a jigsaw glimpse of the valley, snoozing in a heat 
haze that shimmered like the thin streaks of gold in Mother’s 
Venetian glass scent bottle. 

Father would give an interested glance at the shack, but it 
was over our boundary line and a man’s wish to be a hermit— 
if there was a hermit—was his own business. 

Our picnic food was always the same, but it was prepared 
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with care to be just right. Dozens of hard-boiled eggs, of 
course, and be sure not to forget plenty of salt and pepper 
packets for all, folded neatly like phenacetine powders. Meat 
sandwiches—roast beef, rare, and meat loaf (and take along 
dry English mustard, to be mixed with a drop of spring water 
at the last minute. Father would not allow French mustard in 
the house). Pint jars of sweet mustard pickle, and tiny pickled 
beets. Lettuce and cucumbers, with either Durkee’s or a fresh 
boiled salad dressing to go with them. Plenty of whole to- 
matoes, picked in the garden half an hour before starting up 
the mountain. Potatoes, white and sweet—when it was picnic 
time, Father would refer to white potatoes as “‘peraties” with 
a genial smile—to bake in ashes, and lots of butter for them, 
in a stone crock, with chunks of ice. The fire he always built 
himself; he couldn’t take the responsibility that anyone else 
might set the mountain on fire. Milk in a tin pail was packed 
in ice in a wooden pail. Pears, plums, apples; watermelons 
chilled several days in our own spring and kept cold in burlap 
bags with ice. Dozens of thin ginger cookies, a few apple pies, 
with lots of cinnamon in them, and one of Father’s Edam 
cheeses—that was about all the food we took on a picnic. 

All the heavy things, like glass jars, potatoes, watermelons 
and pails were packed carefully under the carriage seat. The 
men carried the rest of the things in baskets. 

The first thing Father did when we got to the top was take 
off his coat because the picnic had begun. You’d have thought 
he would go up in his shirtsleeves, like the rest of the men, but 
he always did things the way he wanted to do them, and he 
didn’t care to appear in company in shirtsleeves; we all under- 
stood it, and there was no call to make any remarks. 

He would stand on the crown of the mountain with his 
hands on his hips, drawing a long, contented breath and say- 
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ing reverently, “What a sight! Beautiful, beautiful! I declare, 
God is good to His children!” 

At home he would happen to remember Darjeeling and the 
Himalayas, and remark how they had looked to him once at 
sun-up; he would speak about the approach to Maulmein and 
the pagodas through the Martaban Gulf; or the dragon-shaped 
Golden Pearly Mountain behind the tomb of the first, great 
Ming, outside Nanking. But at Northfield, wherever he stood 
to look off over the valley and the mountains, his voice and 
the expression on his face were different from the way they 
were when he talked about things he’d seen anywhere else in 
the world. 

The women and children were allowed to spread the picnic. 
He always liked to have a tablecloth and, as he did not find 
red-checked tablecloths proper, it would be one of Mother’s 
large double-damask ones. It gave Mother a little twinge to 
see it on the ground, but he said it was no use having nice 
things unless you used them, so she tried not to mind. 

When everything was ready, Father would clear his throat 
and say, “We'll just have the blessing now.” Anything that 
happened to be on his mind he would mention; if money was 
needed for the China Inland Mission, or more workers needed 
in Assam, he would put that in; then he would thank the 
Lord for all our fine friendships and wind up, “and bless this 
food to our use, and us to Thy service.” He would open his 
eyes, look around at the food and say, “Well, this looks ap- 
petizing; where shall we begin?” 

He had a thing he did for himself with tomatoes on a picnic. 
He would pick out a big firm one, polish it on his sleeve, get 
out his jackknife, slice the stem-top off, then delicately hollow- 
ing out a little well in the center, removing any pithy core, he 
would fill it up with boiled salad dressing. Then he would 
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take an orange spoon—everyone was reminded a dozen times 
not to forget to pack it for his use, because it had beveled 
edges and a point—and, cupping the tomato in one palm, he 
would dig out the spoonfuls of coral flesh, brush them against 
the dressing, eating thoughtfully and saying, “Ummm-mmmm.” 
Whoever preferred tomatoes sliced, with salt and maybe 
pepper, was welcome to them; but he looked from them to his 
own recipe as though they didn’t know what they were missing. 

The flock of sheep on top of the mountain were a mystery 
which was, somehow, part of the picnic. Soon after we arrived 
on the mountaintop, they would come around, eyeing us 
shyly, poised to leap away if we made a move toward them. 

They would stand like children peeking at the crack of a 
door. It was no use to try and tempt them with bits of food for 
they would wheel and, knocking wildly against each other, 
leap low-bush blueberry clumps and plunge off out of sight 
into some grove farther down the mountainside. 

Father said he didn’t know whom they belonged to; probably 
someone at the base of the mountain, on the opposite side 
from our place. To a child they were a small, pleasant puzzle; 
like where Will went when he left us, when he would come 
back. 

After everyone had eaten fit to bust, Father would remark, 
“Some of you can work it off by picking blueberries. I could 
relish a fresh blueberry pie tomorrow.” ‘The crown of Hog’s 
Back was littered with low-bush clumps, the berries a gemlike 
blue, usually ripe when we were there on a picnic. Such pails 
as we brought along always went back full of them. 

Father left berrying to the others, as he preferred to take 
a nap. He would lie flat on the ground, putting his straw hat 
over his face, and he expected Mother to sit beside him; he 
liked knowing she was there. After about an hour he would 
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wake up quite refreshed and ready to plunge into some evan- 
gelistic or other talk with his guests. 

He made a point of questioning missionaries closely when 
they were on picnics with us. As a Secretary of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, he worried about the hard- 
ships of their stations. Whenever he went out to the mission 
fields—China, India, Japan—he would make a point of doing 
some things the way the missionaries had to do them all the 
time, to find out from his own experience whether too much 
was being expected of them. 

He told about being on the way to Burma once, and in a 
hurry. The British India Line steamer was very poor and, 
even in the first-class salon, the cooking horrid. 

“However, I made up my mind to go second class, one way. 
It was thirty dollars cheaper, and our missionaries were going 
that way to save money. I wanted to find out whether we 
ought to subject them to it.” 

He found the trip very annoying. “The people at table ate 
like noisy wolves. The Mohammedan waiters slapped the 
dishes down, helter-skelter. Mohammedan passengers, dressed 
in dirty, ragged robes, spent the whole trip reading aloud 
on deck in Arabic from the Koran; the singsong of many nasal 
voices got on your nerves. After finding out for myself what it 
was like, I recommended that saving thirty dollars was poor 
economy for us. It hardly seemed common sense to tire them 
all out before they even reached their posts.” 

For a few days after a picnic we were always pretty tired 
and lighter things were not mentioned. 


When things had gone about as usual for a while, with 
company all the time and constant running back and forth to 
the Auditorium, Mother would remark that we might try just 
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having a quiet family evening. An early supper, no guests, no 
lofty theological talk, but a little singing around the piano, 
perhaps some reading aloud from a good book. “It will do you 
good to stay away from the Conference for once, Henry,’ she 
would say to Father. ‘‘Rest a bit.” 

Our usual singing was the hymn at morning prayers, and 
there weren’t many books on the shelves that would make 
very exciting reading aloud. Ivanhoe, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Manxman, Quo Vadis, The Vicar of Wakefield, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Ben Hur—someone was sure to say, “Oh, not that 
onel”’ 

“If you like,” Father said agreeably. It sounded as though 
the idea of staying home had already been in his mind. 

Mother played the piano in a demure, English way but with 
accuracy, never even grazing a wrong note; and, shyly, she 
enjoyed singing alto. Father was perfectly willing to sing but 
was wobbly about pitch and had no idea that he couldn’t 
carry a tune. His voice was deep and rich, like the double bass 
and, intending to get the notes just right, he would let it out 
unexpectedly. It made other people jump, but he never no- 
ticed. His way of singing was not to sing a verse, or even a 
line straight through, but to pick out small phrases which 
boomed out suddenly, diminishing then to a contented hum. 

Sitting at the piano, Mother would be in shadow, beyond 
the rim of light from the big lamp. The lamp had a nickel 
base and some fretwork like an ornamental iron fence where 
the chimney fitted down around the wick, and a shade of 
smooth white china which, if you snapped a fingernail against 
it, made a clear bell-tone. 

Father didn’t see any point in his standing up around the 
piano with the rest of us, but leaned back comfortably in his 
chair, looking on indulgently. “Well,” he would remark 
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genially, “this makes me feel quite the paterfamilias.” It was 
just a pleasantry, because he paterfamilias-ed all the time. 

Mother always made a point of asking the girls in the 
kitchen to come in and join with us in the singing. “We'll 
leave the door open and listen,’ they excused themselves, 
gigeling. 

Though Mother was accustomed to keeping herself in the 
background—Father was the one, in the family—she took 
quiet charge of our family evenings. As she sat down to the 
piano, she would flush a delicate shell pink and wring her 
hands nervously before laying them on the keys. 

One night, when she was going to lead off about as usual 
with something sentimental and familiar, like “Just a song at 
twilight,” my brother said firmly, “I want to sing ‘Who is 
Silvia?’ ”” In the winter he had been in a high-school play, and 
_the song, sung by a chorus all dressed up in pale-blue cheese- 
cloth (“I haven’t had much experience with classic draperies 
for boys,” Mother remarked doubtfully), appealed to him, so 
much so that he had hunted around until he found a book 
with a bright-red cover in a music store, which he bought 
because it contained “Who is Silvia?” 

He propped the book on the music rack that night. Mother 
said, ‘Oh dear, you know I don’t read at sight very well.” But 
she was anxious to please him and, leaning forward intently, 
picked out the notes with care, anxious not to offend him with 
a discord. ; 

None of the rest of us knew the tune, but my brother said 
we ought to and made us sing it about eight times. Finally 
Father said, from his chair, “Don’t you think we might let 
Silvia have the rest of the evening off?” We all laughed— 
probably because we were glad to be rid of her—but we knew 
Father had not thought anything he said was comical. 
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My brother had a mandolin. It turned out not to be his kind 
of instrument at all—he was quite good with a harmonica and 
also the jew’s-harp. He kept breaking picks, and his finger- 
nails, but he kept at it stubbornly, because he had bought it, 
and a mandolin is a hard thing to throw away or even lose. 
He would seize it when we were having one of these evenings 
and, picking at it recklessly to make a kind of chord, say “Let’s 
He was a boy who 
liked trying all sorts of things to find out how they would go, 
and it disgusted him when he couldn’t seem to make “I can 
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sing ‘In the evening by the moonlight. 


hear those banjos strummin 
dolin. 


sound just right on his man- 


A little family singing of old favorites went a long way with 
Father, and it was never very long before he dozed off. Mother 
would say, “Henry! Henry!” as though there were some reason 
he should stay awake. 

‘“Eh— what’s that?” he would say loudly, lurching bolt up- 
right, blinking in the lamplight. To cover his mistake he 
would say ‘‘Perhaps we could have a piece with some git up 
and go to it—like ‘Onward, Christian soldiers’ do you think?” 
Mother smiled quietly to herself. Somehow or other we always 
go back to hymns. 

Yet, besides being a hymn, “Onward, Christian soldiers” was 
a wonderful song, which we all liked. There in the lamplight, 
just the family, singing it made your throat feel tight and 
excited. 

After the second verse Mother said, “Shall we sing the last 
verse now?” 

Through the first four bars Father mumbled on his waver- 
ing monotone, “Mmmmmm—voic—in the tri—’ he boomed 
out then, falling back abruptly into a sound like the bumbling 
buzz of an overfed bee. As the end was in sight, he got up out 
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of his chair, threw out his chest and sang, not so very many 
tones off the key, “—’tless ages men and angels sing.” He 
walked over and stood behind Mother, laying his big, square- 
fingered hand tenderly on her shoulder. “Onward, Christian 
soldiers,” he roared happily, ““mmmmm-ing—’s— WAR!” His 
voice slipped off the bass, blundering around for a moment, 
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then lunging upward and finding the melody. “—ing on 
before!”’ he finished loudly, looking around at us all with a 
pleased expression. 

Before anyone had a chance to suggest another song he said 
briskly, “Well, this has been nice. Time to go to bed now.” 
Before anyone could say a word he was halfway up the stairs, 
saying over his shoulder, ‘Put out the lamp, and be sure the 


screen’s in front of the fire.” 


When Mother suggested that we have some reading aloud, 
Father showed a willingness to do the reading, remarking that 
Ben Hur or Uncle Tom’s Cabin were educational and ac- 
ceptable to him. Mother said she thought she would get what 
was said to be a pleasant book by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, 
Uncle Remus. Father looked startled. “You mean that book 
about foxes?” he said, adding doubtfully, “Well, if you think 
s0.”” 

We had Uncle Tom’s Cabin; our copy interested me because 
it was an odd size and shape for a book, small and very fat and 
with leaves as thin as Bible leaves. But we had to send to 
Boston for Uncle Remus. 

My brother knew something about the stories already 
because he started suddenly to put in “Bre’r Fox say” and 
“Whar’bouts you gwine, Sis’ Ruf’? in everything he said, 
dropping the ¢ off words like nest and, when he wanted me to 
do something in a hurry, yelling, “W’en ole man Rabbit say, 
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‘Scoot,’ dey scoots; an’ w’en Mis’ Rabbit say, ‘Scat,’ dey scats!” 
It confused me, but I thought when the book came it would 
be better. 

Every day when the carriage went for the mail, I clamored 
to go along, as I couldn’t wait for the arrival of the book. No 
stories of the kind had ever been told or read to me before. 

It came. But, on the very same day, so did a theologian, 
from Glasgow. He was a large, shaggy kind of man, who did 
not look to me as though he would have any time while he 
was staying with us for stories about people called Uncle 
Remus and Br’er Fox. 

He stayed with us a week. From morning till night he and 
Father talked about ‘these matters.’’ Mostly he looked right 
through me, if his eye happened to light on me. His eyebrows 
had the bushy look of those caterpillars which lumbered 
around the place. You could hardly understand words the 
way he said them. Mother whispered to me, “It’s just that his 
speech has a burr in it, dear.” 

“Chestnut?” ‘That must be very uncomfortable. 

“Well not exactly. Hush, dear, when others are talking.” 

With Uncle Remus lying right in plain sight on the table, 
waiting to be read aloud, I wished he would pack his bag and 
go. 

One day I guess he thought he had to speak to me. We were 
coming out of the dining room after supper. We had had the 
molasses pie. You could see he liked it, so he felt good. 

“Well, lass,” he said, “had ye a gude day t’day?” 

“Yes. Thank you.” 

“What things please you in this bonnie place?” 

“Uncle Remus!” Well, he asked me. 

“A relative? Does he play games with you?” 

“He’s a book. My father is going to read it out loud to us.” 
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By now we were in the sitting room. Uncle Remus was there 
on the table. I seized it, to show him. If a guest took a regular 
interest in a book, Father would surely begin. “This is Uncle 
Remus. We just got it—” 

Father said, “In Edinburgh, at Dublin Street Church, I 
listened in 1882 to Dr. William Landells—” 

“Aye, his preachin’s vurra robust,” the Glasgow man said, 
turning his back to me. 

It was hard, waiting. Some days when the room was dusted 
Uncle Remus was carelessly put in a bookcase, but I snatched 
it out, putting it back beside Father’s chair. 

After an age he got around to it. We had rain. 

The first two or three days of it we put on mackintoshes 
and rubbers and went out as usual. Then the cold and damp 
were so mean that we gave up and stayed indoors. Mother said 
I could make vinegar candy and pull it. It was just butter and 
sugar and vinegar and a little water, cooked till it spun a 
thread. When you pulled it, it looked like a strip of satin with 
little solid bubbles like seed pearls. 

One evening, when the Glasgow man was only someone 
mentioned occasionally by Father, he said, “Let me see, didn’t 
we send for Uncle Remus? If you like, I might read a little 
from it.” 

There was a big fire in the fireplace; a plate of apples on the 
table at Father’s elbow. He said, “Why don’t you get some 
of those pecans and shell them. The shells are so thin you can 
almost do it without a nut cracker.” 

He arranged himself in his chair, leaning back comfortably. 
He always sat with one knee crossed over the other, tapping 
time in the air with his foot. He opened the book, glancing 
over the first few pages. He gave a sort of puzzled frown and 
said, ‘“Well, well.” 
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At first he started to pronounce words the way Mr. Harris 
put them in the book, the way my brother said them. “Now 
Bre’r Fox were bawn an’ bred in a bria’ patch—’’ He gave 
Mother a look of surprise. He didn’t get on very fast with the 
story as he seemed to have to spell the words out to himself, 
and it made the reading slow. 

The stories were funny. At least we all laughed because, 
even though he had trouble about the words, with his voice 
Father could make us see the animals; Bre’r Fox, Sis Cow, Mis’ 
Rabbit, the others. 

Yet pretty soon, in some way you couldn’t explain and we 
didn’t talk about it anyway, the book didn’t interest us any 
longer. Father just closed the book, remarking, “The rain’ll be 
over by morning, I think. Mother, we’ll have Dr. Weston and 
Mr. Meyer to breakfast. I'll drive down and get them. I want 
to get their views—’’ 

And so another of our times of lighter things was over. 


Once, when I got over chicken pox or something, Father 
made a little excursion for me as a sort of treat for my return 
to the company of the family. He invited Mother to go along, 
and they took me to the garnet rock. It had been a terribly hot 
day. We had gasped like fish out of water all day, but it cooled 
suddenly at dusk, and the moon came up and the hills were 
full of silver sheen. 

Father said, “I will take along an extra penknife for you 
and show you how to get garnets from the rock. I do not sup- 
pose you could sell ten thousand of them for a quarter, but it 
will be interesting for you to see them in their natural state.” 

We skirted the reservoir which gave us our own water sup- 
ply and walked along a ridge of the hills. In the moonlight 
the branches of trees danced gracefully in a soft breeze. Once, 
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far in the distance, a fox barked and the shape of the hills 
caught the sound and skipped it around in echoes. 

A country dog, with a beagle’s long soft ears and the nose 
and spotted coat of a Dalmatian, came loping along. 

“Hello, sir,” my father said softly. ‘The dog whined lightly 
and passed on in the night. 

We came to a clearing, with a great rock in the middle of it. 
In the moonlight it gleamed with a thousand points of wine- 
colored fire. 

“The rock is quite soft,” he said. “You’ll find the gems are 
not deeply imbedded. See, I will show you how to get them 
out.” He turned his big pocket knife around in his fingers, 
selecting the best blade. 

He began digging out little points of light. They came out 
easily and were very pretty. “Hold out your hand,” he said, 
and began putting them in my palm. They felt cool, like chips 
of ice, and shone in the moonlight. 

“You get some out now,” he said, sitting at ease on the 

shoulder of the rock to watch me. He gave me the other 
_ penknife. 

They loosened easily, almost popping out. It was exciting 
and I hurried, to get out more, and more, and more. Father 
said, “I don’t know that I ever saw a rock so full of garnets.” 

I put all I had in my handkerchief. I showed them to 
Mother. “Do you want to get some out now?” I asked her. 
“No, I guess not, thank you. You and Father can do it for 
me,’ she said, looking with interest at the little pile I held. 

After I got a few more out, we leaned against the rock, look- 
ing at the moon pouring liquid silver over everything. Father 
said, “What a mercy, after the heat of the day!” 

We went back along the way we had come. Far away in the 
west we could see the light of an occasional house in the valley. 
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Father put a hand on my arm and said, ‘“Look—there to 
the right—passing that oak.” 

A hedgehog was lumbering along, his quills folded down 
comfortably. 

Father said, “My, he’s an old granddaddy!” 

The sound of his voice must have carried because the ani- 
mal turned its head anxiously, a little to the right, a little to 
the left, and the quills stirred, rising sharply. He shot some 
of them around, and they looked like a flight of tiny arrows. 
“If we don’t stop he’ll go along about his business,” Father 
said, and we saw him trundle out of sight behind a rock. 

Back at the house Mother said, “If you look in my top 
drawer you'll find that little painted box Mr. Haslam sent 
me from Switzerland. You may have it to put your garnets in, 
if you like.” 

The box had a hinged cover and a picture of Lake Lucerne 
painted on it, with snowy mountains in the background. 
There was some cotton wool in the box and it made a soft bed 
for the garnets, which shone out against the whiteness. 

When I took them downstairs to show my parents, Mother | 
said, ‘““Your garnets are as nice as those in the brooch Father 
brought me from Madrid. Well, it’s getting late. Say good- 
night now and go to bed. You can look at the garnets again 
in the morning.” 
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HE people constantly coming and going at the house 
i Renee always something for me to watch. There were 
always new things in the woods and fields. But a growing child 
liked too to get off the place, and into the bustle of people at 
the Conferences. You could never tell what some of them 
might do, and it was interesting to find out. 

Mostly my parents clung to the idea that a child should be 
in bed by dark; even before dark when the twilights were 
long. Once in a while—if someone I couldn’t see or hear any 
other way would, in their opinion, be a good influence for me 
—they decided gravely to let me stay up for an evening meet- 
ing in the Auditorium. A “treat,” they called it. 

And it was. I heard Father describe hearing that Ben Hur 
was played in a theater. He said, “How do you suppose they 
manage to show the chariot racer’ I thought that evening 
meetings in the Auditorium were something like what Ben 
Hur must be, except that you only saw horses and chariots in 
the roar of the pipe organ, and the words of hymns. 


O worship the King, all glorious above . . 


... O sing of his grace! 
Whose robe is the light, whose canopy space, 
His chariots of wrath the deep thunderclouds form... 
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Father was often invited to sit on the platform. If he was in 
a contented mood, he would join loudly in the hymns. 


Majestic sweetness sits enthron’d 
Upon the Saviour’s brow... . 


As he couldn’t carry a tune, you could hear him very clearly, 
almost like a solo. Sometimes he would offer the prayer before 
the address. After the meeting people would flutter around 
him, and he would look pleased at the attention, smiling 
down from his great height at them benevolently, like a grand- 
father in a family photograph, being benign with all the chil- 
dren around his knee. 

But the times when they let me go to the Auditorium in the 
evening were few and far between. They explained, if I pouted 
about being left behind, that I wouldn’t understand the ad- 
dress, which was true enough (Mr. F. B. Meyer, on “The 
Inspiration of the Bible’) and would only grow sleepy and 
disturb the grown-ups by fidgeting. Also neither of my parents 
cared for a growing child to be sleeping across their laps while 
they listened to someone preach. 

However, every evening during the Conferences—unless it 
rained and it was moved indoors, at gloomy Stone Hall— 
there was a service on Round Top at six-thirty. Like every- 
thing else that went on in Northfield, this was for grown-ups; 
but people did tell incidents at Round Top which a child 
would understand, a little, anyhow. And the service was at the 
prettiest time of day. ‘The lemon light of afterglow would be 
lying in long wedges along the whole length of the drowsing 
valley. Somewhere a phoebe would be singing. The evening 
star would be, hanging like a small silver lantern in the door- 
yard of the blue crystal sky. 

My parents were willing for me to go to Round Top pro- 
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viding someone would take me home afterward, seeing that I 
went straight to bed. Round Top was different from the Audi- 
torium—with the lights, and huge moth millers wheeling 
about over people’s heads, and the tingle your feet got from 
the floor when the organist used the full organ, and the biggest 
pedal stops, the bourdon and the open diapason, for the 
last verse of “In the cross of Christ I glory, Tow’ring o’er the 
wrecks of time.” But Round Top was better than always just 
staying home and going to bed. 

The most important preachers never appeared at Round 
Top. The platform of the Auditorium was their place, and 
you only saw them there. (In the summer of 1950 a New York 
theatrical producer, Richard Aldrich, owner of the ranking 
New England summer theater, said something about this; 
looking back on many summers spent at Northfield when he 
was growing up, he said, “The platform of the Auditorium was 
a stage; there was better acting on it than most summer 
theaters ever see.’’) 

I would have thought people like Mr. Meyer, Dr. Jowett, 
Hugh Black, and Stuart Holden lived too high above every- 
body to even eat food, if I hadn’t seen them with my own 
eyes, handing their plates eagerly for second helpings of 
Mother’s red currant pie, or date pudding and hard sauce 
dusted with nutmeg. You never saw these men walking in the 
town; in the Post Office, getting their letters out of lock boxes, 
or buying stamps; or in the drugstore, having one of Mr. 
Lewis’s huge college ices—rich country ice cream, slathered 
over with walnuts in thick maple sauce. 

The people who spoke at Round Top weren’t really every- 
day, but they were more everyday than those in the Audi- 
torium. They were missionaries and ministers, and sometimes 
Salvation Army men or women, who wore uniforms just about 
like those in my brother’s picture of Sousa’s band. They were 
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natives from foreign lands, mostly wearing costumes in much 
prettier colors than our clothes; there were even men who had 
been drunkards and were saved. 

Round Top was what it said, a round top of grassy hill, 
off across the fields between the Auditorium and Mr. Moody’s 
birthplace. Mr. Moody was buried on Round Top (and, 
after a while, Mrs. Moody too). Everybody stopped at the 
grave and bowed their heads a minute. 

Either Mr. Sankey or Mr. Stebbins would lead the singing. 
If it was Mr. Sankey he usually had a small portable organ set 
up, with blocks to keep it from tipping over when the bellows 
worked. And he always prayed before the first hymn. 

Smoothing his Dundreary whiskers gravely, he would say, 
in that deep voice, ‘““O God, our Heavenly Father, once more 
we bring Thee this song. We ask Thee to bless the message of 
Thy love in it. If any have wandered away from Thee we pray 
Thou wilt bring them back into Thy fold. For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen.” 

Though most people from the hotel came to Round Top in 
carriages, which let them out on the road just above the Birth- 
place, when Mr. Stebbins was going to lead the singing he 
walked the half mile, along Highland Avenue. He would have 
a clove pink in his buttonhole, or a little knot of buttercups or 
a late dandelion; his mustache and little pointed beard were 
freshly trimmed and slivers of sundown light bounced off his 
eyeglasses. Once he was talking to Father about leading the 
Round Top singing and said, “A walk beforehand puts a man 
very close to God.” 

If you were a little late, the wind carried the first hymn 
to you, all mixed up with the violet and gold and rose in the 
sunset sky, and the smell of pine, and honeysuckle and clover. 

I liked it when they sang “There is a green hill far away,” 
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because Mr. Stebbins told me a story one afternoon about how 
he happened to write the music and sing it the first time; he 
came for tea, and got there before Mother and Father were 
back from paying a call. 

He said he would show me something pretty, with a geran- 
ium leaf and a drop of water. He got some of the leaves, and 
water in a china cup, and sat on a rock by the front steps. He 
made the leaf into a little cup between his thumb and first 
finger. “You do it too,” he said, so I did. He dipped his finger 
in the water and flipped a drop into the leaf-cup. 

“You do it too—watch what happens,” he said. ‘Then he 
spread his fingers a little and tilted his hand so the drop of 
water ran around against the leaf. 

“It looks like the silver that fell out when I dropped 
Mother’s thermometer and broke it,” I said. “Why?” 

“Well I'll explain it. Although you’d have to have a micro- 
scope to see them, geranium leaves are covered with lots of 
little hairs. When you put a drop of water on a leaf that has 
those tiny hairs, the direction of light changes on the water; 
they say the light is refracted. It makes the water look like 
mercury—or quicksilver. It was a bit of mercury that fell out 
of the thermometer.” 

On. 

We rolled the drops of water around in the leaves for a few 
moments. They looked pretty; fat silver drops with green 
underneath. 

“Will you tell me about when you wrote the Green hill far 
away music?” I said. 

“Well, Dr. Pentacost and I were holding some meetings 
down in Boston,” Mr. Stebbins said. “One night we planned 
for a solo by a male quartet. But a heavy snowstorm blew up, 
and the other three men didn’t get there. 
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“I had tried my hand at a hymn tune for those words by 
Cecil Alexander. As I had to sing a solo in place of the quartet, 
I thought I would sing this. “He gave one of his chuckles. “As 
far’s I could see no one at the meeting thought much of it!” 

A few months afterward he and Dr. Pentacost were holding 
more meetings, in Providence. “When we were picking out the 
music, Dr. Pentacost said, ‘By the way, let’s have that hymn 
you sang in Boston the night of the storm. You know the one, 
“There is a green hill far away.” Sing that tonight.’ ”’ 

Mr. Stebbins laughed. “And what do you suppose? I’d for- 
gotten the words. When I got up to sing, I couldn’t remember 
them at all and had to sing something else. 

“But I looked them up, and later I sang the hymn at several 
meetings. We began getting letters from people; they were 
coming to such-and-such a meeting; wouldn’t we please have 
that hymn? So that’s how “There is a green hill far away’ got 
in the hymnbooks.” He sat there on the rock, twiddling a 
geranium leaf by its stem and looking at the view, and told 
about the hymn as though it were just some little thing he 
happened to do. It was a hymn I loved. Every time I heard it: 
J remembered what he told me, about what made drops of 
water on geranium leaves look the way they did, and what 
made the music of the hymn too. 

If the Round Top speaker was going to be Melvin Trotter, 
or Sam Hadley, or maybe someone in the Salvation Army, like 
as not Mr. Stebbins would give out “Saved by Grace” for the 
first hymn. That was his music too, written for Miss Fanny 
Crosby’s words. 

Mr. Sankey said that, in a way, there was a little joke on 
him in that hymn. 

He bought the words from Miss Fanny for his music com- 
pany, Biglow & Main. He bought verses all the time and put 
them away in the safe, along with hundreds of others. 
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About three summers afterward, Miss Fanny was at North- 
field. One evening Mr. Sankey called on her in the Auditorium 
to tell about some of her hymn-writing experiences. She fin- 
ished by reciting the words of “Saved by Grace,” beginning, 
“Some day the silver cord will break. .. .” Sitting behind her 
on the platform, Mr. Sankey put his hand over his eyes because 
the words touched his heart. 


. .. but, oh, the joy, when I shall wake, 

Within the palace of the King 

And I shall see Him face to face, and tell the story 
Saved by Grace.... 


Miss Fanny finished and sat down. 

Mr. Sankey leaned over. Although she was blind and 
couldn’t see, he shook his finger at her. “Fanny Crosby, where 
did you get those beautiful verses? Why haven’t you brought 
them to me!” 

She laughed gently. “Mean to tell me you don’t recall buy- 
ing them from me several years ago?” 

“I bought them, you say?” 

“Indeed you did. And I can’t thank you enough for this 
opportunity this evening—it’s the first time I’ve ever had a 
chance to recite the verses in public!” They laughed together 
at a good joke on him. As soon as he could he got the verses 
out of the safe and gave them to Mr. Stebbins to set to music. 

At Round Top the space, the trees, the rustle of the wind 
gave everything a special, gentle sound; in a nice way sad, like 
music in a minor key. 

Ministers, evangelists and missionaries would tell experi- 
ences of giving the Gospel message to people in all kinds of 
places. Missionaries from Ongole, Bassein, Allahabad, Che-fu, 
places like that, would tell how they persuaded natives to 
accept Jesus and work for Him as Christian converts. 
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Mrs. Margaret Sangster, wearing a blue percale dress with- 
out any hat, stood under the Round ‘Top pines with her hands 
clasped and told young ladies in college how they could fit 
themselves for God’s service in foreign fields. 

Every once in a while there would be someone like Miss 
Susie Sorabji, a Parsee, from Poona, wearing a wonderful 
sari, pale salmon, or nile green, or daffodil, delicately threaded 
in gold and silver. 

Father often mentioned the Poona work of the Sorabjis, 
who had done things in India which no one had ever tried 
before, to give education to women and children in the 
Western Presidency. Mrs. Sorabji founded a kindergarten and 
Victoria High School. ‘The Reverend Sorabji Kharsodji was 
a minister of the Gospel. Miss Susie founded St. Helena’s 
High School, for Parsees, and also “poor schools,” as they 
called them in India, for Hindus and Moslems. 

Once when Miss Susie came to see my parents we all took 
a walk in the woods after supper. She told me that many little 
girls my age in India lived really like animals that are always 
kept tied up, and could never run around as they liked or do 
simple things that I did every day. “They call it purdah,” she 
explained to me. 

She said that she and her parents were able to get some little 
girls out of purdah for a while, to come to their schools in 
Poona. 

“They had never slept in nice clean beds,” she said, “or 
rooms filled with fresh air, as yours is. If one of our little 
girls just out of purdah should see you wash your hands before 
eating your dinner, she wouldn’t understand why you were 
doing it. If I said I knew a little girl in Northfield, Massachu- 
setts, whose mother washed her hair every week, our little 
girls would have no idea at first why such a thing should be 
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done to you. They haven't had any dolls to play with, either; 
when they come to us they don’t even know how to play.” 

As we walked along through the woods we discovered a little 
damp patch where violets were growing thickly. We stopped 
to pick some for Miss Susie. “In Poona,” she said, “we are 
teaching children things which make happy memories for 
them; rather like picking these violets gives me a happy 
memory to carry back to India. Sometimes our children can 
only stay at St. Helena’s a little while, as they have to go 
back into purdah because arrangements have been made for 
their marriage. It is sad that they must be married when they 
are children. But while they are with us we teach them things 
they can use later and give them nice memories which can’t 
be taken away from them.” 


Sam Hadley, and Mel ‘Trotter always spoke at Round ‘Top. 
Everybody came to hear them tell their stories because they 
were both saved drunkards. 

Mr. ‘Trotter had a loud, rasping voice and told in a ram- 
bunctious way about being saved. He lunged back and forth 
athletically in front of listeners, making big gestures with his 
arms and shouting. Sometimes his voice got hoarse and cracked 
away to a whisper. He perspired a lot and would stop to stuff a 
handkerchief in his collar. 

His hair pasted itself on his forehead like strands of seaweed 
and he often screwed up his face in a heavy frown. But he 
kept putting in “Praise the Lord!” as he told his story, and 
every time he did, his round, good-natured, perspiring face 
would break up in a big smile. The valley and the mountains 
looked so quiet and peaceful from Round Top that it made 
Mr. Trotter seem a very violent man. But he made his story of 
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escaping from strong drink sound like getting away from a 
hungry wild animal in a forest. 

Mr. Hadley wasn’t noisy and he had a much calmer face, 
but he was interesting too. He and Mr. ‘Trotter got to know 
each other at Northfield. They said that having been saved 
from the same curse made them good friends, and that the 
only difference was that Mr. Trotter fought his trouble in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Mr. Hadley his in New York 
City. | 

Mr. Hadley had had an accident and was very lame, so he 
walked with a cane. At Round Top he would dig the tip of it 
into the grassy ground, leaning on it while he told his story. 

“I was eighteen years old when the Devil made me take my 
first drink,” he explained. It sounded scary. We didn’t know 
anyone else who just said right out that the Devil made them 
do things. “For fifteen years I was always drunk.” In North- 
field a thing like that was rather hard to understand, though 
of course Mr. Hadley wouldn’t tell any lies. As he was saved 
now, everything was all right; yet when he told about his ex- 
perience people couldn’t help looking at each other in surprise, 
and they whispered, ‘““My! My!” 

“One night,’ Mr. Hadley said, “I was sitting on a whiskey 
keg in Kirker’s saloon in Harlem, New York City. I had had a 
good job with an insurance company, but then the company 
failed, so I lost my job. I couldn’t find another and I went to 
work for the Devil. I lied. I stole things. I wrote other people’s 
names on checks. I went down! down! down! All through 
drink! 

“One night, sitting on that keg in Kirker’s, all of a sudden 
I felt something—a big, mighty Presence. 

“I got right up off that keg and went to the bar. I banged 
my hand down on it and hollered, ‘Boys— I’m dying tonight— 
but I'll never take another drink!’ 
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“Everybody laughed at me. They yelled that I’d better go 
and get myself locked up—it was the only way I’d ever keep 
my promise! 

“Brothers and sisters, d’you know what I did? I did get my- 
self locked up. I went right to the police station. They laughed 
at me too but—Praise God!—they put me right under lock 
and key. In Cell 10. 

““Pray!’ I heard a voice say, as plain as you hear me now. 
And what d’you think? That big, mighty Presence was there 
right along in that cell with me. ‘Pray!’ it kept saying to me. 

“I only knew one prayer. It was ‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner!’ and I said it. 

“The judge and the clerk of Court—God bless them for- 
ever!—saw that I was taken care of till I was fit to go to my 
brother’s house—without stopping on the way to meet the 
Devil for another drink! 

“When I was in a little better shape, I went down to Jerry 
-McAuley’s Mission, on West Thirty-second Street. God bless 
that apostle to the drunken outcast! I listened to Jerry tell his 
story. Mrs. McAuley had been saved from drink too. I listened 
to her, going round that room, praying ‘Save these poor drunk- 
ards, for Jesus’ sake!’ 

“That very night I gave my heart to Jesus Christ. 

“But—the Devil was right on hand to see me do it! Like the 
old sinner he is, he kept whispering in my ear, ‘All right, 
Sam Hadley, you’ve been saved here tonight. But you'll fall 
soon again—then won’t you feel foolish for all the fuss you’ve 
kicked up here tonight, being saved in this mission!’ 

“I started praying hard to Jesus. “Jesus,” I said, “You know 
you've saved me. But—tell me, Lord!—how’m I going to stay 
saved?’ 

“*Son,’ He said to me, ‘go to work for me. Thousands will 
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come to me if they know about me. You go to work and tell 
felt 

“That’s the way I found the love of Jesus Christ and the 
joy of saving souls,” Mr. Hadley would say. “Every year on 
my birthday—my birthday is the anniversary of the night I 
was saved—I go back to that police station. They let me go 
into Cell 10, and I get down on the good knee my Heavenly 
Father has spared me, and I thank Him for saving my soul, 


and leading me to save other souls, for His glory.” 


Miss Ida Scudder, a doctor in Vellore, India, was related 
to the Janeways, across the road from us. Sometimes she. 
would be in America on furlough, and would come to stay 
with them in Northfield. You would see her walking around 
the golf course with Colonel Janeway while he played, and 
she would come to us once or twice for supper because Father 
had visited her family in Vellore. Her father and grandfather 
were doctors. Miss Ida talked about purdah too. 

In purdah a woman could never be seen by any man out- 
side her family. ‘The native men wouldn’t let men doctors treat 
their wives, even to save them from dying. Several native 
women near the Scudders died because their families wouldn’t 
go against purdah to let either of the Dr: Scudders treat 
them. So Miss Ida decided she would be a doctor. After she got 
to be one in America, she went home to Vellore and started 
the Christian Medical College. Native women could study 
there and be doctors too, so women in purdah wouldn't have 
to go without doctors and die. 

I heard some missionaries from India on the porch too, 
explaining about troubles with natives over suttee. Suttee was 
when your husband died, and you got on his funeral pyre 
and burned up too. It scared me when I heard about it. The 
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missionaries shook their heads and said natives just had to 
be converted, to make them see that suttee was wrong and 
had to stop. 

One night after supper Will and I burned up some brush 
and lawn clippings. He gave me a rake, to help him keep 
down the sparks. I said, “I guess when they have suttee in 
India they have bigger fires than this one.’ Will raised his 
eyebrows, looking at me, and said softly, “Don’t go bothering 
your head about things such as that.” 

When I went to bed I couldn’t go to sleep. I called to 
Mother. I didn’t want to tell her I was scared about suttee. 
“My feet are cold,” I said. 

“You imagine things,’ she said. “It is very warm tonight. 
Go to sleep now.” She patted my head kindly and went away, 
taking the lamp. 

As soon as possible I called her again. “I have a stomach 
ache.” 

“Just lie quiet. You’ll drift off to sleep in no time,’ she 
said. She sounded more firm. 

The third time, as she came up the stairs, she said, ‘This 
is the last time I’m coming up to you tonight.” She stood 
by my bed, looking down at me thoughtfully. ‘The lamplight 
made her brown eyes shine. “In India they burn you up—” 
I said, breaking off in a howl. 

“There, there,” she said quietly, putting the lamp on the 
table and sitting on the side of my bed. While I did my howl- 
ing, she didn’t say anything more, just sat there. 

The first whippoorwill of evening cut across my noise. 
Whip-poor-will! Whip-poor-will! I hated them, I didn’t know 
why. But—even a whippoorwill was better than remembering 
about suttee! 

“There, there,” said Mother. I flopped over on my back, 
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to look at her. It was nice, having her there. The lamplight 
gave her face the color of ivory velvet. 

“Better now?” she said after a while, calmly. “Close your 
eyes. Think of something you enjoy.” 

‘The secret about where the maidenhair fern grows?” 

“If you like. Or how many colors there are in the portu- 
laca bed. You'll be asleep in no time.” She sat there, abso- 
lutely still, for a few minutes longer. I knew when she left. 
I heard her walk along the hall, down the stairs; but it’s a 
lot of work to speak out loud when you're almost asleep. 


Dr. Bernardo told once on Round Top about starting the 
“ragged schools” in Stepney—Father visited them, and Dr. 
Bernardo paid us a visit when he came over to America. 

He was going to be a medical missionary in China. When 
he was a student in medical school in the East End of London 
he happened to notice a wild, ragged boy and made friends 
with him. It hardly seemed possible to him that a boy could 
be so ragged or so wild. He was an orphan too, and didn’t 
have any place to live, except just where he happened to be, 
around the streets or under old rotten sheds. “Ho!” little 
Jim Jarvis yelled, “I can show you lots, same as me.” 

He did, and Dr. Bernardo was very shocked. He decided 
right off that he wouldn’t go to China at all, but stay and try 
to get such children together, and teach them not to live in 
such a wild way. 

For a place to get them together under a roof, he found an 
empty donkey stable and hired it. As soon as he set up the 
first school for the ragged children, in the Stepney part of 
East London, he began teaching them about Jesus too. After 
a while there were so many ragged children, with no parents 
and too little room for them in that part of London, that he 
found a place out in Barkingside, which was more in the 
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country, for them. Father often told people about going out 
there to see how the children lived, and learned and played. 
He smiled and said, “Dr. Bernardo makes even lessons so 
fascinating for them that I don’t see how they can ever bear 
to leave, to make room for others to come there.” 

Once, when there wasn’t any Round Top, I got to go to the 
Auditorium in the evening anyway. Father said he thought 
any growing child ought to see the President of the United 
States, if the opportunity offered. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt was traveling through New Eng- 
land, making speeches to get people to think about electing 
him. He took a side trip down from Brattleboro to Mt. Her- 
mon. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, a neat man with stick-up 
hair and a pointed beard, met Mr. Roosevelt, with some other 
men, and they visited Mr. Moody’s school for the boys. ‘Then 
he came across the river in a carriage drawn by four borrowed 
white horses, and had dinner at the hotel and rested, before 
going to the Auditorium to make a speech. So many people 
crowded around the hotel, cheering, and calling out, “Mr. 
Roosevelt! Mr. Roosevelt! Yeh!” that, before he could take his 
rest he had to come out on the porch. The setting sun made 
his glasses and his big teeth glitter. He stood in the circular 
part of the porch and waved at everybody, calling out, “How 
are you? Glad to see you.” 

Having decided that the whole household should go to see 
the President, Father hardly let us finish our supper. “We’ll 
get no seats unless we hurry!’ he kept saying, and finally left 
half his raisin rice pudding to rush off and get ready. 

Mother got her best cashmere shawl and a pair of new white 
gloves. It was a warm Indian summer evening, but she said 
it would be cold when we came home and I was to wear a 
warm coat. 

The horse was in one of her foolish moods, giving little 
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jumps and tossing her head while Father tried to hitch her 
up. “Whoa, you hammerhead!” he shouted, and you could see 
he was very excited by the President being in Northfield, be- 
cause he was fond of the horse and it wasn’t like him to call 
her such a name. 

“Come along! Come along!’ he kept crying out to us, al- 
though we couldn’t very well start till the horse was harnessed. 

I stopped in the kitchen to get a drink. “Your Papa sure got 
de fidgets!’’ Carrie said, guffawing and pulling a black hat with 
large red roses into random position on her head. “Don’ 
know a-tall what I’m goin’ fur,” she announced heartily. “Does 
de man git ‘lected, kin he give me a pair of new feets fur my 
ol’ wore-down ones? Nawsser, he can’t! But, since your Papa 
say so, I’ll go an’ look on him. Can’t do no harm. Can’t do no 
good, neither!” She gave a yip of laughter, ran her hand 
over my curls. “Yo’r Mama done bresh you good t’night, chile,” 
she said approvingly. 

The Auditorium was packed to the roof and sounded like a 
beehive as big as all of Hog’s Back Mountain. Everybody looked 
lively, gay. Ladies had extra handkerchiefs, big ones, and 
called out to their friends, ‘For the Chautauqua salute, you 
know!” 

Father didn’t like waiting for things to begin. He looked 
around, pulled on his beard, took out his handkerchief and 
blew his nose, tapped his feet. A few seats away he noticed 
Dr. A. ‘TI. Pierson. He jumped up. “Mother,” he said, “don’t 
let anyone take my seat. I'll just step over and have a few 
words with Pierson.” 

Dr. Pierson was a nice man, very friendly with children. He 
had bright, happy eyes, a long, fluffy white beard and looked to 
me a little like pictures of the prophet Elijah, only thinner. 

‘The Piersons lived about a mile from us, over on the other 
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road. He was a walker. Even if you offered him a ride part way 
home from the Auditorium he wouldn’t accept. After morning 
service, if it was a hot day, he would shade himself with a very 
large black cotton umbrella. If we passed him on the road at 
night he would be carrying a tin lantern and turn out to let 
us pass, calling a few words of greeting in a jaunty voice. 

All of a sudden there was shouting outside the Auditorium. 
And a noise of people running. “Hurrah! Hooray! Hey, Teddy! 
—Yeh—Hooray—Hooray—” 

Mr. Roosevelt came bounding through a little door under 
the end of the platform, and up the stairs. He had on a claw- 
hammer coat and wide-striped trousers, and a gold ring just 
under the knot in his necktie. With his head thrown way back, 
he showed his teeth and waved at the audience. A lot of men 
clustered around him. 

Father leaned across me and said in an important tone to 
Mother, “Some of those men are the Secret Service; they go 
everywhere a President goes, to protect him from harm.” 

“Who would harm him?” I asked my father. Nobody harmed 
anybody in Northfield. You never even locked up the house. 
No one would ever bother anything. 

“A President is very important,” he tossed at me, “they 
can’t be too careful about him.” 

The air was full of handkerchiefs, snapping back and forth 
in the Chautauqua salute. Everybody stamped their feet and 
yelled, even people who hardly ever seemed to find anything in 
Northfield to smile about. 

Mother’s cheeks were pink with excitement. She waved her 
_ lace handkerchief demurely, though she couldn’t make up her 
mind to make any sound. 

Father stood on tiptoe, gazing eagerly over the heads and 
clapping his hands approvingly. He wouldn’t yell “Hooray! 
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Hooray!” either but he looked as though he were having a 
fine time just the same. Gazing around his eye happened to 
fall on me. ‘Well, Ducky,’ he said, in a very good mood, 
“there’s the President of our country. I am very glad for you to 
have the opportunity to see him right here in Northfield.” 

Someone on the platform stepped forward to quiet things. 
Mr. Roosevelt sat down with a plunk, hoisting one leg over 
the other and peering at the audience in a very interested way. 

Dr. Pentacost was asked to offer prayer. He had on his white 
linen suit and bright-red necktie, and a red rambler rosebud 
in his buttonhole. He put out his chest and began praying, “O 
Lord God Almighty—” in that big rich voice, curling the 
edges of his 7’s and making the words sound very fine. 

A few people traveling with the President were called on and 
they jumped up and spoke. No one listened to what they said 
because everyone was waiting to hear the President. 

Then Senator Lodge said, “Ladies and gentlemen, the 
President of the United States,” and Mr. Roosevelt leaped out 
of his chair. 

First he pulled a small Testament out of the pocket in his 
coattails and read a passage from the Bible. 

“Be ye doers of the word, not hearers only. .. . Not slothful 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord... .” No one 
expected the President of the United States to read the Bible 
in the Auditorium, it seemed to me, and everyone looked sur- 
prised, and pleased too. 

Then, after saying he was glad to be in Northfield, he said, 
in quite a high, scratchy voice, “I am glad to see these schools 
founded by Dwight L. Moody to teach boys and girls to be 
good citizens. It is good to learn to work with hands as well 
as heads. A person is no good unless he knows how to do 
both—” 
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There must have been quite a lot more, but the excitement, 
the noise, the lights—the next thing I knew Father was shaking 
me gently. ‘““Time to go home now, Ducky. Fall asleep, did 
you?” 

Sitting up with a jerk, I saw in a blur that Mr. Roosevelt 
was gone. The platform was empty, the crowd was breaking 
up. 

Father said, “Well, we must hurry home, it’s late. I’ll go on 
ahead and get the carriage.’ There was a place at the foot of 
the Auditorium lawn where the family always collected, when 
the horse had been brought and her head pointed toward 
home. 

‘There was no moon at all. The stars sparkled gently and the 
night smelled of the turn of the year. Though it was the ist 
day of September some boys set off the last of the firecrackers 
they'd got to celebrate Mr. Roosevelt’s arrival in town. A 
horse or two reared, uttering nervous squeals. And people 
who lived on Rustic Ridge hurried off into the velvet black- 
ness, lighting their way with little points of yellow lantern 
light. 

Father let the horse have her head. Our lantern, attached to 
a cross brace under the front seat, cut a narrow path of pale 
light ahead of her feet. 

In the stone walls crickets trilled dreamily. ‘The rustle of 
the trees said close your eyes, close your eyes, close your eyes. 
I leaned sleepily against my mother and she murmured, ‘“‘Pretty 
late for you to be out.” 

Father remarked, “It was interesting to see Mr. Roosevelt 
here in Northfield. I met him last year when I was discussing 
the Boxer Indemnity matter with John Hay.” His voice 
sounded far-off. 

Suddenly he gave a loud yawn. Nobody spoke again the 
rest of the way home. 
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Once Father remarked at breakfast absently, “ “The 
tumult and the shouting dies; the Captains and the Kings 
depart.’’’ For a moment Mother looked puzzled. He smiled 
slightly, then she saw that it was just something that came into 
his head to say when he was thinking of some of his friends 
sailing for Liverpool or the New Hebrides. 

He said regretfully, ‘““The time goes fast, doesn’t it? Dr. 
Jowett sails Wednesday; I think I may go down on ‘Tuesday— 
there are a few things I would like to discuss with him.” 

After the Conferences were over, we had time to ourselves; 
a sleepy peace fell over the kitchen because there was only a 
little company, old friends of my parents, who spent their 
summers in Northfield too. _ 

Yet somehow it made Carrie feel like a cat in a strange 
garret. She would sit all the afternoon on the end of the back 
step, just drowsing, but every once in a while giving a huge 
sigh as if she didn’t know what she was doing there; or she 
would take walks around the place, coming back with little 
bunches of leaves or a handful of tiger lilies which she would 
pick over idly before putting them in a jar of water on the 


alice time always came when the Conferences ended. 
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Mrs. Ropes had a bright-red automobile, which had power 
enough to climb right to the top of our hill. My parents and 
she were old friends, but her automobile worried them. Yet 
it was exciting, even to them, when she came in the auto- 
mobile to call. Father would stand up on the porch, staring at 
the car, remarking, “Look at that! I declare!” 

There were only two or three automobiles in the whole 
town, and he was nervous, when he was driving, for fear he 
would meet one of them on a narrow road. The horse was 
scared out of her wits and would rear, screaming, straight into 
the air, snorting and hard to hold. 

Father would bluster and tremble afterward. He developed 
the habit, when he saw an automobile in the distance, of 
standing up in the carriage, holding tight to the reins, and 
waving an arm, roaring loudly, “Stop your machine! Nervous 
horse! Nervous horse! Stop your machine, till we get by!” 

He would wind the lines tight around his fists and, bracing 
his feet against the dashboard, prepare for a terrible accident. 
He talked the horse along toward the monster. ‘Though it was 
pulled over and stood motionless with the engine stopped, as 
soon as she caught sight of it she gave a high squeal and a 
leap. 

“Hold on!’’ Father would shout to anyone else in the car- 
riage. And to the rattled horse, “Be still there! Go along! It’s 
stopped—it won’t hurt you!” 

Foot by terrified foot, she would come up to the machine; 
curving her neck to stare at it in fear; rolling her eyes and 
slobbering, she would give a great scream and leap past it at 
a gallop. For a minute Father would hang on and let her tear. 
He thought she would calm down quickest that way. 

When he unwound the lines, his hands would be all red and 
puffy and he would be out of breath and very irritable indeed. 
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“Ought not to be allowed!” he would mutter. “What are we 


coming to!” 
When it was all over Mother would remark thoughtfully 
that it was a pity for him to get so worked up. ... But he 


would look at her indulgently, as though a woman couldn’t 
know anything about handling such matters. 

He and Mother had little time during the Conferences to 
pay calls or return them, and saved them up for the quiet time 
between the end of the Conferences and leaving. I was taken 
along. It was thought to be good for me to get used to cour- 
tesies. 

To me paying calls meant golden Indian summer days, and 
dresses of soft, thin materials, with perhaps a cobwebby 
Chantilly lace shawl for Mother’s shoulders because it was 
cool as soon as the sun began to drop. I had to wear a hat, and 
Mother wore gloves of softest bisque-colored unfinished kid, 
and carried her sandalwood cardcase, which had two compart- 
ments, one side for her visiting cards, the other for his. 

She told me she had had the cardcase for almost twenty 
years, and that Father brought it from Peking for her. 

When Father felt like it he enjoyed paying calls. We didn’t 
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go unless he felt like it, so he always enjoyed himself. He 
would decide we were to do it while he was down in the 
garden before breakfast, starting the work of tidying up his 
land for the winter, burning brush. 

For some reason, or for no special reason, he would feel 
expansive, anxious to see people, anxious to pay calls on them. 
He didn’t like the idea of encountering people at the last min- 
ute, apologizing, “I’m so sorry we didn’t get to call on you— 
we're leaving tomorrow morning.” 

At breakfast he would inform Mother that we were going 
to call on friends. ““These people will be gone, unless we get 
around to it.” 

Mother murmured, ‘Very well, dear, if you like.” 

“Wear your gray gown,” he said, ‘‘and that bonnet with the 
violets.” He always spoke of her clothes as gowns and bon- 
nets; but then, even though gown seemed a word of elegance 
for her demure dresses, her bonnets were bonnets, tying under 
her chin with velvet or satin streamers. 

When she came downstairs dressed to go, he would say, 
“Stand still a minute—let me see how you look.” Pink would 
come into her face and she would stand there, embarrassed, 
hoping wistfully that he was pleased, because he was very 
particular how she looked. He chose everything about her 
dress; the materials, the patterns, the laces and the gloves, 
shoes and stockings. In summer, with her black kid shoes, he 
had a fancy that she should wear stockings, heavy silk, in 
colors matching her gowns; lavender, pale green, flesh pink, 
white. And he would choose the brooch she was to wear at her 
throat, setting everything off. He bought her blue moonstones 
in India, and some modest amethysts and seed pearls; and 
there was a pin of no great value, which he was very fond of, 
a pansy cut from some kind of smoky gray stone, with a dia- 
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mond in the center. “A Rocky Mountain diamond,” he would 
explain, lest anyone think it was too worldly. 

When he was going to pay calls, he would have both the 
carriage and the horse specially washed. Once Mother said 
absently, “I wonder what it is like having an automobile.” 

Father gave her a puzzled look. “Pshaw!” he said, “we’d 
better not get to thinking we’re in such a hurry to get any- 
where that we have to have one of those apparatuses!” 

He would give his best black broadcloth a brisk brushing, 
look at me critically and say, “You look very neat in your 
fresh dress,’ and add hurriedly, “Well, come on, let’s get 
along or the afternoon will be gone before we know it.” And 
we would go, clippity-clop, clippity-clop along the pale gold 
of soft, dusty roads to the homes of their friends. 

We stayed about fifteen minutes at each house. If we started 
in time we could pay about six calls. ‘The talk was pleasant, 
not heavy. A few remarks about the Conferences and the 
speakers from at home and abroad; but nothing taxing. The 
Conferences were over. It was time to take things easier. 

At some point people would have the kindness to notice me. 
“And this is the little girl; my, how she grows!” I felt very 
foolish, but was not expected to say anything to such com- 
ments; it was all right; there was nothing to say anyway when 
people said how you were growing. 

As we left, Mother would get the cards out of her cardcase 
and leave the right number for the members of the family, 
in a silver or china card tray in the hall. 

I got tired. It made you tired to sit absolutely still and speak 
when spoken to. 

‘There was one place where we called which was wonderful 
though. Because there was a very old lady there. Everybody 
said she was ninety, and “chipper.” She made a point of talk- 
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ing right to me. She would look around at everyone else and 
sort of smile, and I thought she was showing them that it 
wasn’t much fun for a child to be seen and not heard. She 
would get me to tell her how I spent my time; whether I had 
any dolls; what my favorite was like; how many birds I could 
recognize, whether I was learning to sew—things like that. 

“I sold bunches of sweet peas from my garden this summer,” 
I explained to her. 

“Why didn’t you sell some to me?” she said, cocking her 
head on one side like a wren. “I’d have bought a lot. I like 
sweet peas, though when I was a little girl like you I had 
mignonette in my garden, and sweet william and cinnamon 
pinks. Tell me about your garden, though.” 

“My father gave me a pansy garden and two rows of sweet 
peas for my own. Nobody could pick the flowers but me, unless 
I gave them permission.” 

“It is very nice to have something that is all your own when 
you are a child,” she said. ‘““Most people think if a thing be- 
longs to a child it doesn’t count, and if they want to they 
just take it, without by-your-leave. All wrong!” 

She urged me to go on. “So you picked flowers and sold 
them?” 

“Well, we had too many vegetables in the garden, so my 
father let my brother sell some to people without any gardens 
of their own—some missionaries and people. He sold them 
beets, peas, tomatoes, summer squash, corn and lettuce and 
cucumbers. Oh and those little baby onions. Mother is the 
only one who likes the little onions; she cuts them up in little 
bits of pieces and eats them with vinegar and salt and pepper. 
She couldn’t eat all of them. 

“My brother let me go with him. So I took some sweet peas 
to sell too. We keep the pansies at home—if you pick them 
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and carry them around they wilt. Who would want wilted 
pansies to buy?” 

‘How much did you get for your sweet peas?” 

“Ten cents a bunch.” J added, “A big bunch.” 

“What do you do with the money?” 

“I can keep half. My father said I might like to send the 
rest to children in foreign lands. I am going to send some to 
Mr. Upcraft.” 

“Who's hee” 

“He came to see us last summer. He has a boat in China 
and goes through the gorges. He is a missionary. He made me 
a wooden cradle for my china doll.” 

“So you’re going to send him money from selling your sweet 
peas. Now that’s nice. Next summer you must be sure to come 
and sell me flowers. Be sure now.” 

Then she began talking to my father and mother. Her face 
looked as if she were saying, under her breath, ‘Well, I’ll talk 
to a child, if no one else will.” I liked her. 

Sometimes we got something to eat; tea and little cakes, or 
thin bread and butter for Father and Mother; lemonade and 
little cakes for me. Sometimes the hostess would just happen 
to think of me and show me some curios or a book she had 
when she was a little girl. Sometimes little boys in the family 
would sneak up behind me and give my curls a yank. If that 
happened, when we got home Father would say kindly, “You 
were very polite not to make an outcry. It must have hurt.” 

We always saved up one call, on the Schofields, until the 
Conferences were over. It was a long uphill drive to their 
place, taking about two hours, so Father would let his nap go, 
and we'd start around two o'clock. We had to trust that the 
Schofields would be home because there was no way to let 
them know we were coming; Father would mean to send a 
postcard, but would let it slip his mind. 
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The Schofields were easygoing at Northfield, and we would 
just sit with them, outside their tents, and look at Northfield 
far below in the valley and talk about what a gem it was. Dr. 
Schofield and Father didn’t see each other very often, but they 
had been friends a long time; when they sat there together on 
Mr. Schofield’s mountaintop drinking in the view, you could 
tell from their faces that they were thinking of God, who had 
created all beauty, and richness of earth, and sun, and moon 
and stars. 


Father never told Will, “We are leaving on such-and-such a 
date. Could you come and help me put things in order to 
close up for the winter?” 

But a week or so before we left, Will would be sure to hap- 
pen along. 

“The Doctor about?” you’d hear him at the back door. 

Autumn seemed to make Carrie a little easier-going. 

“You here again?” she would say, but not snapping; with a 
kind of chuckle. And she would get him some breakfast. “Step 
in,” she would say, opening the screen for him herself, almost 
cordially. 

Father didn’t have to lay out the things for Will to do. Of 
his own accord he would gather the hoses, to make sure they 
were drained, and see that the wooden hose-reels were in good 
order. He took the lawn mowers apart, oiling them with a 
medium oil, running a file a few times over the blades. ‘Then 
he would put them together again and find some pieces of 
clean burlap, making little hoods for them. 

“Tl put ’em up in the barn loft,” he explained to me. “That 
way they’ll be in good working order next spring. Your Papa 
wouldn’t like finding his tools all rusty and out of order.” 

He would gather up the spading forks, rakes, hoes, the culti- 
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vator, and we’d sit together on the step of the cabin while he 
cleaned away any caked soil. He would make me a little 
scraper of a chestnut chip and show me how to erase any dried 
soil. When the tools were clean, he would go over them with 
an oily rag, and put them away in a dry place for the winter. 

“What do you do about your kittens and cats?” he would 
say, his hat low over his eyes, his feathery mustache blowing a 
little bit in the thin fall wind. “Take ’em with you to the 
city?” 

“I am only allowed to take one. Mr. Harris takes the rest. 
Next summer I guess he’ll have a tortoise-shell cat for me.” 
It was always something that might happen; but it never did. 

“Cats like a ride in the train?” Will inquired. 

“They cry. Everybody looks around at me,” I said. “Once, 
when the kittens were too little to leave, Father let me take 
them with the mother. Two kittens got out of the basket in 
the train. People laughed.” 

“Well, now, I guess they would do that,” he said gravely. 

A day or two before we left, Will said, “Well, Doctor, I'll be 
moving along.’ On the mountains the maples made little 
cones of burning red and gold. ‘The days were clear and warm, 
the mornings and evenings crisp, with a faint smell of wood- 
smoke. 

“So soon?” Father said. “I suppose you haven’t changed 
your mind about staying on the place for the winter?” 

“Guess not, Doctor. Much obliged.” 

Will didn’t make much of goodbyes. He got his bundle out 
of the cabin, looked at me with a slow smile, said, “Well, little 
girl—”’ waved his hand briefly, and went away down the hill. 
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IKE the widow in the wood, one year was drawing the 
|i autumn-colored fascinator around her bony shoulders. 
As usual, we wanted not to leave, but Father had engage- 
ments, and in the end I would have to go to school, so we 
couldn’t delay any longer closing the house. We went around 
doing what we had to do, hardly speaking to each other at all. 
The girls were sent on ahead with the trunks, to be there when 
we arrived. Only odds and ends were left to do. After that we 
would wait in almost wordless misery for train time, and 
turning the key in the door. 

On our last day midday dinner made a point of using up 
the last of the food in the house except just enough for eve- 
ning tea, and breakfast before daylight. : 

After his nap Father and I filled galvanized pails with water 
for overnight. He and Mother and I went wistfully for a last 
walk around the place, to turn off the last of the water con- 
nections and make sure everything was locked that should be. 

As we walked through the woods and gardens we pretended 
to be very interested in anything that caught our eyes, but it 
was too late to do anything about it anyway. 

You wanted to put your hand against the western sky, hold 
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back sundown, the twilight and early dark. Every familiar 
sound was something to detain; left-over crickets murmuring 
in the morning-glory vines; a thrush, bouncing a bright shower 
of notes off the backboard of the brook; the random bark of 
someone’s hound dog, prospecting contentedly through the 
woods; the chug of a switch-engine across the river; anxiously 
you pulled all these sounds into your ears, as you would gather 
twigs to make a little fire, to warm the hands, but to keep up 
your heart too. 

We tried the doors of all the cottages, and locked the barn 
with a padlock. With his boot, Father pushed an overlooked 
litter of brush neatly around a deserted woodchuck hole. 
Mother asked for his jacknife and took two or three last- 
minute slips from a pink geranium. She pinched off two extra 
leaves, gave one to me, kept one herself; we pinched them hard 
between our thumbs and forefingers, and sniffed the pungent 
perfume. 

Father took a last look at the mulch over his strawberry bed. 
The henhouse looked lonely without the Leghorns that had 
been given to Mr. Harris. Mother gave a small, funny smile as 
we passed the empty pigpen. 

The last thing we walked by our white birch. 

Standing there on the bank, stripped of her silvery beauty, 
she shivered a little in the wind that moaned thinly along the 
bank. We didn’t speak of her out loud, just loved her and felt 
sorry and ashamed for what had been done to her, who never 
hurt anyone. Then we went along. 

On the bridge we leaned on the rustic rail. In two or three 
crevices edging the brook, where the pale sun of the shorter 
days no longer touched, a fragile rime of ice looked like a scat- 
ter of chip diamonds. 

Father said absently, “I thought I caught sight of a muskrat 
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up the brook a little way one day last week.” It was interest- 
ing, but we would have no time to see it again. 

We trudged up the hill. 

Except that the twilight was only a few minutes long; except 
that the darkness, borne on thin blades of sharp wind, came 
more dark; except that the stars looked like lumps of colored 
ice, it was like any evening when we sat together in the circle 
of lamplight in the sitting room; doing unnecessary little 
things aimlessly, till it was time to go to bed. Except that it 
was different... . 

It wasn’t only that the piano lid was shut, the scarf of gold- 
threaded Burmese tissue packed away; that the sitting room 
was in apple-pie order, with not a newspaper in sight, or a bit 
of mending, or a half-finished letter on the desk. It was differ- 
ent in the way of a curtain being drawn slowly. You could 
feel the house shutting us away from itself, curling down for 
its long winter rest. We must let ourselves out the best way we 
could, locking the door behind us. 

We parted for the night absently. It was a comfort to me 
that my parents chose to go to bed at the same time I had to, 
because the upstairs didn’t feel like itself any longer. 

We got up again and ate breakfast. Oatmeal, with the last 
of the thick yellow cream; sausage and creamed potatoes, 
because you had to have a good breakfast for a train trip of 
over a hundred miles, even with a shoebox of roast lamb 
sandwiches and fruit, and a boy still on hand at Fitchburg to 
sell hot buttered popcorn if anyone wanted to buy it. 

We washed the dishes, wrung out the dishcloth and towels 
in the last of the hot water, hanging them back of the stove. 
With a dustpan, Father took the last scraps of woodfire and 
ashes out of the grates, depositing them safely outdoors in a 
deep galvanized barrel. 
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Mother and I put the night things in the handbags, stripped 
the beds, leaving a small bundle of sheets and towels for Mrs. 
Harris to do when she got around to it. We went all around 
the house, looking at all the window locks and doors. 

“Well,” said Father thoughtfully, coming in from the back 
yard, “‘let’s have prayers, then we'll go.” The horse was already 
hitched up. 

We did without the hymn. Out of the tail-pocket of his 
coat he took his little ‘Testament. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” he began, really not 
reading the words, but holding the Bible as though he were. 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you .. .” 

He paused slightly, scraping a page absent-mindedly with 
the edge of his thumb. He skipped over a few verses, and 
went on: 

“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.” 

We got down on our knees. No Mr. Evans at the back door 
this morning, idly watching us at our prayers. I missed him; 
he was part of staying in Northfield, not leaving. 

Father’s voice rumbled on, explaining frankly to the Lord 
about our going to Boston. He mentioned also that he was 
going to journey soon into a far country, and would the Lord 
go graciously with him and also stay behind with the rest 
of us? 

The organ-tones in his voice made a little pleasant shiver 
run over my skin. He finished up like the full organ playing 
“A mighty Fortress is our God,” making the words roll richly. 

“And now to the only wise God our Savior, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, praise and worship, now and 
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ever, Amen.” He got to his feet and said briskly, “Well now 
we must look sharp.” 

The sky above the mountain was just beginning to show 
the hint of a blush, shy shell-pink. Father hurried outdoors, 
calling over his shoulder, “Come on, come on, time to go!” 
There was to be no missing of the train. Mr. Calder would be 
at the station and would take the horse for the winter. 

Already Father had on his city face. As long as we had to 
go, he could hardly wait to be gone. Summer: all the people 
coming to see him; the long, enjoyable exchanges of views 
about God, saving souls, exegesis, the Atonement, the Res- 
urrection, missions as one part of man’s brotherly duty to 
his fellow man; the happy hours with his land, the yield of 
his gardens, the joy of working around the place—especially 
with Will—had all been fine. Now it was time to put them 
behind us; the Lord had other work for him to do, and no 
time was to be lost in getting at it. “Come on,” he fussed, “we 
must get along.” 

Mother locked the back door, handed him the key to put 
in his vest pocket. 

In the pale light it seemed to me that the mountains were 
turning away from us. We had made up our minds to leave 
them. Very well. Others would stay. 

The mare picked her way cautiously down the hill. We 
looked back over our shoulders. The house, dozing into win- 
ter sleep, had forgotten us already. 

At the foot of the hill Father stopped and, without words, 
brought us a drink from the spring. 

Lingering at the spring, he drank slowly, peering over the 
edge of the dipper; up the hill at the dark, lonely house; 
around him, at whispering clusters of oak saplings and pop- 
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lars; along cunningly-cut little paths radiating to hidden, 
favorite spots. 

Heavily he climbed back into the carriage. With a sigh, 
he murmured to the mare, “Go along, now,” making a little 
sound with his lips, urging her into a trot. Her shoes on the 
bridge spattered an echo up and down the brook. We sped 
past the white birch, stealing a last look over our shoulders. 

In the sky the pale sun looked like a raveled, faded dan- 
delion. Somewhere a lone bird sang bravely. We looked 
straight ahead into the distance, between the mare’s pale- 
silver ears. The hoofbeats on the soft dirt road seemed to say, 
May, May, in May you will come back. 

Winter in the city would be like a tunnel. You would go 
into it, and after a while come out at the other end, to find 
the sun shining again. 


One day a letter, on thin tissue with a foreign stamp, would 
come; or a telegram. 

It would say, “Coming right through from San Francisco.” 
Or “Will dock at New York on the 27th.” 

It would be from Father. In Mother’s brown-velvet eyes a 
shy joy would show. 

“I guess we'll get to Northfield by arbutus time,” she would 
say, smiling pensively. | 
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